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CHAPTER L 



SINGAPORE. 




UROPEAN strangers arriving at Sing- 
apore would be struck with the 
oriental character of the place, the 
dazzling and luxuriant verdure, and the be- 
wildering variety of race and costume ; but, 
after travelling through Egypt, Asiatic Turkey, 
China, Siam, &c., many of the costumes and 
types have become too familiar to be remarkable, 
and Singapore presents no other very striking 
feature. 

Singapore was taken possession of by Sir 
Stamford Raffles, in 1819, in virtue of a treaty 
with the Malayan princes. It is an island of 
twenty-five miles long and fourteen broad. A 
commercial port, of great importance as a 
VOL. n. 1 
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depot for other countfies to ship their produce 
from. 

The principality of Johore is situated upon the 
southernmost point of the Malay peninsula, and 
has been called the Land's-End of Asia, always 
excepting the small island of Singapore, which 
has evidently split off it at some time or other, 
and which is now the great highway station for 
all eastward bound vessels, and vica versd. 
There at Singapore, I was dropped by the Mes- 
sageries Maritimes, crowded with English pas- 
sengers, as usual, in a chronic state of grumble, 
because French people did not speak English 
properly ; because the table was served in a dif- 
ferent style ; because claret was not ais strong as 
port ; and for various other equally pertinent 
reasons ; and they, one and all, wished they had 
gone by the P. & 0. Why had they not ? 

THE MAHA-RAJAH OP JOHORE. 

The Island of Singapore failing to furnish 
anything of interest not quite familiar to most 
readers, I resolved to visit the tenitory of Johore, 
ruled over by a Rajah, the descendant of one of 
the princes who ceded Singapore and the ad- 
jacent island to the British. The princedom 
contains about ten thousand square miles, prin- 
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cipally covered with forests of very valuable 
timber — ^teak, iron wood, &c., the Johore teak 
being celebrated as the finest of the kind. From 
this timber his Highness derives the greater 
portion of his revenue. The better to develop 
this great resource, he has established a large 
saw-mill, which turns out a quarter of a million 
feet per month, A steamboat brings down the 
timber to be shipped to all parts of the world 
from Singapore. 

I was received with every attention, and en- 
tertained by the Rajah at a champagne break- 
fast. 

I set out one bright morning ; all mornings 
are bright in Singapore, too bright, indeed ; but 
this had the advantage of being a cool one ; and 
my readers who have been living a few months 
within the tropics, in a temperature ranging 
from 80 to 90 degrees of heat, and rarely going 
below, will appreciate as I did a morning which 
could be designated cool. It is a fifteen miles' 
drive across the Island of Singapore to the Straits 
of Johore, a magnificent roll of water, like a lake, 
something over a mile wide, which I crossed in 
a sampan. Fifteen miles with an American 
buggy, and fast-trotting pair of horses, would 
have been like the waft of an eagle's wing ; but 
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with a garry, a conveyance built on the model of 
the most miserable London cab, and drawn by 
the smallest of Sumatra ponies, which look like 
mice in harness, the journey becomes the under- 
taking of a whole day ; three hours to go, three 
hours to rest, and three hours to come back. 
The go-aheadism of the American world has cer- 
tainly not penetrated to Singapore ; neverthe- 
less the roads in the island can vie with, if they 
do not surpass, any in the New World. They 
are constructed of a sort of soft iron-stone, and, 
while the frequent showers keep the dust down, 
they are as smooth as paper. Their beauty also 
is not easUy suipassed. Each side is bordered 
with green sward like a Jersey lane, and a luxu- 
riant tropical foliage overhangs for several miles, 
forming a delightful avenue ; the undergrowth 
being a splendid ornamentation of ferns of gi- 
gantic growth and of precious variety. Miles of 
the ground were carpeted by the dwarf sensitive 
plant, which closed its delicate bosom as our 
footfall approached. This is one of those un- 
fathomed mysteries of nature, like the living 
pearls which are said to absorb aliment and in- 
crease in size with the nutriment of rice and 
benjamin placed near them. I merely give the 
statement of highly respectable persons in the 
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country. With all our science, how much 
mystery yet shrouds a tiny leaf or stone, and 
how mudx we need a few more Professor 
Tyndals and Agassizes ! Thus travelling upon 
a good road, rich in nature's beauties, we did 
not even grudge the slowness of the garry or 
the stoppages for the three changes of ponies. 
Sometimes we passed through a grove of ba- 
nanas, sometimes a plantation of four hundred 
thousand cocoa-nut trees, applied principally to 
the manufacture of oil, although thousands are 
daily consumed for their refreshing drink, and in 
the making of curry. I could not help reflect- 
ing what a Godsend the outside shell would be 
to a Dutch housewife for scrubbing brushes. I 
am sure they would use up every one of them, 
the cocoa-nut being much appreciated for scrub- 
bing purposes in England and Holland. Wealso 
noticed the tapioca plant, which, when young, 
somewhat resembles cotton, but grows much 
higher, all the leaves extending like an um- 
brella at the top of the plant. The tapioca is 
extracted from the root. There were also plan- 
tations of the sago-palm, but not very extensive, 
as the island is not sufficiently large, and has a 
population of only seventy-four thousand, forty- 
six thousand of whom are Chinese; so, as a 
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matter of course, the chief source of revenue is 
opium. The monopoly, or exclusive right of 
preparing it and retailing it for smoking, is pur- 
chased at auction exclusively by the Chinese, 
and two-thirds or more of the labour and traffic 
is carried on by them ; the coolies doing the 
hard work, and the wealthy merchants imitating 
the Europeans in style of living, equipages, &c. 
They are given to the same riots and disturb- 
ances amongst themselves as in California, when 
the British have to turn out as special constables 
and arrest both sides. The rioters, instead of 
imprisonment at the expense of the government, 
are bastinadoed and turned adrift. The Rajah 
of Johore also receives a considerable revenue 
from the -same pernicious source. 

There are no mountains on the Island of Singa- 
pore ; but a few green wooded hUls, or hUlocks, 
relieve the monotony ; and the country houses 
of the wealthy merchants are delightfully situ- 
ated, well-kept, and picturesque. Yet upon 
this romantic road, I was quite startled to learn 
subsequently that a tiger had been seen prome- 
nading at leisure. It is supposed that the 
tigers swim across the straits from the main- 
land, and take up their abode upon the Singa- 
pore Island, where there is the extra attraction 
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of human food, which, having once tasted, they 
return every day to seek for more, and batten 
upon it. The tiger in question was accused of 
eating fifteen Chinamen, convicts labouring upon 
a new road. A reward of fifty dollars for any 
tiger brought in is readUy paid down. 

The tiger rarely denotes his presence, but 
steals upon his victim stealthily and silently 
until within reach of a spring, when, with the 
might of his paw and the impetus given by the 
bound, he knocks a man down insensible at once, 
frequently fracturing his skull ; so that, however 
frightful the idea of being devoured by a tiger, 
the fact is that it is one of the best deaths to die. 
It is to die andnotto know it; a dull instantaneous 
confusion, and the soul is freed from its earthly 
tenement. It is certainly better than hanging 
or even guillotining ; and the Christian martyrs 
no doubt sufiered the easiest death which could 
be inflicted on them, which is some consolation 
for us to know, and a set-off against the " piling 
up of agony"' contained in the ** Book of Martyrs." 
They sealed their faith with their blood, as hun- 
dreds and thousands had before, and have since, 
as well with the body as with the soul, which is 
often rent and torn by human tigers, not at one 
fell swoop, but by slow agonizing degrees, goad- 
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ing it to frenzy and to fainting, then by a false 
repose allowing it to revive, only to renewed tor- 
ture, which will consummate the tragedy. 

How many bodies are killed through the tor- 
turi.g of the soul, rtrugglkg for /truth, for 
justice, for some thought believed to be right, 
for an idea gone out of fashion, for a bran-new 
one not yet come in I To be too late or too soon 
is equally feital to the thinker, and he gets his 
due reward for either. Let him go back to the 
strict letter of the law, and endeavour to practise 
it, we fall upon him with world-wisdom, " Nous 
avons change tout cela ; such antediluvian ideas 
are intolerable, and we will put you in prison 
or a moral pillory, if you attempt to execute 
them." 

Let a man go a step too far in advance, " Sir," 
we say, " you are a heathen, a disgrace to your 
superior education ; you are upsetting our che- 
rished notions, and going to overthrow the world. 
We will taboo you, and prociure an Act of Par- 
liament to prosecute and persecute you to the 
end." 

To have one's skull stove-in by a tiger, would 
be a blissful end in comparison with this pro- 
longed course of persecution. 

I was told of a circumstance which occurred 
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in the Johore jungle, sufficiently tragical for a 
drama. Either a Chinaman or a Malay disap- 
peared at irregular intervals of a day or two, for 
about three months, and the half-devoured re- 
mains used to be found, the skull always frac-. 
tured, as narrated above, showing the immediate 
(^use of death ; but the corpse carried some dis- 
tance from the place of capture. A native, 
taking warning by these indications, stockaded 
his dwelling in the jungle against the enemy, 
putting up a strong door, and making it, as he 
supposed, impregnable. 

One night he was aroused by a loud thumping 
at the door, which finally gave way and burst 
open. A large tiger walked in deliberately, 
struck the imfortunate man down, and picking 
up his helpless body, walked away with it amid 
the heart-rending shrieks of his wife and children, 
who were penned up in the strong house without 
means of escape. They, however, were not mo- 
lested ; and, with a strange fatuity, the widow 
still remained there with her children, but east- 
em ins(mcia'nce is quite unaccountable. The 
tiger returned in about ten days, broke down 
the repaired door again, and carried off the wo- 
man. The terrified children fled to the nearest 
habitation, and then a trap was laid against the 
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return of the four-footed cormorant, who knew 
he had left some dainty tit-bits of children behind 
him. 

A hole was dug in the ground, in which was 
placed a young pig. A second hole was made 
alongside, with a cage inserted, a small tunnel 
communicating between the two. The tiger 
leaps in and devours the young pig at a mouth- 
ftd, but, finding some difficulty in getting out 
again, he runs into the other chamber, when the 
cage door immediately closes upon him, and he 
is secured. Any amount of native labour is at 
once forthcoming to drag him, cage and all, out 
of the hole, and he is taken to the Eajah's mena- 
gerie to await a tiger fight, to the great joy of the 
people, and one Enghsh prince in particular. 

When I visited the menagerie of his Highness, 
the tigers were whisking their tails, and growling 
with awful menace, their eyes glaring ferociously. 
K the iron stanchions had given way they would 
have made mince-meat of us in an instant. I 
am sorry to have to chronicle that there had 
been a case of wife-murder the night before. 
The savage brute had set upon the female given 
to him for his comfort, and fought her for two 
hours, when she was so mangled and torn that 
she expired a few hours afterwards. I had been 
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under the impression that only English brutes 
killed their wives, and never heard that this 
propensity was shared with the lower (so-called) 
animals. The creature looked as though he was 
goaded by remorse, and made savage onslaught 
upon his own frightful paws. 

There was also a peculiar black tiger, not 
much larger than a mastiff dog. He had the 
meanest sycophantic expression I ever saw, ex- 
cept upon a few (I say very few) lawyers I wot 
of. In fact, I think the black tiger must be the 
lawyer among tigers, unless he sets up for a 
Chadband missionary. He had no wife to kill, 
but if he had he certainly would have eaten her 
up, to destroy all proof, and have prayed piously 
after the meal that the Almighty would gener- 
ously continue His benefits, and preserve him 
&om indigestion, as I have heard a dyspeptic 
Presbyterian pray.* 

• It must not be assumed that the Presbyterian had 
eaten his wife, but merely something indigestible. 
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JOHORE. 

We took a sampan to cross from the island of 
Singapore to the mainland of Johore. These 
straits, now so still and placid, were formerly 
the main route of the great East Indiamen 
homeward bound. Right before us rose the 
great mountain of Goonong Poulai, tinted in 
royal blue, two thousand feet high. It is a de- 
lightful sail across the straits, and combines 
all the freshness of salt water, without the tur- 
bulence of the ocean. 

The town of Johore rises picturesquely from 
the sides of the green sloping hills which en- 
shrine it, and which display to advantage a 
pretty little toy-like Protestant church, the 
Maha-Eajah's palace, a Mahomedan mosque, 
and several Chinese joss-houses. But its com- 
mercial importance'can scarcely be over-estimated 
from its vicinity to Singapore, the great midway 
coaling station between China and Europe, where 
every ship touches, and many unload and reload. 

The mountain is twenty-five miles from the 
Rajah's present palace, and there he is about to 
build a sanatorium, for the benefit of the Singa- 
pore people, who are undergoing the process of 
melting-down, or being parched-up, in a tem- 
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perature of from 80 to 90 degrees all the year 
round, whereas the mountain averages only from 
60 to 70 degrees ; and what the seaside is to our 
pent-up citizen, such -v^^ill be the invigorating 
air of the mountain to the Singaporians. To 
enable them to reach it with more facility, a 
railway is in process of construction, and almost 
completed. The sleepers and rails are alike of 
wood, the difference of value between the iron 
and the iron-wood at this place being that be- 
tween fifteen English pounds and fifteen dollars 
per ton, so that, if the wooden railroad lasts 
only a fourteenth part of the time of iron, 
there would still remain a gain. But a mile 
of it has been in use for a year, for carrying tim- 
ber, and still appears in good condition. 

Several Europeans are employed by his High- 
ness, and, of course, a Scotchman at the head 
of the engineering department, who is also the 
genius and fitctotum of the place ; and I was 
rather surprised not to find an American con- 
ducting the saw-mill. There would seem to be 
some mistake about that, as I have invariably 
noticed Americans and saw-mills combined to- 
gether. 

The value of property in the town of Johore 
has increased twenty-five-fold in four or five 
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years ; in fact, less than ten years ago the pre- 
sent pretty little town was a mere swamp and 
jungle with a few fisher-huts, the late Rajah 
having his residence up the country. The 
British government, acting upon higher than 
their ordinary Christian principles, used all 
their influence to induce him to educate his two 
sons in the European fashion ; and, this having 
been done, the results are now manifest. 

The little town can well raise its youthful head 
with any, for its neatness and good buildings. 
Green hills rise around, on one of which is a pretty 
little Christian church, on another a mosque, 
and a Chinese joss-house, for the twenty thou- 
sand Chinese who form part of the population. 

The gardens around the palace are all laid 
out in the English style, with lawns and flower- 
beds; of course, by a Scotch gardener. His 
Highness had a splendid collection of orchids, 
which it seemed to gratify him to point out to 
me. I recognised many of them as my old 
friends, the acanthus-shaped denizens of the 
Cambogian forests, from whose urn-like leaves 
my people used to bring me down the little fish. 
This houleversement of natural history may sound 
like a traveller's tale, but the explanation is 
simple. The aquatic birds often drop the spawn 
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of the fish into the calixes of these beautiful 
parasites^ which the next shower of rain turns 
into basins or pools of water, wherein the little 
fish first opens his eyes and receives its con- 
sciousness, probably believing firmly that it is 
the proper thing for a fish to live in a tree (so 
strong are early impressions), while all the rest 
of the world, fish, flesh, and fowl, view him with 
amazement. Many of our beliefs have not one 
whit more solid foundation than this fish's belief 
in the cornucopia of the orchid being a real 
fish-pond, because a few accidental fish got 
there through the slavering of some ill-mannered 
water-fowL 

The present Rajah, who received a good 
English education, speaks English fluently, has 
travelled through Great Britain, and is in no 
way lacking in intelligent appreciation. It will 
be remembered that he was received by the 
Queen, who presented him with the Cross of 
India. He is a handsome-looking man of thirty, 
with very fine teeth, and dark soft eyes, which 
yet have a merry twinkle, quite im- Asiatic — for a 
peculiarity of these races is that their eyes rarely 
laugh. His tastes seemed to be quite European. 
He was fond of riding and shooting, and displayed 
great energy in the progress of the various works 
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he had in hand It is whispered also that his 
feelings inclined much toward a European wife, 
and that, during his journey to England, he 
might have mated himself with a fair lady, who 
is said to have been actually seen in Johore ; 
but, unfortunately, the two wives he had 
already taken (one a Malay princess) put in a 
demurrer to what would have been the mono- 
poly by the European of a whole Bajah, all to 
herself, whereas, according to their creed, he 
ought to be " biens en commune " for a score of 
wives. Monopoly is here tolerated in opin- 
ions, but not in husbands ; and curious it is to 
observe that the Eastern woman is as shocked 
and surprised at a man being a monogamist as 
the Western woman is at his practising poly- 
gamy. 

When in China I visited a mandarin's wife, 
with a lady friend and her husband, the latter 
remained in the outer apartment. The Chinese 
lady hereupon asked which of us was the first 
wife ? And, upon being informed that only one 
of us was the wife, and that I was merely a 
friend, she seemed to regard such a state of 
affairs with great suspicion, and repeatedly 
asked the reason why I was not the second 
wife ; and no explanation seemed to remove her 
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impression that there was something radically 
wrong about me. The idea was that every man 
ought to have at least three. Thus the Ranee, 
or first wife of the Rajah, would not only have 
no objection to her lord taking as many other 
wives as he thought fit, but would strongly re- 
sist the condition of his being faithful to one 
only, and regarding her as his lawful wife, '* to 
have and to hold until death did them part." 

This is a notion utterly repugnant to the 
Eastern mind, as is Mormonism to the Western, 
Nor do I for one moment believe that this poly- 
gamistic idea is confined to the feminine mind. 

The Bajali might admire a European wife ou 
account of her mental and physical superiority : 
but that is not any proof that he preferred 
constancy to change. Shakespeare affirms that 
man was to one thing constant never. Tins 
might have been the result of the great bard's 
knowledge of human nature ; or experience 
culled from these ancient people of the East, 
where constancy is not a virtue but a failing. 

A learned writer upon Eastern manners and 
customs says — that slavery and polygamy, which 
are twin sisters, and go hand-in-hand, are the 
middle stage between savagery and civilization. 
The true savage and primitive man is rarely 

VOL. II. 2 
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given to polygamy ; and the higher civilizations 
repudiate it ; but the Malays, and the Chinese, 
and a score of other intermediate nations all 
practise it. 

The palace, like all other Eastern royal resi- 
dences, consists of a number of detached build- 
ings. The reception hall, or throne room, is a 
very handsome building, with terraced steps 
leading down to the water's edge. The view 
from here was exquisitely beautiful ; the straits, 
resembling a vast lake lying placid in the mellow 
light, hemmed in, in the distance, by the 
mountains, and round the banks by rich tropical 
verdure; and when the sun set upon it, its 
glories reminded me of Geneva or Como, though 
in the latter, I have never witnessed the 
wondrous green tints which characterize Eastern 
sunsets. ITie violent but gorgeous admixture 
of colours, and the eccentric shaped clouds 
are also peculiar to this portion of the world. 
Here Hamlet might have seen not only a 
whale, but tigers, monkeys, peacocks, and alliga- 
tors, clearly defined in the most vivid colours, 
like a panorama or phantasmagoria, every 
moment changing its aspect, and ravishing the 
. beholder with new delights ; and as I leaned 
with the Maha-Rajah on the balustrade over- 
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Langing the water, where waited his barque 
to bear me across, viewing the marvellous drop- 
curtain of nature's day-drama, I could not help 
telling him that I thought Paradise must have 
had its locale here instead of at Ceylon, which 
is reputed to be the spot. 

His Highness smiled, and then related to me 
the following tradition : — " A great part of 
the interior of Johore is inhabited by a. tribe 
called ^JaJcoons' or * orang-outayigs/ which signi- 
fies ' man of the forest/ This name having 
been adopted for the cognomen. of the monkeys 
of the larger growth, has no doubt given rise 
to the fable that these Jakoons are a species of 
monkey, who live in trees and have short tails. 
There is no other foundation for the report that 
I know o£" 

" I am sorry for that, your Highness," I re- 
plied, laughing, '' as this is about the fourth time 
that I have been disappointed when just on the 
point of discovering this missing link between 
man and monkey ; — twice in China, once in 
' Siam, and once in Borneo ; — each time I was 
assured that I was within a day's march of 
these said Jakoons, who (I have been told by 
many Europeans and Malays) live in trees and 
are the identical people forming the link." 

2—2 
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" Many of them live vnder trees," replied the 
Bajah; ''but I doubt, though you search my 
territory over, if you will find them swinging by 
their tails, or in the tree-tops, imless to seek 
cocoa-nuts or doorian. But the legend is — ^that 
in the beginning of the world, a white man and 
woman were placed by the Creator to dwell on 
the top of that lofty mountain, the Goognong 
Pulai, which forms that dark, blue wavy line 
against the pale blue ether. They had four chil- 
dren, who came down firom the mountain to the 
plain. From them descended all mankind in 
four tribes, called Nenek Tukol, Nenek Laudas- 
sou, Nenek Jelandong, and Nenek Korah. So 
you see," said his Highness smiling, "you 
Christians are not the only ones who have a 
paradise. The first man and woman got on very 
well together, and lived in blissful happiness." 

"On the principle of new brooms, I am 
afiraid," T said. 

"I am afraid so," added he; "for all our 
traditions tell of a great uproar and falling 
off about the second generation." 

We gazed upon the distant moimtain in all 
its sunset beauty, which might or might not 
have been a paradise, the idea of which seems 
to be innate to human nature. 
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This strong belief in beatitude, past and yet 
to come, speaks of the immortality of the soul, 
and the truth of a better land for which we 
wait, where the heart will finally be satisfied. 

Thus my last chance of finding monkey-men 
seemed at an end. 

Upon further investigation of the hyper- 
bolical accounts, they resolved themselves into 
the fact, that the Jakoons dwelt in the heart of 
the forest, subsisting upon the food the forest 
supplied them, both animal and vegetable — ^gene- 
rally nomad, and making periodical excursions 
to where the delicious doorian grows in groups, 
and camping roiind the spot so long as the 
luscious fruit lasts. 

The following speech is supposed to be the 
expression of their feelings : — 

" We wish to live in our old customs, to 
ascend the lofty mountains, and to dive into the 
earth's deep caverns, to traverse the boundless 
forests, to repose with our heads pillowed on the 
knotted tnmk of the doorian tree^ and curtained 
by russam leaves ; to wear garments made from 
the leaves of the terap tree, and head-dresses of 
bajah leaves. Where the meranti trees join 
their lofty branches, where the kompas links its 
knolls, there we wish to sojourn. Our weapons 
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are the sampitan, and the quiver of arrows im- 
bued with the gum of the deadly telak. The 
fluid most delicious to us is the limpid water 
that lodges in the hollows of trees, where the 
branches unite with the trunk ; and our food con- 
sists of the tender shoots of the fragrant jematong, 
and the delicate flesh of the boimding deer." 

Whether the Jakoon language is thus poetical, 
I cannot say ; but it bore no sort of resemblance 
to the vai-ious monkey languages I had been 
studying. Their history is very obscure, but 
writers and ethnologiste seem to agree that they 
are the people mentioned by Herodotus as the 
inhabitants of the eastern countries of India, 
producing gold, ivory, and spices ; though it is 
quite clear that they are not the same tribe aa 
the Battaks of Sumatra, whom Herodotus and 
also Sir S. Baffles (late Governor of Singapore), 
speak of as addicted to the singular custom of 
eating their grandmothers and aged parents in 
general : but I fancy the poor old grand-dames 
must have got the full benefit of it. 

Nevertheless the Jakoons of the present day 
are remarkable for their peaceful and mild cha- 
racter — never fighting or taking a pleasure in 
bloodshed, like the Dyaks and Kayans of Borneo. 
Nor are they such fine spedmens of the hxmiaa 
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race as the latter. Like the Digger Indians of 
California, they are small and degenerate, and 
dying out. Yet this is not astonishing, if they 
have the antiquity which writers accord to them. 
It would argue almost a Jewish tenacity of 
national vitality to have remained in statu quo, 
unchanged and stagnant in hahits and customs, 
living a wild nomad life in the primeval forests, 
following the mere dictates of nature like the 
beasts of the field, the only difference being 
that they believe in a Supreme Being — (yet who 
shall say the beasts do not ?) — and have, if not 
a form of worship, a few superstitious practices. 
Remaining unaffected by the vast lapse of time 
from the days of Herodotus through those of the 
Christian era and its present epoch, or even by 
Mahomedanism in spite of their Malay con- 
querors ; remaining, I say, in that same im- 
mutable state for over two thousand years down 
to the present day, when the advent of the 
inquisitorial brain of a Scotchman, investigating 
and throwing wide the country, with the simple 
apparatus of two hard-wood rails and a loco- 
motive, will change all things and astonish those 
ancient races of Jakoons as much as the day of 
judgment. But, no doubt, they will soon be 
conciliated to work upon it, for Scotchmen have 
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singular tact and talent in managing these 
people; and Johore will present the aspect of 
one of the most civilized countries in the East, 
ruled over by an Eastern prince. 

It is propoid to carry the raUway right through 
the land of Johore from Singapore to the other bit 
of British territory, Malacca. As the country along 
the sea-coast is pretty flat, and the teak-timber 
abimdant, the distance (120 miles) can be done 
at a very moderate expense — about half a million 
of dollars ; and the success will be secured by 
the Chinese farms which inevitably follow it on 
either side— farms of gambier, pepper, sugar, 
bananas, and cocoa-nut. There is also tin ; and 
other minerals might turn up when the country 
is opened out by a railroad right through it. 
The Jakoons would also bring in rattans and 
gutta-percha. What would be the result upon 
the poor Jakoons, is hard to speculate ; whether 
the Scotchman's railway will Christianise them 
or annihilate them, time alone can tell. They 
could not be made into Presbyterians, that is 
certain. The Chinese, like the hundred limbs 
of a great centipede, have kept pace with the 
railroad, so far, on either side with plantations, 
orchards, and vegetable-gardens, for Singapore 
is not half supplied 
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In a climat^jd where vegetation is almost spon- 
taneous, and land can be had for a song, it could 
not feil to be a good speculation. In fact, the 
railway might be carried to the foot of that 
classical mountain, supposed by the Portuguese 
to be the Mount Ophir of Solomon, whose ubi- 
quitous locale forms the subject of so much 
learned discussion, the Scriptures affording no 
direct clue ; so that it is just as possible it is in 
Malay as anywhere else, and that a Scotchman 
with a locomotive is just as likely to hunt up 
this El Dorado of wealth. The gold and gems, 
ivory, almug, peacocks, and apes would now be 
worked by companies, and go to swell the general 
wealth of nations, instead of one individual for 
a single building. 

And what has the great lonely mountain been 
doing these two thousand eight hundred years 
since Solomon rifled its gorgeous bosom ? Apes 
and parrots, if not peacocks, it possesses still in 
abundance ; . and the almug might have been the 
teak, marraboo, kruen, or other equally precious 
woods of this country. Has it regenerated its 
stock of gold and precious stones during its long 
years of. repose ? Speculators will discover 
directly they can reach the point in so many 
days. 
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Solomon must have taken away a wonderful 
supply, if the figures are to be believed, and if 
Bishop Colenso had not made such a hash of 
them. Only let an enterprising Yankee or 
Scotchman reflect upon these biblical renderings 
of accounts — two million two hundred thousand 
pounds ! 

It is inconceivable that the prospecting of 
Mount Ophir should have been so long delayed, 
except on the hypothesis that Bishop Colenso 
has more disciples on the Stock-exchange than 
we wot of. 

The Maha-Eajah entertained us entirely in the 
European style. His table service of silver was 
entirely EnglisL He never takes wine himself, 
but has every description to oflfer his guests. 
He keeps up the e^astem custom of presenting 
some souvenir to his visitors, as a memento of 
his esteem. He presented me with a very hand- 
some sarong, of silk manufactured in the country, 
and his portrait in various attitudes. 

His Highness is assisted in his government by 
several high mandarins ; but I think his chief 
councillor is the Governor of Singapore, and his 
practical head man his Scotch engineer. 

Subsequently I came to know him well, and 
to appreciate his great ability and wonderful 
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grasp of mind in placing himself upon a level 
with European statesmen, and advancing his- 
little kingdom with every beauty and improve- 
ment aa rapidly as any Ameiican C3iicago or 
Memphis ; and I should opine, upon much more 
substantial foundation, for he works princi- 
pally with the Chinese, who whatever they do 
do well, and whose great forte is the cultivation 
of the soil, especially in respect of vegetables and 
fruits, and whose laborious frugal habits must tell 
in the long run in impressing the feature of dura- 
bility on all around them, whereas the rowdy 
population of America will run up a town in a 
few weeks, and drink, and shoot themselves to 
death in a few months. Such is the history of 
many towns on the Pacific railroad. 

When Prince Alfred visited Singapore, the 
Maha-Rajah invited him to Johore, and prepared 
the entertainment of a tiger-fight for his amuse- 
ment. A strong circus was made of piles 
of wood, into which arena a wild tiger, caught 
from the adjoining jungle, was turned, together 
with a peaceful buffalo with tremendous horns, 
about a yard and a quarter long. 

The tiger, ravenous with hunger, creeps steal- 
thily about, and finally makes a terrific spring, 
which sometimeB annihilates his victim, but ofleik 
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the buffalo quietly turns and lifts liim upon his 
fearful horns, and with one toss of his head 
throws the tiger aloft twenty feet or more. The 
tiger falls with a tremendous crash on the earth, 
and, if his bones are not broken, recovers himself 
after awhile. He is a good deal lacerated by the 
points of the horns, but they are only flesh 
wounds. Like all the feline species the tiger's 
only strategy is surprise. If he springs upon 
the neck of the unwary buflyo, his triumph 
would soon be completed, as he could gnaw him 
to death in a very short time ; but once the 
buffalo gets him fairly in front, he cannot pass 
those tremendous horns, which act like an im- 
penetrable barricade. Every effort then is hope- 
less. The buffalo stands doggedly glaring upon 
him ; not the slightest movement escapes him ; 
as surely as the tiger makes a spring, so certainly 
he catches him upon his horns, and, when he is 
fairly exasperated, plunges upon him at the mo- 
ment of fall, and digs and gores him into a man- 
gled bleeding mass. I can only compare the 
spectacle, in point of atrocity and sanguinary 
brutality, with a bull-fight ; and I must say that 
I had no nerve to look upon either ; and the 
fact of English and Russian princes enjoying it, 
met at the time with severe reprehension. 




CHAPTER II. 

ADVICE GRATIS, 

I HERE is one serious and never-ending^ 
difficulty which a lady encounters in 
travelling on her own responsibility. 
It is one of those hydra-headed monsters that 
thiiist their ugly visages up on every occasion, 
great or small It is always at hand on steam- 
boats^ in railway carriages, in hotels, in private 
houses, in banks, in sight-seeing, and in consular 
agencies ; and I call it by the name of imperii^ 
nent interference. The best and worst of per- 
sons are both guilty of it, as they might be sub- 
ject to the prickly heat, or some other inevitable 
malady. Your best friend and your worst enemy 
have an insatiable desire to meddle in your 
aflSdrs, even to taking the whole charge of your 
proceedings ; if necessary, to guide your future 
by their advice, to spend your money for you, 
to chalk out your route or your demurrage, to 
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colour your ideas with the right tint, to spare 

you the trouble of opening your eyes or ears. 
They will mount the box of your carriage, or 
take the helm of your bark, or undertake the 
office of spiritual director or legal adviser, or the 
more delicate office of "candid friend," which 
last is the most perilous and insidious of the 
hydra heads. My experience of this is so keenly 
painful that, immediately a man prefaces his 
speech with " I tell you as a friend," I put 
myself on the defensive, buckle on my armour of 
determined indifference, and allow him to waste 
his breath. 

If I go to my banker to get information as to 
the value of dollars in such and such a place, 
there it meets me in its most grandiose manner 
with, " Madam, if you will take my advice." I 
interrupt him : " No, thanks ; you are too kind. 
I am quite over-supplied already ; I have spent 
a fortune in six-and-eightpences." He bows, and 
answers my question about the dollars, which is 
his business. Some persons insist upon your 
going to certain cities, or gardens, or cemeteries, 
or churches, or monuments ; others upon your 
staying away therefrom. 

There is one class of people sprinkled over 
the world, I mean the white race, whose en- 
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deavour is to prevent your seeing anything, 
even when you have travelled hundreds of miles 
to see a particular object. " Take my advice, 
don't go ; there is nothing to see ; I have lived 
within five miles for the last ten years, and have 
never been there. It is no use for you to go." 

These are the wet-blanket people, whom it is 
uncomfortable to meet. They are very tena- 
cious, too, of their opinion ; and if after receiving 
you do not follow their advice, they hold you 
in high dudgeon, censure you freely as obstinate, 
refractory, incorrigible ; and, should a wheel 
come oflF, or a horse stumble and throw you, they 
rejoice extremely, declaring with the most reck- 
less feJsehood that " they told you so." 

There is .another class who is ever ready to 
start you oflf to one place or another. 

" When did you arrive, madam T is their first 
inquiry. 

" To-day." 

"Well, of course you will go to see S. (in- 
teresting city), thirty miles from here ; you can 
leave to-morrow morning at six o'clock, continue 
your journey to N. at twelve o'clock, arrive at 
H. at seven, then drive and catch the night- 
train, which takes you on in time for breakfast 
at W. (you must see W.), and you can leave 
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again at two, time to take lunch before you 
start This you must do ; stay, I'll put it down 
for you, that you may not forget the hours of 
starting." 

These persons are bom Station-masters. They 
delight in starting convoys every minute. By 
falling into the hands of these individuals you 
might travel round the world without knowing 
more about it than the hours of starting of the 
various conveyances and the length of time re- 
quired for each journey, and what is given for 
breakfast and dinner at the different hotels; 
and it is not uncommon to meet with individuals 
who have journeyed in this fashion in the course 
of one's travels round the world. 



CHAPTER III. 



ISLES OF THE EAST. 




I E left the island of Singapore for Sara* 
wak. A light breeze soon sped us to 
that pleasant distance which clearly 
defines the outlines whilst it conceals the imper- 
fections of a place ; not that Singapore has im- 
perfections to hide, as have Constantinople, 
Naples, and other cities, which look best from 
the water, seeming very magnificent and grand 
thence, but disenchanting when one steps on 
shore. Smgapore has been improved almost to 
its highest capacity. Its plains have be6n 
turned into beautiful roads and gardens, and its 
elevated spots have been taken advantage of for 
the sites of villa residences, monuments, &a, 
rendering it as picturesque as possible, and 
greatly enhancing the coup d'ceil from the bay. 
Government House stands out and takes the 
lead, as it should do, over the rest of the hand- 
VOL. u. 3 
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Bome country residences, all more or less aflfecting 
the English country-seat style, well-to-do and 
comfortable, with extensive lawns and good 
drives, the constant showeriness of the climate 
fostering the grass, and keeping it green all the 
year round. The banyan supplies the place of 
our oak, the palm of the poplar,' and the bread- 
fruit and the mango of the beecL There is no 
trouble in having as much garden as desirable ; 
in fact, vegetation is rather too luxuriant than 
otherwise. 

From the harbour, or rather the roads, Singa* 
pore presents a pleasant front, with a beautiful 
town-hall of considerable architectural beauty, 
built of light stone ; a court-house, and a cathe- 
dral, fonning an ensemble strikingly handsome. 
There is a fine sea-wall over a mile in length, one 
half sustaining the esplanade, which is the Hyde 
Park of Singapore, where the fashionables are to 
be seen at five o'clock lounging in their car- 
riages, the other half fonning the frontage of a 
handsome block of warehouses, offices, consu- 
lates, &c. Seen from this point of view Singa- 
pore is a very pretty and finished picture ; and 
I was glad to have had this opportunity, occa- 
sioned by my visit to Borneo, of seeing this 
really front view of Singapore, for, landing from 
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either of the great mail-boat companies' wharves, 
the traveller is puzzled to discover where the 
eity actually is, the island at this side is so inter- 
sected with creeks crowded with thousands of 
sampans, and on the banks are assembled the 
«emi-aquatic population of Chinese, Malays, 
Brings, Malabars, &c., &c., which render this 
back-door of the place anything but gratifying at 
first sight. For some distance we had land on 
either side from the coast of Sumatra and the 
various islands dotted about, all beautifully 
green and wooded, the water of a glass-like 
greenness. 

The was a natty little steamer, 

something under one hundred tons, and, as we 
had a head- wind all the way, we were steamed, 
like potatoes, with the hot air from the engine, 
and sickened by the smell of castor oil — than 
which I would rather have had aU. the tossing 
and pitching of the sailing schooner, Hesperus. 
I never could understand how persons could 
prefer steam-yachts for pleasure, unless with a 
view to serving an apprenticeship to the smells 
of castor oil and other olfactory nuisances inevi- 
table on a steamer. The engineer was a Scotch- 
man, who lent me all his charts of the coast, and 
posted me up in various engineering matters in 

3—2 
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which he had heen concerned for the Boraeo 
companies in their quicksilver mines. Next to 
captains of ships, I like engineers, for they aie 
the hest sources of information, because the 
nature of their profession makes them defimte 
and precise, besides that their intelligence k 
more developed. They are a class of men, the 
value of whose services is incalculable. Strange 
it is that all over the world engineers are almost 
always Scotchmen. They are rarely English, 
and scarcely ever Irish. There were only two 
cabin passengers besides myself, a Chinaman 
and his wife (his last new wife), as pretty-look- 
ing as a Chinese woman can be, with an elabo* 
rate coiffure of flowers and jewellery. 

They were the most affectionate Chinese 
couple I have ever known, as it is not usual to 
parade connubial endearments before strangers; 
and, even when you are on friendly terms with 
both parties, you are never permitted to see 
them together. They receive you in separate 
apartments, and virtually ignore each other's ex- 
istence. But tins couple came to the table to- 
gether, sat together on deck, and conducted 
themselves quite as a European couple, between 
whom there is a good understanding. They 
both had their photographs taken, and presented 
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me with copies. I was iaformed that he was the 
richest merchaat in Sarawak, owaed very large 
property there^ and was quite ^tmoiis for his 
speculations, He had four hundred thousand 
palms and equally extensive groves of banana. 
He had also three other wives, and a number of 
chUdren in China, and had just been on a visit 
there, killing two birds with one stone, viz., 
burying his £kther (he being the eldest son), and 
seeing his other wives. Yet he had taken the 
favourite wife with him and brought her back. 

The sea route from Singapore is marked, so to 
speak, by natural milestones. First are the two 
islands, Victory and Barren ; and, though rising 
within a few miles of each other, the one is 
fertile and green, while the other is (as its name 
denotes) bare and barren — save of a large popula- 
tion of sea-birds, which render it as white as the 
Bass Bock, and whence is obtained guano. 
These islands are fifty-six miles from Singapore. 
Next is St. Pierce, one hundred and fifty-eight 
miles from Victory. The third. Cape Daton, 
sixty-five miles from St. Pierce, is the com- 
mencement of the Sarawak territory. 

We came in sight of the Borneo coast on the 
second day, and a splendid country it appeared, 
with towering mountains three to four thousand 
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feet high, and foot-hills crowded with valuable 
timber, especially the Billian, a most precious 
wood, which defies the effects of earth, air, and 
water for prodigious periods of time, and which 
is largely used for ships and Chinese coffins. 

Cape Api is the boundary line claimed by the 
Rajah of Sarawak as his territory, but Daton is 
the line of demarcation assigned by the Dutch. 

This is a beautiful headland, forming a bay, 
with Sip-ang on the other side of Sarawak river. 
In this bay we observed a strange phenomenon— 
a mirage. In a direct line from one Inountain to 
another, we could see a row of trees, each 
distinct from the other, as though they were 
piles driven into the water. Those trees were 
at least twenty miles away from us by the chart, 
yet they were brought out so distinctly aa 
almost to enable us to count the leaves, or at 
least the branches. They would appear and 
disappear as by magic. Islands, too, would rise 
above the horizon, which were not islands, but 
part of the coast, which the mirage obscured,, 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on another. 
The scene was exactly like the changing slides- 
of a magic lanthom. 

Upon the low-lying land of the coast, no 
doubt there were trees ; but that we could have 
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seen them thus separately and individually, 
without this mysterious microscope of nature, is 
utterly impossible. For hours I watched these 
curious phantoms, as we sailed through the green 
translucent water. Inland rose the peaks of the 
mountains, Matang three thousand feet high, 
and Santabong upwards of two thousand ; the 
latter one of the most striking elevations I re- 
member to have seen, short of Gibraltar. 

It is a peaked rock, covered to the top with 
trees, rising almost vertically from the ocean, 
dwindling so small that the topmost tree looks 
no larger than a sprouge ; yet every leaf seemed 
defined. On the other side, it slopes away into 
a ridge of mountains, which again rises into two 
singular cones, like a child's, glove with thumb 
and finger. We anchored right under it for the 
night. Its great height is well displayed by the 
contrast of a small native fishing village at its 
foot. 



CHAPTER IV. 




SARAWAK. 

HERE axe scarcely any points of his- 
tory about which persons are so much 
in the dark, as those events which 
happened during their infancy and early child- 
hood. The interests and excitement of that 
period have subsided before they are of an age 
to note them, and not sufficient time has 
elapsed for the incidents to permeate history. 
I assume that there are many who do not 
remember that, in 1834, a well-manned and 
armed gentleman's yacht anchored off Sarawak, 
and that her owner, Sir J. Brooke, from being a 
mere tourist became greatly interested in the 
country, and lent such material assistance to the 
then Rajah in subduing one of the continual 
rebellions, that he made him his most trusted 
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fiiend, and finally his heir and successor. He 
thus became Bajah and independent sovereign 
of Sarawak. 

Nothing of this appears in " Magnall's Ques- 
tionsi'^ that venerable text-book at ladies' schools. 
Some, no doubt, hear of it occasionally from their 
grandmothers, as a romantic story ; and we meet 
with casual allusions to it in the newspapers. 
Some information has been diffused by Sir Stam- 
ford Baffles' or Captain Mundy's account of 
Sarawak, and even Sir James' own narrative ; 
but I am sure very little is generally known of 
the event, and that in spite of its recent occur- 
rence it yields, in popularity of reference, to the 
battles of Cressy and Agincourt. 

Sir James Brooke, who has now been dead 
some few years, must have been a man of splen- 
did English phjrsique and of remakably powerful 
•character, necessarily cosmopolitan, for a genius, 
or a hero, or a great and powerful man of any 
kind, is never confined to the speciality of any 
nation. He is a man born of the world, not of 
any nationality. He is above and beyond the 
petty minutisB of country trammels. He im- 
bibes nothing fi:om the soil from which he springs. 
A very talented man may be intensely English, 
or American, or German ; but a great man is not 
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bounded by the accident of country, and, while 
he loves his own native land, is not enslaved 
by it. 

Sir James Brooke became Rajah of Sarawak, 
the King, the absolute ruler of an extensive 
territory — a fifth part of Borneo, with a sea- 
board of six to eight hundred miles — and 'a 
scattered population of probably two millions, 
comprising Malays, Chinese, Boyans, and a score 
of tribes of Dyaks, Kanouits, Kayans, and 
Milianos, all in various states of semi-civilization ; 
a motley population animated by various dan-* 
gerous impulses : — the Chinese apt for business 
and handy at developing the resources of the 
country, most useful as labourers in a new land, 
but fractious and most dangerous when they 
work themselves into power. 

This the English sovereign found to his cost 
when, in a few years, they rose in rebellion, 
seizing and murdering the government officials — ^ 
Sir James only escaping with his life by slipping 
from his bath-room into the river, where he 
remained concealed, and whence finally he swam 
to the jungle, through which he could reach 
one of his own outposts, conamanded by Euro- 
peans, that had not yet fallen. The Malays^ 
while considering themselves the rightful in- 
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habitants and arifitocrats of the country, and 
though intelligent and loving wealth, are far 
above taking the trouble to obtain it : and the 
sea Dyaks, who may be said to bo the naval 
population, are actually pirates, whose great glory 
is in the number of enemy's heads they can secure. 
Murder is their pastime and delight ; ' and they 
see no more harm in going on an expedition for 
hunting human heads when they feel ennui, than 
an English squire would do in calling a meet 
of the hounds and bringing home a fox's brush. 
It is generally the same craving for excitement 
and destruction ; and, except as regards his 
own feelings, of course, there is little more con- 
sequence or result from the Dyak's head being 
cut off than a fox's taiJ. This peculiarity was 
the salvation of Sir James's kingdom. 

The Chinese had risen en masse (for they are 
all united in secret societies), had surprised and 
taken the capital, and murdered or held captive 
all the Europeans. Sir James had only to send 
round the war-spear to the various tribes to 
unleash his bloodhounds, the Dyaks ; and they 
speedily overran the country, mountain-forests> 
sea, and river, cutting short the rebellion by 
striking off every individual Chinese head. They 
rushed into the carnage with a gusto perfectly 
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refreshing from the long abstinence imposed 
upon them by their lord in his eflforts to civilize 
them. 

The Chinese, unaccustomed to this mode of 
warfare, did the very worst thing they could. 
Instead of massing their forces in the fortress 
and clearing the town with the guns, they 
allowed themselves to be approached in open 
fight, when the Dyak agility in cutting off a 
head with a kris, or spearing through the 
heart, or shooting poisoned arrows with the 
sumpitan (an instrument very like a long pea- 
shooter), told immensely, and routed the Chinese 
in every direction. They most injudiciously 
fled to the woods, where they hoped to hide 
their heads like the ostrich ; but the nimble 
Dyak skipped over them with a bound, kris in 
hand, caught the unfortunate long tail in one 
hand, and slashed off the more unfortunate head 
with the other, and carried back his trophy ; so 
that they had piles of heads massed like cannon 
balls in every direction, furnishing cooking 
material for weeks to come, for the Dyaks dry 
and smoke these heads like hams. 

The whole country within fifty miles of Sara- 
wak, Jambusan, and Bau, was strewn with 
headless trunks of the wretched insurgent 
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Chinamen ; and of twelve thousand a very few 
hundreds escaped over the frontier into the 
Dutch territory, where they received protection^ 
and finally settled, for every new country is glad 
to receive them, on account of their industry 
and plodding perseverance, in spite of their tur- 
bulence. 

Thus the Chinese have again mustered several 
thousand inhabitants in Sarawak, and many 
wealthy Chinese are working both gold and 
sago in small quantities, and trade in billian 
wood, which they use to make their coflfins- 

Whilst at Jambusan, I had to remark the 
coflBn-maker — a singular creature, perfectly ter- 
rible to meet by moonlight, which I believe 
shone through him, so perfect a living skeleton 
was he, for within the brown-paper like covering 
which served him as a skin, there could have 
been nothing but bone and cartilage. He was 
never seen without a portion or the whole of a 
coflBn, so that he entirely resembled a body rising 
from the grave for the general resurrection. But, 
in point of fact, which is sadder than fiction, Aa- 
pong had grown thin from the general health- 
fulness of Jambusan. Nobody would die ; and, 
although he kept a fancy assortment of coflSns 
always on hand, and placed them in tempting 
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positions, vouched for by the Fung Sui, or Spirit 
of the Wind, as favourable spots, near the little 
Chinese pagoda, no one felt tempted to get into 
them. Aa-pong had no purchasers, no trade ; the 
wood, and not the coffins, being shipped to China. 
But the real wealth of the country is wrought 
out by the capital of the Borneo Company. 
They not only employ both Chinese and natives, 
and a score or two of Englishmen as managers, 
superintendents, foremen, and engineers, but 
the large distribution of money in the form of 
wages is in itself an active advantage. They 
keep a steamer running regularly between Sara- 
wak and Singapore, to say nothing of the ship 
from their own wharf at Binting, which exports 
antimony, quicksilver, sago, gutta-percha, bees- 
wax, canes, and umbrella sticks, camphor, India- 
rubber, &c., &c., to the other parts of the earth ; 
the Dyaks willingly searching the forest, and 
bringing in valuable gums. They are also useful 
in tracking the uncertain course of the antimony 
and cinnabar, for the reader must understand 
that, after these forest fiends had thoroughly 
satiated themselves with gory heads, and de- 
stroyed the scorpion Chinese, the Eajah at once 
turned his attention to eradicating this fearful 
pastime of " head-hunting." 
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The mountain Dyaks were the first to yield 
to civilization ; and, by mixing them with the 
Malays, and taking them upon expeditions 
against the independent tribes which had not 
yet submitted to any rule not admitting of pri^ 
vate feuds being settled by personal combat, the 
former were brought gradually into subjection, 
and formed a strong attachment to their chief, 
whose wonderful personal influence over savage 
and civilized man seems to have been quite re- 
markable. That he was able to sustain himself, 
and exercise a governing power, in such a place, 
and amongst such a people, is in itself quite 
phenomenal. It required a man with a large 
heart and massive brain to poise himself with 
dignity upon the unstable material of his sur- 
roundings, and his narrow escape seemed to 
show the yawning gulf upon which he continued 
to balance his power with such unwonted skill. 
That he was a born leader and ruler there can 
be no doubt, and no matter where he had set 
his foot he would have left a print, but probably 
not anywhere so deep as in Borneo. 

When we look at this one-fifth compared with 
the rest of the island (the largest on the globe), 
there can be no mistake about the true value of 
the man, or when we compare it with the Sultan 
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of Bruni and other small rajahs sunk in immov- 
able barbarism. Even the Dutch and small 
English settlements of Labuan will not show 
favourably, in progress, and energy, and judicious 
government, with the principality ruled by this 
solitary Englishman- 

The present Rajah is the nephew of Sir James, 
and by him (and his charming wife, a lady of 
high family in England) I was received with 
the kindly hospitality characterizing the British 
aristocracy. Through them, and the oppor- 
tunities they placed at my service, I obtained 
the information which I purpose to give in this 
chapter. 

Having expressed my desire to see the in- 
terior of the country, his Highness the Bajah of 
Sarawak placed his armed yacht, the " Sri- 
Banee, at my service, to convey me to the 
different towns on the coast, and up the many 
rivers where the Sea-Dyak still holds his own. 
She had splendid accommodation, and every 
comfort and luxury that I could have had upon 
an English yacht. Her cabins were forwaixl, 
which spared us all the disagreeable smell of the 
engine and castor oil — a great blessing in a 
morning. We took on board a party of naval 
officers to the " Zebra " (lying down the river), 
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just arrived from Labuan. They had been up 
to make a call on the Eajah, and we gave them 
a lift to their ship. I could not help thinking 
what a handsome set of men they were — some 
burnt brown, others red — but all with that 
dashing look so characteristic of English sailors 
— and that whilst a single English man-of-war 
of imder a thousand tons could furnish, without 
any selection, such a set of men, the British 
navy could not be on the wane ; and I would 
venture to back them against any men in the 
world for brave, earnest, and true ; and the 
sight of the jolly British Tar reassured me as to 
the result of a naval war with any nation on the 
earth. 

We soon left the picturesque Sarawak and 
the Rajah's palace in the distance, and presently 
turned into another river, which took its course 
more directly to the sea. It was less pictiuresque 
than the Santabang branch, lacking that most 
magnificent of sentinels ; yet the distant cobalt- 
coloured chain of hills were visible, and waving 
oceans of green trees lined the river. The glow- 
ing tints of smiset showed forth a landscape any- 
thing but monotonous. When we reached the 
sea it was so calm that we scarcely noticed the 
difference from the smoothness of the river. 
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We traversed the coast for some miles before 
we entered the mouth of the Rajang, the most 
splendid stream of water in Sarawak, flowing 
over the country like a network, and reaching 
the ocean by four different emhouchtti^es, at the 
distance 'of fifty to a hundred miles from each 
other, re- uniting up country in scores of branches, 
large and small. 

On the banks of this river are found the houses 
of the various tribes of Dyaks, whose different 
names and characteristics were at first very 
puzzling ; but I soon learned to notice special 
signs and tokens, even expressions and sounds 
of the various languages. I remarked that a few 
scattered sheds indicated a Malay village ; a 
shed, one hundred feet long, elevated on poles, 
a Dyak settlement ; and something which resem- 
bled decayed hen-coops, a Kanouit encampment. 

The same with the female form divine. "When 
enveloped in a long table-cloth, tied underneath 
the arms, she would be a Malay ; whereas, the 
said table-cloth tied round the waist, and reach- 
ing only to the knees (the upper part of the 
body adorned merely with rings and beads), 
would indicate a Dyak woman ; and if the cloth 
dwindled to very scanty dimensions, then she 
would be a Keyan. 
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Around some of these villages, patches of the 
jungle had been cleared, for paddi, and grass 
grew very well. Except these small tracts, 
which were few, there was no break in the ever- 
lasting forest. 

At noon we descried the white walls of the 
fort of Sibou, a sort of block-house sixtv miles 
from the sea, surrounded by a fine green kwn 
and a laudable attempt at a garden. From 
the windows peered suspicious-looking occupants 
in the shape of great guns, and the projecting 
roof, instead of forming a verandah or balcony 
(the usual way in eastern countries), had a strong 
treUis-work closing it in up to the wall, admit- 
ting light and air, but neither ingress nor egress 
to the inhabitants, and constructed of the iron- 
wood of the country. It was no doubt as in- 
vulnerable to the weapons used against it as our 
bomb-proofs in Europe, for the natives fight only 
with krises, and spears, and poisoned arrows 
ejected from the sumpitan. The arrows pene- 
trate the body and break off, leaving the poison to 
take effect, which it does so rapidly that twenty 
minutes or half an hour often suffices to make 
-a victim. The poison is a compound of the 
upas tree and other deadly leaves. 

The commander of the fort received us with 
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great kindness. Indeed, like the oflficers of the 
French posts in Cochin- China, he declared it was 
a treat to see an English face. He conducted 
us into his 'fort, which was a formidable-looking 
place — the walls trimmed with fire-arms, and 
the windows or window-places garnished in the 
aforesaid manner ; the whole enhanced by the 
fierce soldiery — Sepoys, Malays, and Dyaks — in 
their wild and barbarous-looking costumes. 

These Sepoys were some of the actual muti- 
neers in the Lucknow and Cawnpore tragedy, 
and the British government had been glad to 
get rid of them into the service of the Rajah of 
Sarawak, where they can compete, but not assi- 
milate, with the Dyaks and Chinese. They 
wore minacious swords of rough iron, concave on 
one side and convex on the other. The sheath 
was handsomely embroidered in beads and tassels 
— a strange admixture of ferocity and grace. 
Their spears were about eight feet long, and 
their javelins much lighter and shorter. 

From the ground-floor we ascended a steep 
staircase or ladder, which could be closed with a 
trap-door, so that, if the enemy effected an entry 
through surprise, the invader could still be set 
at defiance by closing the stair-way into the 
main building, which could then only be 
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entered by ladders, and cutting down the trellis- 
work of the roof. 

The commander gave me an account of an 
attack which had been made upon the fort about 
two years ago. The enemy (the Dyaks) had 
assembled a little before dawn, lying secreted in 
order to force the door directly it was opened, 
kill the sentinel, and rush in ; in which event 
ten minutes would have sufficed to see every 
European head laid low. They have a knack of 
severing the head from the body at one blow of 
the kris. 

The ruse having failed, the invaders were shot 
down through the lattice-work by small arms, 
the commander not thinking it worth while to 
use the guns, as it is not the Bajah's object 
to destroy his population, but to reduce them to 
submission and order. 

After a tribe has been well conquered, they 
usually give in their adherence. 

The wars and the head-hunting much resem- 
ble the old feudal system in Scotland, where a 
son or kinsman was obliged to revenge his 
father or the head of the family; and so the 
fight is perpetuated from generation to genera- 
tion. Of course the present government do 
-everything in their power to reconcile the tribes 
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and turn their attention to more peaceful occu- 
pations; but the passion is strong in every 
Dyak, and the only safety-valve is in leading 
them to fight the battles of the government 
instead of executing the dictates of their own 
petty animosities. 

We were scarcely seated and taking a cup 
of tea, before the chiefs of the villages began to 
arrive, to see the European stranger. They 
were solemn old men, wearing the sarong, who, 
after they had shaken hands (which they were 
very particular to do), stared at us stolidly, 
chewing the betel-nut very like a ruminating 
cow. They invited me to go to their houses, 
and subsequently I duly returned the state 
visits. 

We left the pleasant compound, and crossing 
a very substantial wooden bridge, recently 
erected over the river by the Eajah, arrived in 
the Malay village — a number of houses or sheds,, 
raised six or eight feet Above the ground — and 
bordering a narrow lane overhung with foliage, 
soursoft, banana, bread-fruit, doorian, and pine- 
apple : whose lovely tints — ^gray and pink — -just 
before they are ripe, excited my admiration. 

It has often been a matter of conjecture 
whence the beautiful blending of colours which 
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we see in French manufactures have had their 
origin, but I believe that there are few which 
have not originally been put together by Nature 
herself. 

Mounting a ladder, we were introduced tp the 
house of the old chief of the Malays. It was 
considered very handsome for Sibou, and had 
massive polished flooring of ironwood ; otherwise, 
it resembled a good bam or granary, so complete 
was the disorder and dirt. But the great glory 
of this establishment was a second story, into 
which it was considered the highest honour 
to be introduced ; so we ascended another 
ladder to a chamber answering to a hay-loft, 
but where beautiful mats were instantly spread. 
The wife 5tnd her family appeared and squatted 
beside me on the floor, folding their feet much 
more gracefully than I was able to do ; and the 
hospitality of the betel-nut and cigarettes was 
offered. These rooms were without any window 
places, and deprived of light, save what came in 
from the door below and a large aperture at 
the end. Circulation of air had not been 
thought necessary, and the atmosphere was that 
of a stew-pan on a slow fire. 

These Malays were Mahomedans, but did not 
wear the yasmack, or refuse to see strange men 
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(the Turkish woman never allows herself to be 
seen by a strange man), conversing very freely 
with the English oflficer, one of the Bajah's 
governors, or Residents, as they are termed 

here. 

Another evening all the ladies of the village 
paid me a state visit at the Residency, where 
my host was the Resident himself; so that even 
in Mahomedanism there is degeneracy as in other 
religions. These women, some of whom were 
nice-looking, with roimd, expressive, vivacious 
eyes, and rounded contours ; wore a dress 
similar to the Annamite — that is to say, a 
sarong, tied under the arms and falling to the 
feet, which were bare. When in full dress, the 
upper part of the body was covered by a singlet, 
like a jersey, with long ^sleeves. These were 
made of silk and richly embroidered, with thin 
plates of gold, finely wrought and laid on. The 
hair was turned up and loosely gathered in a 
knot behind, whence it seemed to have a general 
inclination to slip down. The women were 
nearly as often occupied in putting up their 
back hair as are men in general in stroking long 
beards when they possess them. 

We visited several of the best houses in the 
town ; and in one, I found women weaving very 
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rich silk, with flowers of gold thread. Their 
method of making it was still more primitive 
than anything I had yet seen ; for these Malays 
had no loom with treadles or shuttles, but 
merely a frame in two halves, by which they 
passed the thread to and fro with infinite trou- 
ble. The silk was thick, strong, and splendid. 
They used it for the sarong ; and most of the 
women, when in full dress, had their sarongs or 
jackets made of this handsome material. 

They took as much notice of my dress as I 
did of theirs, and became greatly interested in 
the lace I wore, asking how it was made, and 
wishing to be taught. 

They had not the long nails of the Chinese, 
but had them tipped with henna, like the Turks. 
Their toe-nails were also coloured. They were 
more genial in their manners than is usual with 
Malays, and reminded me of the Cambogian 
women. 

The Malay, who is a Mahomedan, can by his 
religion have several wives ; but, unless he be- 
comes very rich, does not indulge in this luxury j 
whereas the Dyak regards it as a shocking crime 
equal to murder and theft. In both tribes the 
woman exercises great influence over her hus- 
band and her tribe, and by no means occupies 
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the part of a slave, or is in complete subjection 
to the will of her husband. The men of both 
nationalities occupy themselves in fishing, hunt- 
ing deer and the wild pig (a sort of boar) ; but 
the principal food is rice, fruit, and vegetables. 
There I first tasted fern as a salad. It was ex- 
cellent ; it is also very good boiled as greens. 

The young children were exceedingly pretty, 
but seemed soon to lose their beauty. The 
women were very small, like most Asiatics, very 
few being over five feet, and the young women 
excessively slender. 

A stranger soir(5e could scarcely be imagined 
than that in the large room of the fort, where 
was assembled the fashion and beauty of the 
Malay ladies of Sibou, about twenty in number, 
all squatted on the floor, chewing betel and 
examining my jewel-box, which I brought out 
for their delectation, and which, from my expe- ^ 
rience of oriental life, I rightly guessed would 
afford them more amusement than any other 
thing I could do. 

We few, Europeans, sat amongst them on 
chairs and on cannons, which formed part of 
the furniture of this remarkable diuwing-room. 
They sang Malay songs, which tired my ears, 
very much, for it is the correct thing to sing 
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flat. I also sang a Scotch air, to pleasure my 
hospitable hosts rather than the natives, for I 
knew they would not like it, on account of its 
being in tune. The commander had joined the 
fortunes of Sir James Brooke almost as a boy, 
and had grown up amongst the semi-savagea 
(sometimes as friends, sometimes as enemies),, 
speaking their language as freely as his own, 
and thus making, I should presume, a thoroughly 
efficient governor, or aide to the EajaL He 
apologized to me for having become partly a 
savage, but I found him to be as mild and gen- 
tlemanly a person as any of my carpet-knights 
of Europe. Only two Englishmen were in this 
fort, with about fifty soldiers. Sepoys and Malays, 
Thus it is considered well-garrisoned against the 
attacks of the Dyaks. 

About fifteen miles farther up the river the 
country changed completely; the palm disap- 
pearing altogether, replaced by forest trees, 
wooded hillocks, and green knolls, delightful to 
behold ; the long houses, or villages under one 
roof, became more frequent ; for we were in the 
coimtiy of the deadly Dyaks. We slackened 
speed, and were boarded by several boat-loads of 
them. I must confess to a thrill of half excite- 
ment^ half fear, as they leapt on board of us. 
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lithe, graceful, swift, like gutta-percha ApoUos. 
Partly from the sensation which beauty always 
excites in me, whether it be in man, or flower, 
or tree, partly from the recollection of the terrible 
stories I had read and been told of their ferocity 
when in combat, I certainly regarded them with 
half-bated breath, which soon merged into in- 
tense curiosity to realize and comprehend this 
novel and interesting phase of humanity. They 
were not very t>all men, though most of them 
were in the flower of youth ; but their forms 
were beautiful in physical symmetry and round- 
ness, such figures as are sometimes, but not 
often, seen in male dancers. They had the easy 
carriage of athletes, and the quick movements of 
the fawn ; in no pose could they ever look 
awkward or stiff*. Their comely limbs were 
always in the lines of grace, and their colour 
was very fine, neither olive, nor red, nor yellow, 
but something of a reddish bronze, a very in- 
describable colour, but most satisfactory to the 
eye. The hair was cut straight across the fore- 
head, which was, or appeared, broad from the 
effect of this coiffure. The features, of hand- 
some regularity, were neither coarse nor mean, 
and the general expression was dignified, self- 
reliant, and open. The great defect of the face 
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was the lack of eyelashes and eyebrows, which 
they destroy, thereby leaving the countenance 
hard and crude ; perhaps with these beautiful 
adjuncts their eyes might be soft and gentle. 

One chief, whose graceful attitudes and re- 
splendent head-dress gave him quite the appear- 
ance of a courtier of Edward the Sixth's period, 
used his eyes in a way to have damaged many a 
heart ; and, if he had had long lashes, I think at 
least he would have haunted my dreams, in 
spite of his wife, who was a regular shrew, and, I 
was told, henpecked him dreadfully. 

I may sum up my description of costume by 
saying that the farther we advanced up country, 
the less there was to describe, until we came ta 
the Kanouits, where a Lost Paradise dress 
would serve as a pattern. 

My handsome friend alluded to above, wore a 
brilliant red-and-yellow turban or crown, the 
knot tied so as to represent a feather. This 
was placed rather on one side of the head, the 
short hair fringing the forehead, and the long 
flowing out from the centre behind, like a 
rooster's tail. Round his middle he wore 
another red-and-yellow sash, and attached to 
this ceinture was his shield, which was worn as, 
and had precisely the effiect of, a lady's panier^ 
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or "Grecian bend;" and yet these men are 
called savages 1 The shield was made of leaves 
and of bamboo, richly ornamented with bead- 
work, in which the Dyaks excel, and with 
feather trimming, which has lately been so a ^ 
mode ; and I am quite convinced that I have dis- 
covered the origin of that last elegant fashion in 
the rude costume of the Dyak. 

Here it has a purpose, and is suitable ; but 
why inoffensive ladies, who do not practise head- 
hunting, should wear such an accoutrement, is 
mvsterious. Under the knee the chief wore 
garters of brass rings, which tended to set off 
the shape of the leg, though not to hold his 
stockings, for he had none; and on the arms 
above the elbow a broad ring of shells cut from 
the conch. These, with a long knife or sword, 
concave and convex, in a handsomely carved 
wooden sheath, constituted the whole of the 
apparel of this noble savage. The v/omen ex- 
cited my wonder, if not my admiration, even 
more than the men. They were clothed in com- 
plete armour, like that one might have seen 
worn by the amazons sometimes on our stage, 
save that the Dyak women wore real armour 
instead of tinsel. The coat of mail reached from 
under the bust to a little above the knee, and 
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was formed of small brass rings, run closely on a 
piece of rattan or cane, which encircled the body, 
and row after row was tied together until it 
formed a complete shirt of mail of brass. From 
below the knee to the ankle the legs were in- 
cased in similar rings, and the arms down to the 
wrists. Under this shirt of brass was a short 
tunic, made of a thick cloth of cotton, grown and 
manufactured by themselves, resembling Kidder- 
minster carpet, except that it was all cotton. 
Sometimes the skirt was made entirely of beads. 
This piece of work I have also seen woven on 
a cushion, like pillow lace. The beads are not 
sewn on to canvas or cloth, but worked on, 
which denotes considerable skill and patience. 
The hair was turned back into a knot, similar to 
the Malay. 

These women are rather small, though a little 
taller than the Malays, and are famous sailors. 
To see them paddle their canoes was a treat ; 
they shot forward like an arrow, and kept up 
with the steamer. The boats are long '* dug- 
outs" so called from being trees, hollowed out, 
and the rowers crouch in the bottom, and dig 
the water with a vigour as though they were 
having a delving match. The men and women 
seemed equally vigorous and active, though the 
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latter must have been much embarrassed by the 
brass corsets. I should not be at all surprised, 
if any one were to import the brass dress to 
Europe or America, to find it become highly 
fashionable, and that we should see ladies wear- 
ing their hoops outside their skirts instead of 
inside. Some wore large bouquets of flowers 
and leaves, ferns and wild mint, upon their hair, 
and a small necklet of beads round their throats. 
Their faces were round and soft, and would 
have been quite interestmg had they not been 
disfigured by the chewing of the betel-nut, and 
the loss of their eyelashes and eyebrows ; as it 
was, the countenance had an unfinished putty-like 
appearance, resembling bad pastrycook figures, 
with black currants for their eyes. 

The Dyaks live in large communities of two 
to three hundred under the same roof, which 
consists of one long room, two or three hundred 
feet long. We cast anchor before one of these 
singular settlements, and went to pay a visit, in 
order to behold the interior or human furnishing 
of heads. A succession of felled trees, called 
batongs, brought us over the water from the 
boat, and up a rising ground, dense with ver- 
dure, to the foot of the building, which stood on 
poles about twenty feet from the ground. The 
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ascent to this was merely a tree, with notches 
cut in it, up which the Dyaks skipped like 
monkeys, but which I with stiff boots found it 
no easy matter to ascend. The flooring was like 
my old friend the King Norodin's sampan — ^ 
pieces of rattan tied together with withes, only 
that to slip through twenty feet would have 
been something worse than getting submerged 
into the bilge water. 

The ladies of the house took me in charge at 
once, and conducted me to their private boudoirs, 
for each family seemed to have a small nook of 
their own, the large drawing-room being in 
common ; and each lady was desirous I should 
admire all her treasures of betel-nut, flowers, and 
cooked human heads. I had provided myself 
with strong smelling-salts, and went into the 
matter bravely. 

To give the inventory of these closets would 
puzzle an auctioneer ; but the greatest features 
and treasures were large jars of earthenware, of 
that peculiarly graceful shape common to all 
eastern countries. The jars ai'e estimated at a 
fabulous value, as for instance from a hundred to 
a thousand dollars each, and a family is reckoned 
wealthy according to the number of jars they 
possess. They are used for no special purpose, 
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but are of a peculiar manufacture, which has 
become obsolete. I should think Staffordshire 
could drive a flourishing trade and overrun the 
market in a short time. Taxes are levied on 
these jars ; and when the different tribes are on 
the " war-path/* they seek to carry them off one 
from the other. 

Heads and jars are the great wealth and 
splendour of a Dyak house. But it must not be 
imagined that the heads are put into the jars 
and potted down, as would seem the natural use 
for them ; the heads are tied in bunches together 
with a sort of basket-work, in which they have 
been smoked until they resemble cinders more 
than human heads. Sometimes the hair was 
still upon the skull and the teeth in the jaws. 

The Dyak idea in this curious practice is not 
only that he has done for his enemy in this life, 
(than which there is nothing more true), but 
that in the future the said headless enemy will 
be subject to his conqueror, which is apocryphal 
The ambition to rule in this world and the next 
is comprehensible though curious. I felt more 
comfortable when my hostess stretched a strong 
mat for me to sit upon ; but when all these 
brass-ring- armoured ladies crowded upon the 
square mat, I felt a little uneasy, lest we should 
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all go through together into that strange-looking 
Hades below, and so become one of the ancestral 
monuments of the dwelling. 

Wb were asked to partake of refreshments 
placed on a mat in an enormous bowl, made of 
bark of trees, stained red, and elegantly em- 
broidered in shells. They consisted of rice, fish 
{dry and fresh), fruits and cooked ferns, cocoa- 
nut milk, and various delicacies, whose flavour 
waa somewhat deteriorated by the gamiflhing of 
heads round the sal d, manger. 

The governor of Sibou had come up to this 
part of the country, to meet a tribe which had 
been at war and had tendered a sort of submission, 
and our position was rendered still more critical 
by the fact that they were actually at the moment 
in this gigantic hen-coop, and the governor would 
not accept their terms. I was speculating 
whether it would be better to have our necks 
broken in falling through the floor, or to have 
them severed by the Dyaks, and I think the 
latter process, though the most dirty, would 
have been the least painful ; and strangely came 
to my mind a poor henpecked husband who, 
after debating the easiest death, decided upon 
cutting his throat, but first ordered the servant 
to bring up the washing-tub, remarking " that 
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Le waa going to do something which might soil 
the carpet, and that her mistress would be angry/'' 
To obviate this dirty work the Dyaks smoke the 
heads over a slow fire, which cures them on the 
same principle as pig; they are then hung on 
strings and festooned roimd their dwelling- 
rooms. That day a Dyak had rushed on board 
in a terribly excited state. He had just re- 
turned from a war-path without touching an 
enemy ; he had met with unfavourable omens, 
and dared not proceed. He was all impatience 
tmtil he could make another trial ; his eyes 
flashed, and he talked excitedly, relating the 
nature of his dream and the birds he had seen, 
his great reluctance to withdraw, and yet the 
certainty that he would not be successful. I 
could not * feel very much interested in him, for 
he was not handsome, and rather small. He 
strutted about, agitating his " Grecian bend " in 
a ludicrous manner, like a New York hdle. He 
was like a man who had lost a trick at cards, and 
felt persuaded he would win the game with the 
next hand. Had he carried a bleeding head 
with him he would have been proud indeed. 

The principal feuds carried on are between the 
tribes on the borders of the Dutch territory and 
the Sultan of Bruni's people, for as all the world 
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over human nature is contentious, the only dif- 
ference with these people is that the end of 
oontention must be deatL The river Eanjang 
became more beautiful as we went higher up ; 
the tribes also became more unsebtied and sa- 
vage, as this was the limit of territory where 
iribes paid regular tribute, so many bushels of 
rice per year, — ^not a very heavy tax for a govern- 
ment to levy. 
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CHAPTER V. 




THE SAGO CITY OF MUKA. 

E approached Muka by sunset, whose 
glories were enhanced and rendered 
tenible by a storm-cloud in the dis- 
tance. Even before reaching the river we noticed 
the peculiar colour of the water — a reddish tint ; 
but, as we advanced, it had all the appearance of 
water-stained with blood, a thrilling colour 
which made me shudder at the thought of either 
laving or drinking of it. I fancied there might 
have been headless Dyaks floating in it. 

Nor was it altogether the reflection of the 
strangely lurid sky, whose deep bright steel 
colour tinged every object with an unearthly hue. 
A more awful sky I never beheld. Our faces 
looked ghastly, like corpses ; lit up by the Bick- 
ering death-light, every object seemed imreal. 
Whatever " blue blazes " may signify, this ap- 
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peared to be the realization. It might have beeu 
the entrance of Hades, perhaps of purgatory; 
and the phantom skiffe skimming about might 
have been souls crossing the Styx, 

The blood-stained water reflected these %ures 
-with a vivid ghastliness, and if I had seen a 
parcel of demons instead of Dyaks issuing from 
the fort, whose white walls looked sepulchral in 
the distance, I should not have been at all sur- 
prised — it would have seemed in keeping ; and 
it is a curious study to trace how^ a total change 
in nature produces a total change in ideas. 
Under that sky, and floating on that water, 
1 felt as superstitious as any Dyak, and rather 
amused myself with picturing some of the bloody 
tragedies which have occurred on these rivers, 
though, historically speaking, the Muka has 
not such an infamous character as the Kajang, 
whose water in reality has been stained with 
human gore. 

Here and there, on little sandy beaches, the 
drift-wood had collected and taken unto it- 
self the most ludicrous shapes — of men strug- 
gling with wild beasts; of dissevered heads 
rolling far away &om the still palpitating trunks^ 
which stretched their quivering arms to catch 
them ; of skeletons of men and beasts and fabu- 
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lous animals of all kinds — ^lit up with that steel- 
blue light that intensified the horrors. It shone 
fiercely bright across the sky like stagnant light- 
ning, backed up with black clouds, which made 
the dark shadows of the picture. 

I certainly made up my mind to encounter 
something more terrible than gutta-percha 
Adonises and brass Venuses of the Bajang ; and 
of course, having nerved myself up to meet 
something very tragic, the whole thing turned 
out rather farcical. 

Just as we neared the fort the scene was 
changed, and the light also, by the advent of a 
lovely rainbow having only two colours, pink 
and gray, beautifully shaded ; and from the fort 
issued — not imps, or even bronze ApoUos, but 
two gentlemanly-looking Englishmen, wearing 
undress military uniforms, two of the Bajah's 
ofl&cers, who welcomed me with the greatest 
courtesy, but, I fancied, some embarrassment, 
considering that they had been advised of my 
arrival. This pasaed off immediately, and I was 
let into the secret, viz., that constant hoaxes 
were being practised upon the two lonely exiles 
of Muka, in the way of bright but fallacious 
hopes ; so that, when they were told that their 
solitude was about to be cheered by the presence 
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of a lady, they utterly cast back the false allure- 
ment, and refused to credit the representation* 
A lady never had been there, and ergo never 
would be there. It was a device of the jokers 
to mock at their woe. Now, when the lady 
actually appeared, they were completely taken 
aback and nonplussed. 

" But I sent you word I was bringing you a 
lady," persisted the captain of the " Sri Ranee," 
the prime author of their numerous delusions. 

" You have called * Wolf* so often," rejoined 
they, " that when you really do bring us glad 
tidings we cannot believe you." 

We had a great laugh at their Thomas Didy- 
mus sentiments, and drank to their greater 
credibility in bumpers of sparkling Burgundy — 
not a bad thing to find in purgatory, I thought, 
remembering my anticipations. 

This was one of the strangest contrasts of my 
life. On the one hand, the men who stand 
yearning to chop off your head, as their highest 
glory and best pastime ; and, on the other, the 
polished English gentlemen with their delicate, 
aristocratic features, their dainty nails and pet^ 
fumed beards, gold-banded foraging-cap in hand^ 
offering you devotion and hospitality in the form 
of sparkling Burgundy. Life, indeed, is a wild 
romance, if truly written. 
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One thing struck me very forcibly in my 
travels in Sarawak, that the Bajah had exercised 
a very keen discrimination in the selection of his 
oflScials. They were aU, whom I had seen, gen- 
tlemen. Hitherto my experience had been that, 
in most new countries, the Europeans were 
invariably scamps, adventurers, rowdies, unprin- 
cipled villains, wretchedly prostituting their ad- 
vantages of education and refinement. They go 
forth, forsooth, to teach — blinder in their want of 
knoiving truth than the benighted creatures who 
perceive and personify the Evil Spirit in the 
darker phenomena of nature — more degraded 
than the grovelling root-eaters of the soil — most 
contemptible of creation I Heaven forgive me if 
I be wrong in saying so, but there are some 
" things '' that walk the earth that absolutely 
sully itl 

However, the Rajah's dominions have no trace 
of this element in his fifty European adjutants ; 
and the fact speaks volumes for the character of 
the man himself. For his uprightness, his 
straightforward, earnest purpose, his high- 
minded aim and effort, his unflagging zeal and 
personal sacrifice, his determination and bravery 
— such a character is refreshing to meet with in 
these degenerate days, when "things are not 
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what they seem." It is verily a healthy tonic 
to the soul that is weary of life's ignoble ways. 

The city of Mnka is one of the most ancient 
and the most flouiishing in Sarawak^ apart from 
the Borneo Company's sago manufeictory. The 
whole village, or I may say city (for it has two 
towers, a steeple, and a high-street, which 
is about three miles long), is employed in the 
manufacture of sago ; and a very disgusting pro- 
cess it is. 

In view of invalids who find it such a delicious 
food, I ought not, perhaps, to detail what I saw ; 
but, on the principle of speaking of things as 
they are, I cannot forbear ; indeed, there are few 
articles which have to pass through the hands 
or feet of the natives which would not equally 
deserve to be called dirty. 

The sago is the pulp of a palm tree which 
grows like the cocoa-nut, some twenty or thirty 
feet high, the leaves of which, instead of bowing 
over like the Prince of Wales' feathers, stand 
upright. The tree has thus to be cut down to 
procure the sago ; but the young shoots from the 
roots spring up very rapidly. 

Muka in no way resembles Venice or Rotter- 
dam, although it is essentially a water city, as 
there is no exit from any house except by water^ 
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and the water-streets present the most remark-> 
able appearance, the houses aU standing on posts 
twelve to fourteen feet higL 

On the brim of the river Muka, and all its 
smaller creeks and tributaries, each house has 
ten or twelve boats of every size moored to these 
posts, and hundreds of sago-trees, which form a 
floating side walk. 

All the houses have projecting balconies of 
laths, covered with matting ; and the soft sago- 
wood is scooped out and placed upon the mat. 
Water is then thrown upon it, and the women 
commence dancing upon it, forcing the saccharine 
gum through the mat into a boat below, the 
woody fibre remaining upon the mat. 

This performance is very striking to a stranger 
descending the river-street. These rows, on 
either side, of curious little Malay women in 
blue petticoats tucked up, stepping it on the 
*' light fantastic " little bare toes, like puppets 
in a punchinello-show, strike the observer as 
mighty odd. 

Our advent had the effect of bringing them 
to a standstill, their curiosity overcoming their 
activity ; and they lost nothing their eyes could 
take in. We swept down the long street in a 
thirty-four oared (or, I should say, paddled) 
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Beda — a boat about fifty feet long, by three or 
four broad, the whole of the crew singing the 
songs of the country, and keeping excellent time 
with the paddles, the helmsman singing the 
solos, and the crew joining in the same strain 
but in strangely different keys, according, pos- 
sibly, to the compass of their voices ; and, curious 
to relate, the ensemble was not discordant, and 
the effect rather pleasing, the Malay language 
lending a softness to the intonations, and the time 
by the rowlocks was kept with great precision. 

At first it had been very difi&cult to start 
them, from their timidity at my presence, for I 
have always observed that the first impression 
that these dark men experience of a white man or 
woman is of considerable awe and fear. It took 
me but a very few minutes to relieve them of 
this disagreeable sensation; and I found that, 
by touching them, or looking straight into their 
eyes, my presence became pleasing, while the 
outsiders, whom I could not regard or approach, 
still gazed upon me with distrust. 

This I noticed generally, when they beheld 
a white woman for the first time, as they often 
did in my case. Upon this occasion of my visit 
to the sago city of Muka, many a fair Ellen put 
off in her own canoe to get a nearer view of the 
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strange visitor, who was escorted by the Tuan, 
or ruler of the district. 

At the houses where the steps were at all 
practicable, we visited them. The men betrayed 
unutterable siuprise that, with my very unmas- 
culine appearance, I should accomplish the feat 
of travelling through their country. The women 
remained dumb with amazement, until some 
little act which makes all humanity akin would 
break the spell; and then they would burst 
forth into a thread of questions. 

The Milanos were more refined than the 
Dyaks or Kanouits, and are supposed to be a 
mixture of Chinese and aboriginal. They have 
a different language, but Malay is common to 
them all. They wore handsome gold bracelets, 
from two to three inches wide, tastefully wrought, 
and their garments, when they were arrayed in 
their best, were entirely of silk, — a tight chemise 
falling over a sarong tied round the waist. 

Their boats are so small, and their hats so 
big, that, comparing the length with the width, 
they would have been of ^'^ same size, and if 
the boat turned bottom uppermost, the fair 
sailor took off her hat, and jumped into it. 
These hats are very pretty, stained of different 
colours, scarlet and yellow predominating. They 
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are splendid as sunshades, but the appearance 
of the woman under one is ludicrous ; she looks 
like a perambulating Chinese umbrella, her thin 
slight figure, and the straight-cut garments being 
not unlike the cumbersome handle. Although 
only made of leaves, they are impervious to wet, 
and in many places the natives use nothing but 
baskets to carry their water ! 

They were Mahomedans, and the interior of 
their houses was arranged in the Turkish 
fashion ; the beds or sleeping mats spread on 
the floor, and divided from the men's apartment 
by drapery richly embroidered. They also 
worked in gold lace and fringe, like the Turks, 
but did not partake of coffee, the siri taking its 
place, as the leaf is very pungent, and said to 
be a strong stimulant. The white lime and 
gambier make it to the uninitiated a very dis- 
gusting compound, and the appearance upon 
the mouth quite sickening. 

Among these women I also noticed a peculiar 
flattening of the head about the organs of bene- 
volence and veneration (otherwise their heads 
were well-shaped), the malformation bemg 
effected in infancy by tying a piece of board on 
the forehead, after the manner of one of the Red 
Indian tribes. 
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The Milano are a much more peaceM people 
than the Dyaks, and more inclined to commerce. 
Thus the sago is cultivated and vrorked out at a 
great deal of trouble ; for, .when the dancing is 
complete — a very laborious operation — it has to 
be made into cakes or blocks, the aqueous part 
having evaporated from it in the boat, which 
serves merely as a sort of vat or receptacle; 
after which it is ground into flour and used by 
them as food, the pretty little globules, in which 
form it presents itself in Europe, being unknown 
there. 

That form it probably assumes in London, 
where the Borneo Company have their stock of 
raw sago-flour. They have a steam-mill at 
Muka, heating, treading, and grinding, the 
natives supplying them with the trees. As yet 
the latter prefer paddling their own sago, but 
there is no doubt that in a very few years 
the number of manufactories on this coast, 
and steam, will supersede manual and pedal 
labour. 

At Oyer, a village on the Bruite mouth of 
the river, private enterprise has set up a steam- 
mill for the manufactory of sago. They have 
also a steamer of their own to convey it to 
Sarawak and Singapore, and a saw-mill for 
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cutting up the billian wood ; and, no doubt, 
Oyer will soon rival Muka in its commercial 
activity. The high-street of Muka is as busy 
with its boats as an ordinary street would be 
with vehicles, many carrying jars of water for 
culinary purposes, obtained from a distance, for 
the water of the river (as before-mentioned) is 
of a blood-red colour; and where the sago- 
washing drains into it, it emits an unbearable 
stench of decayed vegetable matter, that, in a 
few minutes, turns all silver ornaments black. 
Other boats were towing the sago trunks ; some 
of them were so small that it was wonderful 
Tiow they floated the rower or paddler, many not 
being over thre« feet long, by about one and 
a half broad. 

While the sago is efiervescing and forming 
into a pulp, the stench is terrible ; and it must, 
I should think, spread disease. 

Our kind hosts took us to see everything fiir 
tind near, and, in spite of the evil prognostics, 
we spent a few delightful days at Muka. 

As it rained on the evening we had to join 
the ship, it was proposed to go down the river 
in the Beeda. This was all very satisfactory 
imtil we got on to the bar, when the waves 
literally sprang over us, filling us with water* 
VOL. n. 6 
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The paddlers became panic-stricken, and yelled 
frightfully, but did not pull a stroke. The boat, 
utterly unmanagable, dived about like a bottle 
in the water, drenching us to the skin, and 
jeopardizing our lives. 

" By Jove 1 we shall come to grief," cried 
Ralph the Rover, with a defiant laugh. " We 
shall have to swim for it ; just like my luck ; 
this will be the fourth time I have been capsized 
on this bar. There is not a bar fit for a boat to 
enter. There we go again ! Hold hard, lady^ 
if you can't swim T' 

The boat quivers, rolls over, and the water 
submerges us. We come up again wiping our 
eyes, the Rover laughing. 

" By Jove I that was a near shave. Off ge 
my boots, for I am going to swim for the 
ship." 

But the next hain douche was in milder form; 
and the captain said that if we got over the bar 
we should be all right in the open sea, though 
the ship were twice as far out; and so it proved 
Two or three more lurches, and the danger was 
over. We did not care for the waves breaking 
over us now; we were just as wet as we could 
well be, and the fresh dash of the water pre- 
vented chills. Thus, in due time, we reached 
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the yacht, and soou after got up steam for 
Bintulu, our adventure serving for lively chat 
during our comfortable dinner, and eliciting self- 
congratulations from the captain that it was not 
his boat which had so nearly overset me — " For, 
of course,'* said he, " turn out a dog with a bad 
name, and the bar, the wind, and the waves 
would all have been laid on my shoulders.'* 
^ Three months in the year this bar is quite 
impracticable for boats of any kind, and the 
north-east monsoon creates such a tremendous 
sea without, that sailing vessels cannot approach, 
and even steamers do not venture, unless on 
some great emergency. 

Muka, besieged by wind and weather, is, 
during that time, shut out from civilized life, as 
there are as yet no roads across country in 
Sarawak; and the network of rivers are not 
navigable by large vessels as far as Muka, and, 
swollen by the heavy rains and inflamed by cur- 
rents, are unsafe for small boats. 

The river Muka itself rises ten to twenty feet 
in the streets, washing the house floors in spite 
of the height of the poles. This, no doubt, 
gives rise to their singular mode of interring 
the dead. High above the water is erected a 
sort of shed in which the body is placed deco- 
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rated with gay flags, and protected by umbrellas 
against sun and rain, in order that the corpse 
may dry. A large tree is then felled, and its 
inside scooped out ; it is then planted in the 
earth ; a jar, containing the remains, is lowered 
into it, and an ornamental top placed upon this 
natural obelisk. 

They present a most singular appearance, the 
tree seeming perfectly natural to the view, and 
growing, as it were, an architectural capital. 
The bodies are thus preserved fix)m being 
washed away, which under other circumstances 
they would be. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MY VISIT TO THE ANTIMONY MINES OF BORNEO. 

HROUGH the kindness of the mana- 
ger of the Borneo Company, and the 
hospitality of the ofl&cials, I was 
enabled to travel through all the country where 
their works are situated. I left Sarawak in a 
long, light boat, well provided against any and 
every emergency. I took the afternoon tide up 
to Busau, where the company have their first 
works for mining acd smelting antimony ; it is 
considered to be a five or six hours' pull. 

The row up the river was one of varied plea- 
sure — the cool wind, the gentle movement of 
the boat, the wild, uneven song of the boatmen, 
which alternately died off and broke out in fresh 
bursts, that could scarcely be called either 
harmony or melody, but an approximation to 
both, and was not disagreeable. The water, 
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as clear as a mirror, had the soft roll of oil ; and 
the distant peaks of Matang, and Moi, and the 
square massive brow of Singi loomed nearer and 
nearer, with every curve in the river reflecting 
their leaf-crowned heads in the pellucid stream ; 
and far beyond, meeting the roseate tints of the 
sunset sky, was the mighty blue range of the 
Bongo, which rear their lofty heads 3000 feet 
This was a delightful change from the mere 
jungle-land of Muka and Bintulu ; and after the 
sun went down, those marvellous tints of green, 
violet, and orange made the whole sky a fen- 
tastic unreality which only a Turner could painty 
and which none would believe until they had 
seen it ; and even after sundown glories had 
fled, the beauties were not all gone, for the 
crescent moon, with the kindliness characteristic 
of all young things, helped us as fair as she 
could. A delicate chain of beady lightning 
flashed over our path and made it clear, whilst 
a galaxy of fireflies threw out a fen cPartifice, 
reflecting themselves in the limpid water in 
designs worthy of a royal illumination. If the 
water-nymphs had constructed an abode for 
themselves, they could not have decked it with 
more sylvan gems. Gigantic ferns fifteen feet 
long bowed their feathery tops in the stream. 
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kissing up its sweetness and dropping it baxjk 
in liquid pearls. Couches of cheniUe-like moss 
were garlanded over with drooping lUy-beUs, 
.and screened by the palm-leaves' graceful curve. 
Farther on, in the picturesque leaf-bowers, 
might be seen the bronze Milainos women, 
pitchers on their heads, turning with curious 
eyes to gaze on the strange white woman 
gliding up the river, and racking their imagina- 
tions as to what she could possibly be doing 
there. 

But neither the moon, nor the fireflies, nor 
the lightning served to light us to Busau, for 
we had just lost the current, and it must have 
been midnight when we reached there ; so, fear- 
ing some other practical joke might have been 
played upon my future entertainer there, I pre- 
ferred presenting myself by daylight, that he 
might have a fiiir opportunity of judging of my 
lx)na-fideness. I lay down on my rug and slept 
till daylight, or rather tried to sleep, for my 
rowers took a sudden fancy to a night-bath, 
and splashed, and spluttered, and floundered, 
making such an uproar that I could not sleep. 
I bade them desist from bathing at that hour, 
and they were silent until I had had time to 
get to sleep, when, in de&idt of being allowed 
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to wash themselves, they all took to washmg 
their linen, by slapping* it vigorously against 
the boat's sides ; after which they threw it over 
the boat's awning, and continued in the water 
until it was sufficiently dry to put on again. 

Thus I waited till daylight to send my mes- 
senger ; but here again I had calculated without 
my host, for it would appear that that most 
amiable of men was about to enter the holy 
state of matrimony, and was daily and hourly 
expecting his fiancee from Europe, and it had 
been arranged that she should come right on to 
Sarawak, where, as there were tvro bishops and 
a curate for fifteen Protestants in the city, they 
could no doubt assist each other and accomplish 
the ceremony amongst them. 

Let the reader on the brink of matrimony 
imagine the feelings of my host when roused at 
daylight by the screaming Malays announcing 
that they had brought during the night a white 
lady for liim. Poor man ! how he sprang up 
from his couch, dived into his bath, and rushed 
into his best clothes, getting always the wrong 
end foremost ! How he tried to make himself 
look his very best, all the time conscious that 
he looked his very worst, his heart thumping 
the while to realize impatiently its fond dreams I 
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How, even at that. e#rjn|r hour, he perspired so 
freely as to damp his best starched shirt ! How 
he sprang out of the house forgetting his pocket- 
handkercbiBf, and had to return, the boatmen 
meanwhile repeating that the "white mem" 
had been waiting three hours for daylight I How 
he came tumbling down that muddy bank ! 
How, being a large heavy man, he nearly upset 
the sampan by stepping in too suddenly ! How, 
bending his broad shoulders, he stooped to come 
under the kajang or bamboo awning ; and then, 
ye gods ! to see his face o'erspread with blank 
bewilderment and profound disgust 1 I was the 
wrong " white mem," and he had a right to be 
agitated, poor man 1 ..Nevertheless, I will testify^ 
" for a' that and a' that," the man was kind and 
pleasant. 

Busau was in asmall ravine skirted with wooded 
hills, and in the distance showed the higher moun- 
tain peaks before-mentioned. It is in the lower 
hills the antimony is found, which the Borneo 
Company export largely to England. Most 
non-mineralogical readers will at once think of 
the poisonous medicine, with which several sen^ 
sational murders have been committed ; but that 
is only the oxide of antimony, the result of 
heated air; whereas the metal deposit con- 
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tributes to the intellectual productiveness of 
type-making and to the more soothing office of 
britannia-metal teapots. Certainly, aB most 
things have their good and their bad qualities, 
the virtues of the type and the teapot go far to 
outweigh the evil of medical poisoning. 

The metal is found in limestone-rock, and is 
mixed with quartz, and has the appearance of 
bright blacklead, sometimes quite silvery. It is 
quarried by blasting, which the mountains never 
fail to echo with an astonished boom, as though 
they roared out, " What now ? what now ? Can- 
not we solid blocks remain in peace ? Must we 
be shaken to our very bases ? What now ? 
What now T 

A tramroad, partly of the iron- wood and partly 
of iron-metal, had been constructed to the various 
quarries, and to the next station, Jambusan, 
about five miles distant. We rode upon this 
railway. The jolting could well compare with 
an American buggy over a corduroy road. You 
had to be very careful in speaking to keep your 
tongue within your teeth, still more careful if 
the teeth had not their " domicile of origin " in 
the mouth. 

It happened one day that a learned geologist 
and naturalist, who had been for some time 
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examining the state of the works, diving and 
climbing and prying into all the crevices and 
fissures of the mountains and valleys and rivu- 
lets and deposits of all kinds, was seen carefully 
examining the railroad track. 

** What sort of specimen do you expect to find 
there?" asked one of the Cornwall miners 
quizzically. 

" Well," replied the geologist, with a cunning 
smile, " I hope to find my teeth, which were 
jolted out last night !" 

I think, if the company would only advertise 
the road sufl&ciently, it would become a paying 
concern, and quite fashionable for the invalids 
of this coimtry, who nearly all sufier from inertia. 

The Singapore people especially have con- 
trived to make their roads so smooth that there 
is not the slisfhtest exercise or movement in 
passing over them. For all the result it has 
upon the health, a fauteuil in a veranda would 
be equally useful ; and the consequence is that 
obesity becomes the prevailing complaint. A 
person becomes so bloated that to move is a 
trouble : he ceases to exert himself, and becomes 
fatter and yellower, until he falls a victim to the 
liver complaint. Now we have establishments 
for every kind of cure — ^water cures^ walking 
cures, steaming cures, drinking cures, starving 
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cures, bathing cures, high-trotting-horse-riding 
cures, and Banting cures ; but, for reduction of 
unduly large corporations by jolting exercise, I 
can conscientiously recommend the tramroad ta 
Jambusan. 

The country is delightful, the mountain air 
cool and bracing, as compared with Sarawak and 
Singapore, and the temperature is from 70'' to 
75°. There are also mineral springs, which 
would bear writing-up as well as any other 
springs. A sanatorium might be built upon 
one of the most picturesque spots in Borneo, 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of wooded hills, 
overlooking the interesting antimony mines and 
furnaces, where the explosions de temps en temps, 
equal to a royal birthday salute, would be bene- 
ficial for nervous people. 

Where the patient could enjoy a five-mile jolt 
before breakfast, and ditto after dinner, I am 
quite persuaded that, if it did not kill stout 
ladies and puffy gentlemen, it would certainly 
cure them. It would also restore the bloom to 
washed-out young ladies, for exencise and moun- 
tain mists are specifics for roseate colour ; and 
to all these advantages the only drawback is the 
risk of biting one's tongue or losing one's teeth. 
It would be a fine remedy for some Annamite 
woman, whose tongue can never be stopped. 
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Obviously, the great advantages of the jolting 
cure have never been brought to light, the com- 
pany having only had antimony and quicksilver 
in view ; but I willingly give my idea up to any 
enterprising patent medicine man, who could 
undertake to cure a variety of opposite diseases 
by the jolting process ; and I should feel bound 
to take a few shares, if such a Joint Stock 
Joggle Company were formed. Jambusan at 
present consists of a long row of palm-leaf houses, 
inhabited by the several hundred persons directly 
or indirectly employed by the company (Chinese, 
Dyaks, and Malays), and of a few pretty Swiss- 
looking cottages for the European superintend- 
ents, engineers, and clerks. 

The work-sheds, and engine-house, and fur- 
nace-chambers, together with the brick-kiln, con- 
•fltitute the artificial features of Jambusan. 

Its natural ones are very fine. Green hills 
encircle it, and are, in turn, bulwarked by more 
distant lofty chains of mountains, which lift 
their ultramarine-tinted shoulders from out a 
^owny coat of mist. 

These mountains are fantastic in their cloudy 
garments, sometimes having deep-pointed frills ; 
at others, long streams of filigree. Again, with- 
•out any suspicion of cold, they appear in stout 
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mufflers of furry clouds, and alter their dress as 
often in a day as a lady does her gown in these 
countries. It is no doubt la mode dupays ; and 
the mountains, like the ladies, have nothing else 
to do. Both practices are very interesting to 
travellers, as one can speculate what colour a 
lady will appear in next, or what form of cloth- 
ing a mountain will affect at noon. Jambusan 
was celebrated for the coquetry of its clouds ; 
but, as there are no ladies there as yet, my 
similitude between the maids and the mists and 
the mountains has to be dropped short. Yet 
I believe, like Lord Dundreary, that if there had 
been maids, they would have changed their 
dress five or six times a day. 

As for the ladies of the country — ^the Malays 
especially — so limited is their wardrobe, that it 
would be indiscreet to suggest any change, lest 
it should reduce them to nil ; whereas the sea 
Dyaks, who are clothed in metal, have only to 
polish themselves up to resemble Joan of Arc, or 
perambulating brass kettles. Their costume is 
composed of a number of solid rings, of the 
thickness of a pipe stem, formed into a short 
tunic, rising to and supporting the bosom like a 
corset, tightening in at the waist, and descend- 
ing over the hip nearly to the knee, like a kilt. 
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The arms are similarly encased, leaving a space 
for the elbow-bend ; and the leggings, or stock- 
ings, extend from the ankle to the knee. Some- 
times they also wear armlets cut from the conch. 
Round their necks they wear beads, some of 
which they prize at an immense value, and of 
which the history is quite mystic and fabulous. 

They must have been brought into the country 
centimes ago by Hindoos, or I should say Vene- 
tians, as the texture of the bead perfectly re- 
sembles the old-fashioned glass, the ancient glory 
of Venice, if it were possible that these cosmo- 
polite merchants had ever reached as far as 
Borneo. However this may be, it is certain 
the beads are scarce and precious ; and the Dyak 
will not part with one, except in the very last 
extremity ; and then he considers that he ought 
to receive for his dirty-looking bit of glass the 
same amount that he would for a diamond of 
the same size. 

It is not yet ascertained how they came by 
these beads, which descend as heirlooms from 
generation to generation — and hence their value 
is not intrinsic, but hereditary, like some of the 
china cups of our great-grandmothers. The 
beads are not made of any precious stones or 
gems, but are bits of composition, probably glass. 
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inlaid with small-shaped patterns of diflTerent 
colours. They are extremely ugly, and, one would 
think, unattractive to the eye of a savage j yet 
they are proud to set them in necklaces of gold 
beads artistically worked ; or, if they are not 
wealthy, they eke out with the common beads 
of Birmingham ware, distinguishing, however, 
very clearly the difference. 

An acute and speculative Chinaman — no 
other, indeed, than my stout friend with the 
beautiful wife (to whom I have already referred) 
— got a facsimile supply of these manufactured 
in China, and deceived the natives, who bartered 
their gutta-percha. India-rubber, and sago for 
them. The Dyaks at first never suspected the 
possibiUty of imitation ; but when this was dis- 
covered by them, the trade was at an end. They 
could distinguish easily between the genuine and 
the spurious ones. It is a curious fact that the 
most civilized and the most savage should both 
entertain a mania for ugly old crockery ware, 
without either beauty or intrinsic value, or even 
history. 

Whilst I was there a strange scene occurred 
at the manager's bungalow. A mother, with the 
grandmother, came from Singapore to claim her 
£on, who was employed in the works, but had 
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lan away from his home without her consent. 
She presented herself in that peculiar sliding 
manner native to Orientals. 

"Tuan," she said, "your feet are as myhead" — 
a wonderful physiological problem to announce ; 
but she had come to ask a favour, and thought 
a little flattery might not be amiss. She had 
also brought a cooked duck, that looked very 
like an Egyptian mummy, and smelt strongly of 
the aromatic spices used in embalming. It was 
cut and trussed, so as to be perfectly flat, 
with the four limbs and neck on the surface. 
In spite of these peculiarities, we ate it that day 
at dinner, and it turned out delicious. 

The mother, or mothers both combined, wished 
the manager to send the runaway back to Sing- 
apore, in order that he might be under the pro- 
tection of his progenitors. Said the manager — 

"The young man is doing very well here; 
and, since you are both here, why not all 
remam ? 

"That cannot be," replied the mother's mother; 
" my mother is still in Singapore, and we must 
aU return, and the youth must come back in 
order to be under the protection of his ma's 
ma's ma. We wish him also to marry at once, 
as the ma's ma's ma is ninety years of age, and 
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slie wishes to be a ma's ma's ma's ma before 
she dies." 

This was such a forcible reason, that the man- 
ager, unable to withstand it, was obliged to 
yield, partly to the seductions of the spiced 
duck, and partly to the strength of the argu- 
ment. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE CINNABAR MINES OF BORNEO. 

N the very heart of the Bougon moun- 
tains, which are one of the great chains 
that intersect Borneo, three hundred 
miles from anywhere in any direction, if we 
except the city of Kuching (with which there is 
no connection, and to which there is no road), are 
situated the antimony and cinnabar mines of the 
famous Borneo Company. Theylie in a little nook, 
suiTounded by a labyrinth of ravines formed by 
a riotous little torrent, that seems not to know 
its own mind for twenty yards together, but 
rushes hither and thither, making a way for 
itself by overthowing and quarrelling generally 
with boulders and trees. 

Thus situated, the works are shut in by hills 
of flowering creepers and ferns, and by ver- 
dure-clad mountains which rise pile upon pile 
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for more than three thousand feet, until the 
faint leaves of their clinging vines are trellised 
against the cerulean sky. On all sides rise vast 
adamantine walls of limestone, crowned by mil- 
lions and millions of evergreen timber trees. 
There is the bilian, or ironwood, which water 
can neither float nor destroy, defying alike the 
assaults of insects and of decay. The amphibious 
Sea-Dyaks employ it for the foundations of their 
water-houses ; and, because it is known that it 
will resist decay for hundreds of years, the 
Chinese use it for their most precious coffins, 
hoping thus to preserve their mummied ancestors 
till the Day of Judgment, however that day may 
be dated in Chinese calculations. Whether this 
delicate little attention will be appreciated by 
those ancestors when the time arrives remains to 
be seen. The coffins sometimes cost as much as 
a thousand dollars. The Borneo Company has 
constructed its tram-roads of this ironwood, and 
it answers the purpose well. Large quantities 
of it are also exported. 

Then there is the silver-stemmed tapang-tree, 
whose delicate leaves fall around it like a cloud 
of green lace, and shelter millions of hives, rich 
in golden honey, and annually yielding a vast 
supply of wax. 
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The kapur, or camphor-tree, stands here 
among its tropical fellows, exuding its fragrant 
gum, to be transported all over the world as a 
purifying and preserving agent 

The limestone walls are also crowned by the 
palaman, from whose triangular roots a " social 
board *' is cut in one solid slab, around which 
twenty to forty guests could be seated ; by the 
gutta-percha tree, which yields its heart's blood 
(for it has to be cut down) to preserve our mar- 
vellous Atlantic cables : by the india-rubber 
tree, whose uses are so infinite in number a^d 
SO well known as not to need mention ; by the 
creeper, whose slender stem overtops the tallest 
giants of the forest, and whose fibre makes the 
toughest cables known to mariners. 

Here, also, are the homes of the treefem and 
the orchids — those picturesque parasites, whose 
waxy flowers are only equalled in eccentric 
beauty by the wild nepenthe, which here yields 
its cooling draught to the agile Dyak, whose 
foot on his native mountains is as light and as 
Bure as that of his neighbour, the myas, or 
ourang-outang, who divides with him the pro- 
prietorship of the soil, attains the height of four 
feet eight inches, and is possessed of twice the 
strength of a man ; and who, sharing the feeling 
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of the wildest tribes of man, refuses to be 
utilized into slavery. From this seeming wisdom, 
no doubt, has arisen the fable that monkeys 
were able to speak at one time, but refused to 
do so, lest man should make them his slaves. 
Certain it is that^ could the myas be made to 
work, his labour would be most valuable to 
man. His tremendous strength and wonderful 
agility would clear the jungle, construct roads 
and bridges, and even cultivate the soil. Other 
animals have been turned to various uses suit- 
able to their capacities, but one with such 
gigantic strength, power of manipulation, and 
keen faculty of imitation, might easily be taught 
to supply the place of negroes upon plantations,, 
or of Dyaks in the forests. However, the 
cunning brutes refuse to take the initiatory 
step, and thus frustrate every plan for turning 
their dexterity to account. There can be no 
doubt that the monkey has the best of the 
arrangement The ourang-outang rarely attacks 
a man unless he gives the first offence, or 
approaches their young — ^which, imlike those of 
all other ftTn'Tna.1fl except man, are helpless, and 
rcqxdre the mother's care for six months. The 
baby monkey lies on its back, and kicks and 
cries just like a human infant, and is equally 
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difficult to rear away from its mother. Perhaps, 
however, the experimentors never tried the 
modem bottle and ''baby jumper/' (I after- 
wards learned that a gentleman did try, and 
succeeded well) 

Into this wilderness of monstrosities and 
magical beauties — containing, alike, the ma- 
terials to supply our daily wants, and to satisfy 
oor scientific requirements — have penetrated 
the agents of the energetic Borneo Company, 
ascending to the doud-capped peak, and bur- 
rowing in the bowels of the earth, acquiring 
timber, sago, antimony, cinnabar, gold, and dia* 
monds. Through their kindness, I was able to 
enter into their wondrous workshop in the 
bosom of Nature. 

A day's journey from Kuching, in a row-boat, 
or sampan, up the Sarawak river, brought me 
to Busan, the first of the compan/s antimony- 
works, where the ore is smelted from the solid 
xock« Here are the principal furnaces and the 
cargo-boats for conveying the purified antimony 
down the river to the company's wharves at 
Finding, whence the cargoes are shipped to diB- 
tant ports, and to Kuching, where there is a 
regular steam service to Singapore. 

A few miles farther^ up the country from 
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Busan, k Jambusan, which is reached by a 
tramway. It is situated in a basin, surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of vrooded hills, with the 
shadowy peaks of the great mountains, twenty 
or thirty miles distant, looming grandly in the 
blue ether. Here the principal blasting opera- 
tions are carried on, and here are also smelting- 
fumaces, and a brickyard for the construction of 
the necessary buildings. Jambusan, which is 
entirely sustained by the company's works, con- 
tains about three himdred inhabitants, most of 
whom are either directly or indirectly dependent 
upon the compatiy. 

Another day's journey upon a mettlesome 
pony, which liad various little dodges for throw* 
ing me out of the saddle, took me through one 
of the most glorious forests it has ever been my 
fortune to behold. A bridle path, or horse 
trail, had, with much engineering skill, been 
contrived at the foot of the mountain, following 
the lead of the stream ; which, as I before re- 
marked, never knew its own mind, but wriggled 
about like a tadpole in clear water, sometimes 
diving right under the mountain, and bubbling 
up on the other side by some hydraulic process 
known only to itself. Its freaks, however, had 
tnade necessary no less than forty-eight bridges 
in the fifteen miles to Tegora, my destination. 
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Here the manager kindly placed his bungalow 
at my service, with a Chinese cook withofcit a 
chin, the materials for which had evidently 
gone to make extra large cheek bones ; a Malay 
to wait upon me ; a very small Dyak, with a 
very big sword, to defend me ; and a splendid 
kangaroo-dog, named Tam — something between 
a greyhoimd and a staghoimd — in whom I 
placed all confidence; all reinforced by my 
own special Annamite follower. Nam. These 
composed my establishment. I was also offered 
the services of a young boa-constrictor, to 
keep the rats away ; but this I deelined with 
thanks. 

"While he is young, he will not injure you," 
said the manager, " but only destroy the rats." 

"Under those circumstances," I said, "I should 
require to see his baptismal register, to ascertain 
his exact age, as he might have some sinister 
motive in representing himself younger than he 



was. 



Here, perched among the tree-tops, in a nook 
like a crow's-nest (for the bungalow or villa was 
situated upon a sugar-loaf of its own, about five 
himdred feet high), I could look down upon the 
works below, and view the useful and the prac- 
tical ; or, gazing upward, could behold all that 
was romantic and grand. 
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It was easy for me to imagine myself once 
more in Yo-Semite, without danger of snow ; for 
the only accident which could happen here 
would be to be blown from the top of my 
Olympian eminence into the Plutonic region 
below, where Dyak Vulcans were tending fur- 
naces which belched forth molten lava of anti- 
mony, smelted from the tenacious rock, and 
dazzling quicksilver, forced by the roaring 
flames from the ruddy cinnabar, which had been 
sent flying down from the topmost peaks by the 
force of gunpowder. 

When an explosion takes place, the outrage 
is groaned, and moaned, and sighed over by 
every peak, far and near, for full sixteen seconds, 
as though they were incredulous of the fiwjt that 
puny man could come with a small fusee, and 
absolutely shatter their adamantine gates, and 
steal their pent-up treasures. 

Antimony is found principally as a sulphide 
or sulphuret, in seams of limestone, sometimes 
with silver, lead, and nickel It also occurs in 
bright silvery streaks, in white quartz ; and 
specimens of it, thus combined, are very pretty 
and ornamental. Native or pure antimony is 
also found, but only in small quantities. The 
metal was known to the ancients as ^^ broad- 
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eye," from its power, when applied to the eyes, 
to increase their apparent size. Turkish women 
still use it, both for eyes and eyebrows; while 
the court dancers of Gampuchia employ it to 
impart to their ordinary countenances that pecu- 
liaJiLyrian express^ which constitu J the 
witching'lrm o'f their performance. 

The Borneo Company exports it in large 
guttering blocks, most of it being sent to 
England. Though the least ornamental, it is 
perhaps the most useful of the exports ; and, 
imder the polished guise of ** Britannia Metal," 
it domesticates itself in candlesticks, tea-spoons, 
type, and teapots. Its work comes back to us, 
and finds its way even to the tops of these 
mountains, telling us upon the newspaper sheets 
of all that is passing in the great world below. 
(Not that the types always speak the truth ; for 
I see by one of the journals, that I am in 
Australia, which would imply a quality of 
ubiquity which I do not possess. To the best 
of my belief, I am now at Tegora, in the Bougon 
range of Borneo, though I could not swear even 
if cross-examined by the Attorney- General him- 
self, where I was last week, or a month ago for 

^ I take no date, 
And I pay no rate 
Under the forest trees." 
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And my three watches have, for the last three 
months, ceased to mark the time.) 

Around the teapot of antimony, how many 
elderly ladies will congregate, talking of by- 
gone years, and of the scandal of yesterday. 
With what a world of tit bits of family history 
that innocent antimony, now dug from the fresh 
mountain caverns, will become acquainted. 
The oxide of antimony is obtained by passing 
flames from the furnace over the sulphate, along 
several chambers, in which the fumes condense 
upon the walls and form the oxide. 

Quicksilver is, as I have said, found in abun- 
dance. We all know the important part it 
plays in informing us of the temperature, and of 
the future state of the weather. Here, in its 
native earth, it must have plenty of running up 
and down to do, for there is a storm of rain, 
wind, thunder, and lightning, as I am told, 
on three hundred and fifty days out of the 
three hundred and sixty five, thus leaving only 
fifteen days for it to repose. Rain, more or less, 
there seems to be every day ; but, generally 
speaking, it is soon over; and the atmosphere 
afterwards is singularly clear and brilliant. 
Quicksilver is found in the red cinnabar stone, 
in the mountain steeps and water coursea 
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These stones are the most valuable, as they con- 
tain frequently seventy-five per cent, of pure 
mercury, whereas the solid rock yields little 
more than five or six per cent. The process of 
obtaining the metal firom the latter is not unlike 
gold quartz-mining. The rock is first blasted a 
little below the surface of the topmost peaks, 
which are fast being levelled with the ravines. 
Should cinnabar be found in all of them, the 
features of the Bougon range will exhibit a 
marked change in twenty or thirty years 
hence. 

The Borneo Company will then find that it 
has been enacting the rather unexpected r61e of 
missionary, by fulfilling the scriptural prophecy 
concerning " exalting the valleys, and laying the 
hills low." No one would guess that to be the 
mission of the company's people, to look at 
them. The debris from the blasting is brought 
down from the mountains, by a tram-road, to 
the stamps, which pound the broken rock into 
pudding, or dark, chocolate-coloured dough. 
This is next spread over tables, or slabs, where, 
amder the constant washing of water, each 
ingredient of the original rock finds its level 
according to its specific gravity. Now separated 
from its friends and adherents (especially the 
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iron pyrites), it passes through a ret6rt, and 
comes dripping out, as that marvellous globular 
fluid known as quicksilver. It is secured 
in iron bottles, and valued at about six dollars 
per pound; is shipped principally to China, 
where it is used for making vermUion, with 
which colour that country is bedizened, from 
temples to teapots, from their celestial emperors 
to their portraits of imps. So few, indeed, 
are the articles made in China without the 
use of vermilion, that it would be quite as 
diflScult to discover them as to enumerate those 
that are. No representation, of deity or devil, 
is complete without it ; there is no fair damsel 
who does not seek to improve her beauty 
by laying it thickly upon her face. The dis- 
graced mandarin swallows it as poison, while the 
potent official denotes his rank by it. All 
dragons seem to hold a mine of it in their 
throats; and all inscriptions are written either 
upon or with it; so that to receive a scarlet 
letter has less of portentous meaning than such a 
ruddy document would have in Ireland. 

What shall I say of the inestimable mirror, 
wherein individuals look at individual selves— 
which shows up wrinkles and gray hairs, gives 
the lie to flattering tongues, and does its best to 
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be the " giftie," sighed for by Bums, and enables 
ns " to see ourselves as others see us." 

Mercury as a medicine, however, has nearly 
haditeday. At the retorts salivation is very 
rare ; I heard of only one case. A poor fellow 
appeared before the manager with all his teeth 
wrapped up in a paper parcel, asking what he 
was to do. 

"Have them set in gold, and put them in 
again," replied the chief, deliberately. 

No doubt that was the only thing to be done. 
Oold is not found in Borneo in very large quan- 
tities, except here and there, where a "luck- 
fall" has yielded several thousands of dollars. 
It is washed out of the beds of rivulets and 
streams. Digging is almost impracticable, owing 
to the excess of rain, which seizes upon any 
excavation, and floods it at once. Washing, by 
means of conduits or flumes, as they would be 
called in Califomia, is carried on by the Chinese, 
in much the same fashion as there. 

The Borneo Company has about one thousand 
Chinese in its service, while as many Dyaks are 
employed for less careful and more arduous 
work ; the head work is of course done by 
Europeans. The Chinese are most prized by the 
<5ompany, on account of their greater industry, 
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ingenuity, and patience ; in fact, all over the 
Eastern Archipelago coolie labour is in great 
demand, and its importation is gradually working 
out the progress of the world. Not only as re- 
gards labour is this the case, but in many 
instances the Chinese manage important com- 
mercial interests, especially in Saigon and Singa- 
pore, in which places they figure among the 
most influential and wealthy merchants. 

The Mongolian mind, when once freed from 
the peculiar Chinese trammel, becomes extremely 
active and keenly perceptive. The Chinese are 
wonderful at working out details, whereas the 
Malay has more of the Itahan or Portuguese 
insouciance ; and there appears to be no logical 
sequence in his character, and no mathematical 
precision in his brain. The Dyaks, though they 
work bravely and intelligently for a time, cannot 
be made to understand the necessity for constant 
labour ; they believe in six months' labour and 
six months' play ; and, when they have saved 
enough to eke out a scanty subsistence for a 
time, they are off to their mountain fastnesses — 
the Dyak villages, perched up among the clouds. 
Here they plant a little paddi or rice, and live 
upon their earnings, until starvation again drives 
them down to the plains to labour. 
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They also are seekera for the diamond^ the 
Dyak women patiently sifting the pebbly beds 
of the rivulets for weeks or months together^ 
and then, perhaps, finding a small, transparent 
stone, which to Vhem is I fortune. Sonfe fin. 
diamonds have been discovered worth several 
thousands of dollars. The straw-coloured is that 
most frequently found. A very fine one was 
offered to me for seventy dollars. A pale green 
is also often found, but of course neither is so 
valuable as the pure water of the clear diamond. 
There is an abundance of small diamonds, and 
these may be had very cheap. The native 
workmen are not very skilful lapidaries, and so 
the finest gems are sent to Europe to be cut. 

As there is no organized system of diamond- 
hunting here, it is impossible to say whether 
gems can be found in sufficient quantity, and of 
good enough quality to merit the attention of 
such a company as the Borneo, which as yet has 
devoted itself to the more ready wealth of cin- 
nabar and antimony. 

Peering out from my tower on high I could 
also perceive, midway between zone and zenith, 
one of those curious habitations, like a great 
human nest perched on the tree-tops, containing 
from three to four hundred people, living like 
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birds of the air or beasts of the forest. I could 
look down the winding path cut through the 
jungle to the antimony and cinnabar works, with 
their numerous engine-houses, washing-houses, 
offices, tram-roads and shops, and upon the 
engineers', clerks', and superintendents' pretty 
bungalows, dotted over the sides of the mountain 
like Swiss cottages, with their wide-spreading 
palm-leaf roofs and exterior stair- ways. To that 
little world below I may have seemed like the 
Lady of Shalott, — substituting writing for weav- 
ing, but there was no Sir Launcelot, unless I 
could so regard a Dyak youth, who used to ste^d 
up generally with the shadows of the moon, and 
discourse sweet music from a species of pumpkin 
and half-adozen bamboo reeds. The melody 
was like the " Cors des Alpes*' in the overture 
of " Guillaume Tell,'' and very soft and plaintive 
he could make it. 

When I made my page Nam hold the Ian- 
thorn to his face, I was rejoiced to find that his 
large, wild eyes — like a dog's or a gazelle's — 
spoke only of tender rapture, without a symptom 
of desire to possess my head as a trophy. I 
gave him a dollar for his instrument, and com- 
menced learning the Dyak ccw A pumpkin. Thus 
the Dyak reapers, climbing the trees for orchids 
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for some enterprizing botanist, might have heard 
the wail of my pipes, and mistaken me for the fairy 
Lady of Shalott, or Antou, — a sort of Dyak 6an- 
-»Ae6, but certainly it would not be in the morn- 
ing early. I am quite content to let the birds 
have both the early music and the early worm. 

It was a matter of wondering conjecture to 
those natives what I could possibly be doing up 
there all alone, but for me there was no romantic 
apprehension of being fe^Ved, t.e., of having my 
head taken off at one blow by a Dyak scimitar, 
for the mountain Dyaks now prefer taking dollars 
to taking heads ; and their great " head-house," 
where the young braves were formerly nurtured, 
is now only ornamented with a lot of smudgy 
old heads of thirteen years ago, overcooked and 
overdried. The last grand hattue was at the 
time of the Chinese insurrection in Sarawak, 
when most of the latter paid the penalty of their 
treachery to Sir James Brooke. In the lime- 
atone caves are found the edible " birds* nests," 
«o much esteemed by the Chinese for soups and 
ragouts. 

These natural tunnels, excavated by the action 
of the rivers, served in many instances for the 
hiding-places of the then wretched, himted 
epicures, who, notwithstanding the tempting 
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fare around them, died of hunger, and their 
whitened bones now attest their miserable end. 
It is interesting to look down over the pic5- 
turesque scene, and trace the change which, in 
less than two years, has been effected by the 
indomitable energy of the white race. First 
comes the pioneer, with his probing-rod or magic 
wand ; then the buildings begin to rise, like 
habitable mushrooms. How the engine and 
machinery got here, struck me as being as great 
a miracle as the transport of the Holy Stable of 
Bethlehem to Loretto. But the Borneo Com- 
pany does not seem to be composed of the sort 
of people who have miracles performed in their 
favour. Nevertheless, there they are — furnaces, 
and iron jars and cisterns in which to keep the 
mercuiy until it is sent off. It is a curious sen- 
sation to dip one's fingers into this iron vat, and 
feel the quicksilver collapse as we try to grasp 
it, yet sustaining a five-pound weight of iron 
upon its glittering bosom. 

Tegora is yet in its infancy ; but, should the 
cinnabar continue to be found in large quantities, 
it promises to be not only the most beautiful 
but the richest place in Borneo. Several hun- 
dreds of persons are at work, and improvements 
are going on. Valuable timber is abundant^ 
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and Dyaks are not scarce ; they are constantly 
coming in for employment. 

These- mountain Dyaks have not the magni- 
ficent physique of the sea Dyaks ; but though 
they are small, their Hmbs are beautifully 
moulded and of perfect symmetry, the muscles 
fully developed. Their skin is so fine and 
smooth, yet so hard, that it resembles bronze 
rather than anything else. They also retain 
the special charms of eyelashes and eyebrows, 
which the sea Dyaks do not ; and their eyes are 
soft, wild, passionate, and lustrous. The nose, 
although broad, is straight on the bridge, and 
the nostrils fine and dilated, like those of a 
thoroughbred horse. The mouth, when not 
disfigured by the disgusting habit of sink- 
chewing, though somewhat full and heavy, is yet 
handsome. Their undress — that is to say, when 
out of their war accoutrements — is precisely 
what the word signifies ; and yet, strange as this 
may appear, it fails to strike the European eye 
as indecorous. The missionaries have done 
little to clothe or Chiistianize them, although 
they are the most intelligent of savages — having 
no fixed religion of their own, no priesthood, 
and no religious worship. Omens and the signs 
in the heavens are their spiritual guides ; and it 
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is curious that, after thirty years of British rule 
(as we may call that of Sir James Brooke), and 
accommodated as they have been with a bishop 
or two supported by some of the Exeter HaU 
Societies, these natives should, with the excep- 
tion of a few chUdren, have adhered to theu^ 
own ideas and practices. I spent several weeks 
among them, going from mountain to moun- 
tain, and village to village, and met with more 
kindness and true politeness than I have often 
encountered in more civilized places. Excepting 
that uncomfortable national institution of " head 
hunting," I think the Dyaks a very pleasant and 
interesting people. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



VIA BATONGS. 




IRAMBO is one of those isolated moun^ 
tains which rise abruptly out of a 
vast jungle plain, looking as though 
they had come there by some stninge freak of 
nature. Sirambo towers 2000 feet vertically. 
At a short distance, but without any communi- 
cation, are its companions, Matang and Singi ; 
the latter, singular in its square top, looks like 
a gigantic fortress. Moi, the loftiest of all these 
isolated peaks, is 3000 feet high, and wooded to 
the very top with magnificent timber. Sirambo 
was about five miles from Pakou fort, where I 
was staying with one of the Rajah's offidals ; 
yet, from the intense clearness of the atmosphere, 
it scarcely looked two, and constantly inspired 
me with the desire to ascend it. 

After regarding this temptation for several 
days, it became too strong for prudence; wo 
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yielded to that peculiar British failing of mount- 
ing to the top of everything, and set out upon 
the expedition. 

I had been in the habit of ascendinor mountains 

o 

four times as high on ponies, mules, or mustangs, 
and had therefore no experience of what a walk- 
ing feat might be ; and, like a child that thrusts 
its dimpled finger into the flame of a candle to 
catch it, I thought a five-mile walk amid ferns 
and forest trees must be both easy and delightful. 
For nothing but one's feet were available on this 
route on account of the bridges, which were 
neither more nor less than small trees, or some- 
times bamboos, cast across the stream or precipice. 
Like the child, I don't feel inclined to try the 
experiment again — certainly not on a Dyak 
road. 

As these bridges, or hatongs, occurred about 
every hundred yards, no four-footed animals 
could traverse them. Even my dog, Tam, had 
much difficulty in crossing, and had frequently 
to swim for it. I do not think any other animal 
than a monkey can walk four miles on a round 
stick without apprenticeship to an acrobat or a 
Dyak. Most children who find their way into 
a timber-yard immediately commence walking 
narrow planks and logs, which shows that there 
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is an inherent propensity in human nature to 
balance itself in this very precarious fashion ; 
and thus the Dyak makes all his roads of a single 
«par. He lays it flat through the jungle to keep 
him out of the mud and briars. He throws it 
across streams of water, and steps over it like a 
tight-rope dancer. When he comes to a rock or 
vertical hill, he notches the tree and marches up 
it as though it were the marble staircase to St. 
Peter's or the Tuileries. He places these notched 
trees as a ladder up several hundred feet of the 
mountain ; he would consider it infra dig. to 
make a serpentine path and go up by easy stages. 
No ! he takes the whole of the thousand feet in 
one straight line, little out of the perpendicular, 
by an angle of twenty-three degi-ees — a sort of 
isosceles triangle ; and when I brought myself to 
beUeve that five miles of a rough forest walk 
would not be hard work, especially while feming 
on the way, my wildest imagination never con- 
•ceived the probability that it would be a prome- 
nade (ci la Blondin) of batong-walking and of 
steady ladder-climbing. 

Sometimes the batong, or sticks, were relieved 
by small holes scooped in the rock, into which 
you could insert your toe. Sometimes the marl 
was cut into steps, with a bit of bamboo on each 
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side, which prevented it from slipping. In fact^ 
I may say it was a bamboo road fi*om beginning 
to end. However placed — horizontal, or sloping, 
or perpendicular, crossways or straight — it waa 
still bamboo. 

Some of the bridges were remarkable speci- 
mens of architecture. Two piles of long bamboo 
were driven into the bed of the river, so as to 
meet and cross within a yard from the top, where 
a single spar was thrown across. Upon this you 
had to walk, supporting yourself as best you 
might, with the tips of your fingers on a slender 
reed tied on the tops of the bamboo. The whole 
structure looked solid enough for a good-sized 
fly, and creaked and swayed as you passed. The 
bridge in " La Sonnambula," over which Amina 
passes, is a solid fabric in comparison; and 
the suspension bridges at Crumlyn Valley and 
Niagara Falls are massive structures. Of thesa 
Dyak bridges traversing rapid torrents, there ia 
scarcely any portion thicker than a man's wrist, 
the strength and elasticity of the bamboo alone 
affording the necessary support ; any other wood 
as slender would yield at once. 

Another description of bridge which we had 
to cross was still more fragile. Instead of sup- 
ports in the ground, it was suspended from the 
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trees on either side of the river, exactly on the 
principle of our suspension bridges, only made 
of bamboo, and tied together with creepers or 
withes. 

It requires a strong argumentative convic- 
tion that man in his savage state was intended 
to balance himself on these perilous heights, and 
the example of the Dyaks, before one could fairly 
venture upon them. Tam, my great kangaroa 
dog, could not manage them at all, and sUpped 
aside, and athwart, and astride, and overboard 
altogether. When it was merely a stream, he 
swam and tore up the opposite bank, with a 
springing desperation that only dogs who are 
afraid of being left behind ever evince. But on 
one occasion the bridge was over a chasm of 
huge boulders and rocks. Poor Tam slipped 
through, and fell with a crash on the rocks below ! 
Nothing daunted, he made a bold dash for the 
bridge ; but it was far too high for even his long^ 
elastic limbs, and he fell back, slipping between 
two great boulders, and disappeared with a 
pitiful yelp I shall never forget. I could not 
help stopping on my perilous rail to utter words 
of comfort to the poor beast as he sank out of 
sound and hearing. To rescue him from that 
vortex was impossible, even for a Dyak ; and I 
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think the blue sky, and the green palms, and 
the fem-clad route, all grew dim and clouded 
■ — I felt so sick and sorry for the loss of poor 
Taml 

But I could not stand there with the bamboo 
-creaking and swaying under me ; I was forced 
to move on, and, more as a relief to my feelings 
than from any hope as I scaled the steep rock on 
the other side of the bridge, I shouted with all 
i\\y might, ** Tam 1 Tam ! Tam !" 

The rocks, as though anticipating my wants, 
echoed it again and again. My friends shook 
their heads, and said, " He is gone, poor fellow ! 
he is somewhere in the bowels of the earth ere 
this!" 

It only seemed that a short time had elapsed 
since his disappearance, yet it must have been 
twenty minutes, when one of our Dyaks pointed 
4iloft, and there were Tam's head and fore-paws, 
making desperate efforts to squeeze through 
another fissure. 

I clapped my hands with delight, and en- 
treated the Dyak to scramble up to his assist- 
ance — for a Dyak can climb almost any surface 
— and away he went, springing and clinging, 
like a goat or gazelle, and finally dragged Tam 
oul ; and the grateful brute licked my hands 
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and kept close by me, as though he owed me hia 
life. He ran a few paces before me, every mo- 
ment turning back to warn me of some new 
danger, seeing me safely over it, and then 
bounding forward again. He was dreadfully 
bruised, but had no bones broken, fortunately. 

We had started about nine o'clock in the 
morning, and what with the heat of the sun, at 
least one hundred degrees, and the tremorous. 
excitement caused by the terrible bridges, or 
rather rails we had to cross, we had got over 
only half the distance by midday, when we 
made a halt to take breakfast. 

It was the regular halting place, or caravan- 
sary of the Dj'^aks, though of a primitive fiishion, 
consisting of a limpid stream, some mighty 
lichi trees, and a bamboo rail for them to rest 
their burdens upon. There was a hocaxje of wild 
pineapple, which also made the spot desirable for 
a noonday halt. We set out our cold chicken^ 
boiled eggs, and sherry, and gathered a few 
pineapples. I culled a handful of enormous 
cuckoo-grass, five times as large as the English 
leaf, and ate it as a delicate salad. 

This may sound like very luxurious camping- 
out in the wilderness, but chicken is the special 
and almost only commodity of Borneo : chicken 
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for breakfast, chicken for lunch, chicken for din- 
ner ; ditto repeated every day ; something like 
rabbits in Wales, where servants make a bargain 
not to be compelled to eat them more than three 
times a week. The natives do not eat much 
flesh-meat, and the Europeans seem to neglect 
the necessary labour to obtain it in perfection ; 
but chickens are easily hatched, easily raised, 
and easily killed and cooked, though, to say the 
truth, the Chinese and Eastern poultiy generally 
is to Europeans most obnoxious and detestable. 
It tastes exactly what it is — unfed. When 
killed, it is held in boiling water until the 
feathers drop off ; consequently it is half-boiled 
before it is roasted or grilled : in short, the 
usual taste and texture of chicken in Eastern 
countries is of very coarse, cooked table-cloth. 
No wonder people become weary of fowl. 

One of the Rajah's oflBcers had been trying to 
•cultivate geese, as a change, and all his friends 
were watching eagerly the process, hoping that 
they would soon receive an invitation to partake 
of them. It fell to my lot to be one of the party, 
and I think there was but one opinion, viz. 
that goose was the most delicious viand that 
<;ould be set before a human being. We said, 
like the little foxes, " that it was the very best 
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goose we had eaten in all our lives, and we did 
feel inclined to pick the bones, ho !" Yet I did 
not fail to remember the time when, in Ireland, 
the poor goose was tabooed at every table with 
any pretension to gentility. " Tel est la vie," 
even of a goose — despised in one country, held 
sacred in another, and regarded as very good 
eating in a third. 

With the aid of the chicken, we succeeded in 
gaining the top of the mountain, which had now 
become a succession of steps, or rather want of 
steps. The Dyak went first, holding my hand, 
and taking every precaution that I did not fall ; 
for, though I did my best to put my feet in his 
footsteps, I did not always succeed, not having 
his catlike tenacity. But another of those 
elastic ApoUos was close behind me, and would 
have caught me, had I slipped. 

They besought us to rest at their village all 
night, but, as we were wet through with a heavy 
fihower which had fallen, we preferred to continue 
our route. They entertained us with cocoa-nut 
milk and fruit, regretting it was not the season 
for the doorian, whose lovely white blossom 
now covered the ground like flakes of snow, 
I did not (I would prefer not to) go within a 
quarter of a mile of one, if possible. 
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The women of Sirambo did not wear brass 
armour, like their river-sisters : strings of beads 
and the conch were their ornaments. Their 
great "head-house," which was at a little distance, 
was falling into ruin, and, the heads becoming 
less prized, these Dyaks were so degenerate that 
they had actually sold two of these capital trea- 
sures to a German ethnologist, who had recently 
been out in the east collecting skulls ! 

They made beautiful arabesque carving in 
wood, emblazoning with dragons'-blood and 
saffron. One of my gutta-percha guides — the 
one I admired the most — gave me a pair of sirri 
bags, containing betel and lime, which he had 
carved himself 

As we neared the Rajah's bungalow, which 
we reached that evening, the panorama which 
opened all around us would have compensated 
for ten times the toil. Perfectly enraptured 
with the glories spread around me, I resolved to 
remain a few days there in the bungalow to 
feast my eyes upon a scene I might never look 
upon again. My friends had, therefore, to leave 
me to come down when the spirit moved me. 

There were in charge of the place a Dyak man, 
with large untrustworthy eyes, and his son, a 
beautiful epitome of a man, who caught brOliant 
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butterflies for me, with Nam, whose culinary ac- 
complishments I have already noted, and a whole 
light brigade of Dyaks to fathom the streams, or 
climb the trees, and forage generally. I was 
very well off indeed, and enjoyed it to the full. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE STORM AT SIRAMBO. 




HAD been lounging in the bath-room, 
situated about fifty yards from the 
house, between two great rocks, 
one overhanging the other, through which a 
limpid stream trickled, and filled an excavation 
with crystal water, clear, cool, and delicious, 
whether for laving, or for drinking. Overhead, 
was an immense boulder ; under the feet, 
another ; and in the front it was screened in by 
a palisade of palm leaves. A bank of earth 
formed a divan round the bath, covered with the 
most exquisite fern-moss ; lovely creepers fes- 
tooned the roof ; and for a bath-room, which is 
generally so uninviting and ugly, this was fit for 
Diana herself — vast, lofty, airy, and beautifiil, in 
form and colouring. It was the beau id^ of a 
chamber in a tropical climate. True, there was, 
besides the music of the trickling water, a 
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strange hissing sound which Tarn, who would 
never allow me out of his sight after the accident, 
made a furious rush towards. It was a snake ; but 
they are generally harmless in this coimtry. I 
loitered gathering the most delicate ferns, 
which are as fine as sea-anemones, and ascending, 
called Nam to climb for some tempting tamarind 
leaves, when I noticed the most awful appear- 
ance over the mountains. They appeared set in 
an atmosphere of jet black, of terrific grandeur. 

The sharp jagged peaks of the Bougon chain 
pierced up, majestic, fierce, and dark, yet 
intensely visible. Matang looked fi-owning in 
its rough strength, and Singi mighty in its 
square, solid size ; but all around the deep black 
was spreading, and Sirambo the only point of 
light that could penetrate through the deepen- 
ing gloom. 

The little Dyak boy, who had gone out to 
catch me some butterflies, could find none 
that day. He pointed to the storm. Where 
those gorgeous butterflies hide themselves 
during these hurricanes, only Providence knows. 
The father Dyak, with the big eyes not to be 
trusted, motioned me into the house, but I was 
too absorbed in the grand Plutonic scene before 
me. It grew wilder and wilder, and more 
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weirdly mysterious ! Blacker and blacker 
loomed the heavens overheaxL The moiintains 
emerged from amidst the gloom as though they 
were uplifting from their base. That twenty- 
mile view was one of horror and dismay. 
Again the Dyak touched me, and Nam shouted 
from the balcony. I tiuned to go in, for I felt 
a sudden fright come over me, but I was too 
late. A howl like that of a milUon demons caught 
up the air around me, and I was tossed like a dry 
leaf against the steps I was trying to gain, while 
I saw Nam and the little Dyak blown straight 
in at the door. I could not regain my feet, 
such was the strength of the wind, but the Dyak 
soon came to the rescue, and, with a great 
struggle, hauled me up into the verandah, only 
to feel the house see-sawing to and fro ; the 
whole of my eatables, wearables, writing-mate- 
rials, and pressed ferns, flying in one avalanche 
out at the opposite side ; Nam yelling in his 
keenest Annamite, trying to catch them, and 
Tarn in despair barking at them. To seize my 
MS. book was my first effort ; but, as the ataps 
of the roof were all standing on end, I had to 
sit upon it in the outer verandah, which, being 
very low, was the most sheltered place in the 
house so long as it stood upright. But the Dyak 
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suggested maJdng for the bath-room, as he feared 
the house would come down with a crash, aud be 
blown over the mountain bodUy. We, therefore, 
seized each one a blanket, made a rush together, 
tumbling, scrambling, rolling — literally blown 
4own the hiU with the rubbish, the wind being 
at our backs. 

There we sat huddled against the rocks — ^the 
big Dyak, the httle Dyak, Nam, Tarn, and my- 
self, in red and green blankets. Nam's clothes 
had been blown from his back. There we 
sat all in a row — a strange group for a photo- 
grapher — the little Dyak rejoicing extremely in 
his blanket, and yelling in harmony with the 
howl of the wind, and the shriek of the tortured 
tcees, whose lofty summits were bowed far 
out of the perpendicular. Tall giants> over one 
lumdred feet in height, bent and swayed like 
rushes. Tam sat up straight in his blanket, as 
though saying to himself in a dignified manner, 
"I quite appreciate this attention in being 
treated like any other heathen." Nam alter- 
nately grew pale and laughed between fear 
and the novelty of the position, and talked 
his smattering of five languages indefinitely ; 
while I, with my hair standing literally on 
-end at its full length, held by the wind. 
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gazed into this wild chaos, and calculated 
the chances of our ever getting back to the 
house. 

Now came the flashes of lightning and the 
rolls of thunder ; and the whole landscape firoin 
black, became, for an instant, vivid purple^ 
ghastly and terrible to behold ; the skiey 
artillery making our little company tremble 
with its deafening peals. Then came the rain 
in a mighty splash through the open roof, filling 
the chambers, and drenching the few things left 
behind by the wind. I had taken up my mat- 
tress in time, and thrust it under the house, the 
little Dyak hugging and tugging at it like a 
young Hercules, for which zeal I made him 
a present of a knife. And so till midnight we 
kept guard amid the howling and pelting and 
roaring of the storm. 

Where were the poor monkeys ? Probably in 
some other bath-room like ours ; no doubt they 
have drawing-rooms and hold soirees too, if one 
could only catch them at it. The rolling and 
booming of the thunder sounded as though the 
vast mass of Singi had burst its bastion-like 
side under the pressure of the Borneo Company's 
gunpowder, and was tumbling down to the 
plains below. 
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The furious rain sped horizontaUy along, 
bearing ataps^ and sticks, and leaves which, like 
cartloads of refuse, showered about us. The 
debris of the valley seemed borne straight up 
the mounlain on L whirlwind, aa^Lhi^ 
down the other side, threatened to carry habita- 
tions and inhabitants all away together. The 
howl of the wind over that twenty miles of 
forest-trees could be likened only to the roar of 
the blast which catches up the wild waves of 
the Pacific in a typhoon ; and their rmited wails 
and shrieks of anguish, at being thus assailed 
and torn from their roots, might well remind 
one of the fierce plaints of the despairing 
damned. But this crash of the elements, as of 
heaven and earth coming into collision, did not 
last very long, but sufficiently so to convert 
the brmgalow into a dripping sponge, the roof 
half ofi*, no dry thing in the place. 

The storm continued all night, but in a more 
reasonable and subdued form. Even after we 
did get back, it was not until early in the 
morning that I dared to sleep, and I shortly 
after awoke to see the white mist surging in 
foam over the whole twenty miles of landscape, 
like a great ocean of eider-down, through which 
the green peaks of the mountains seemed float- 
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ing, oases-like. I watched the clouds break and 
disperse before the sun's rays hither and thither, 
showing up portions of the scene as through ^ 
mirage. 

Paku Fort suddenly burst forth, as though 
borne away on the clouds like a Santa Casa. 
Then appeared in a strangely altered form the 
rugged sentinel rock of Jambusan ; and farther 
down, like a storm-rod or needle, the tall chim- 
hey of the furnaces at Busau ; and now and 
then the gleams of the sun-lit waves of the 
ocean round Santabong. For a moment great 
Singi would put in an appearance, and then be 
instantly enveloped by a volume of mist, its- 
Square top subsiding into the white foam more 
readily than the peaks which held their own in 
triumphant loftiness. But gradually the battle 
became decisive in favour of the sun. The mist 
finally retreated into small nooks and comers, 
and the grand landscape opened in all the 
beauty of roseate dawn, lighted up with radiant 
butterflies and enlivened with the joyous song 
of the birds, merrUy telling how they had cir- 
cumvented the hurricane the night before, and 
Jiow they did not feel a pui the worse for it this 
morning, any more than we ourselves did. 

Nam having prepared the cofiee, which, to- 
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gether with the sugar melted into syrup, and 
the biscuits soddened into pulp, we found in an 
adjoining bush, I resolved to go down the moun- 
tain early in the day, in case of the recurrence 
of the storm, which might have blown me on to 
the top of Matang instead of Paku. The hand- 
some Dyaks whom I had engaged to convey me 
and my baggage down the mountain, appeared 
on the crest of the platform on which the house 
stood, and took gi-eat interest in spreading my 
things to dry, no doubt expecting and coveting 
sundry presents. They were all young but the 
chief; and it was as good as a sculpture-gallery 
to see them walking about and packing my 
small baggage. Two of them seemed to me 
perfectly faultless in figure, their limbs having 
all the smooth rotundity of marble, and, although 
•constantly sprmging through the jungle like 
young tigers, they had not a scratch or contusion 
of any kind on them. 



CHAPTER X. 



ANOTHER PEEP AT JOHORE. 




I HERE waa a time when the world was 
young, when she was yet in her units 
rather than her teens — ^when savageism 
seems to have ovemm and frustrated civiliza- 
tion — ^when the mountaineer ravaged the low- 
lander — when the hill-tops desolated the smiling 
plains, and the Huns and Goths swept furiously 
over their tamer and more peaceful neighbours^ 
and carried out their peculiar notions of what 
ought to be done in the world, at the point of 
spears and swords— rude instruments enough, if 
one may judge of them by the relics in the pos- 
session of antiquarians ; yet with these they 
demolished all that civilization had, after great 
expenditure of labour, reared for the benefit of 
mankind. 

The sad havoc of the barbarian is demon- 
strated in patches all over the world, in the 
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shape of ruins of magnificent temples, pagodas, 
aqueducts, and shrines — monuments which attest 
alike the perfection of their authors and the 
degradation of their destroyers ; the fall and 
defeat of civilization, and the rise and triumph 
of savageism — ^a fact which gives birth to the 
melancholy reflection that we also shall share 
the same &.te in due course of time. Mournful, 
surely, it is to think that, however fer we may 
advance in mechanical discoveries, in art, and in 
science, we are still doomed to return, in ruin 
and desolation, to the savage state whence we 
sprang — ^to succumb before the barbarian with 
his kris or sumpitan — ^to behold the idealess 
man of nature destroying our loftiest thoughts 
and aspirations, and the vegetable kingdom 
enveloping in her leafy folds our brightest 
gems of art and profoundest results of science 
— the acanthus growing over the marble-carved 
capital. 

All this has happened, and, reasoning by anar 
logy, might happen again. But now the world, ap- 
proaching maturer years and gaining more sense 
and wisdom, we must hope, has quite changed 
her habits and customs. She has become sober, 
steady, consistent, no longer indulging in those 
flighty mischievous ways, which erst were her 
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infantile gambols, of knocking down with one 
hand what she had built up with the other, like 
a child with a pack of cards. She now, in the 
maturity of thought, sends civilization to invade 
the savages ; despatches engineers, carpenters, 
ashoolmasters, mineralogists, " prospectors," and 
a whole army of light litt^rateurists, who struggle 
right round her corpulent ceinture, zig-zagging 
through the tropics, and poking their inquisi- 
torial noses into the most secret recesses ; 
ascending the very peaks of the mountains she 
has hidden away in the clouds ; and diving into 
the craters of her internal fires to ascertain for a 
fact if Satan and his imps do really inhabit those 
infernal regions ; and if they did find them, what 
a splendid discovery it would be in the sceptical 
age we live in ; it would make the fortune of 
the lucky investigator. 

Never, since she was born, has the world had 
8uch a ransacking as she is undergoing in the 
present half century. Those "two wee bit" 
lines of iron, which we lay upon the ground and 
run vehicles upon, are the magic bridges which 
carry us over the earth, and under the water, 
and through the air as mysteriously as Jacob's 
ladder ; and wherever these lines appear bear- 
ing their panting, screeching burden, savageism 
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{with a shriek only less wild than the loco- 
motive) flies back affrighted, fades out, and dies 
in the darkness of the dense uninvaded forest. 

As Aurora's crimson-lit chariot disperses the 
ashen spectres of the night, so the arrival of the 
first engine drags within its snake-like folds a 
long dazzling plain of civilization, commerce, in- 
dustry, fellowship, peace and good-will to all 
men — Christianity. This is truly the phenome- 
non of the age, civilization going out to seek the 
savage in his wilderness, the tiger in his lair, the 
elephant under his high canopy of forest trees ; 
nay, shaking hands with his mighty proboscis, 
and getting him to lend a " help." 

Johore may be visited by the traveller who 
lands at Singapore from the P. and O. steamer 
or the French Messageries Maritimes, and views 
with enraptured eyes that fairy-like crescent of 
water, the straits of Johore, which separate the 
British settlement from the mainland of the 
Malay Peninsula, just as though Diana had 
dropped her bow when leaving that favoured 
hunting-ground, and cut off the tip of the land 
of Johore. To float upon the pearly ripples of 
its bosom, and to gaze down into the reflected 
shadows of the forest and starry coral ree& 
which clearly assert themselves as the home of 
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the Naiads (always assiiming they had a home), 
becomes at once the eager desire of the wanderer. 

Two miles in a paddled canoe, and he is 
landed on the shores of Johore, and here to the 
full commences that strange conjunction of the 
Old World and the New ; of Nature as she grew, 
and as we have transformed her ; of man as he 
was bom and driven fix)m Eden (fig-leaves in- 
cluded), and his descendant of the nineteenth 
century, with black hat and swallow tails. 

The first thing which delights one's sense of 
the picturesque is the grand background of the 
tableau, a mountain about two thousand feet 
high, faintly yet clearly limned in ultra-marine 
against the sky, of such transparency that it 
might easily be mistaken for a piece of theatri- 
cal scenery a little overwrought, I have seen 
Chamouni in the opera-house look twice as real 
as Gunong-Poulai veiled in the translucent 
light of the tropics. There is a legend that upon 
the top of this mountain lived the first man and 
woman, so that after all we may be on the very 
verge of paradise without knowing it, for " man 
never is, but always to be, blessed/' The gaze, 
lowering from the mountain, descends upon a 
raft, and here comes the first collision of the old 
and the new. 
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The raft has been floated down the river from 
the interior of the forest, and is composed of 
teak, one of the hardest woods known, imper- 
vious to rot and white ant, and is to be the sub- 
stitute for iron in the raihx)ad in course of con- 
struction, and now is at the wharf before the 
saw-mills, anything but a romantic building. The 
raft is peopled (for there are leaf tents upon it) by 
the "Ourang Laut" ("men of the water"), who 
axe very good specimens of the man Adam in the 
year one, four thousand and three before Christ. 
His garments are historic, and need no de- 
scription ; and his ideas are of the same primeval 
cast. Confined to the discovery of the groves 
of doorian, he lives imder them until the supply 
of this most obnoxious-smelling, penny-tallow- 
dip-tasting fruit is exhausted, when he betakes 
himself to eating those snakes which have 
played such a scurvy r61e in the moral chapter 
of man's life, and which hold out in physical 
venom to the present day, though I am informed 
when killed and roasted, they carry out Emmer- 
son's theory of compensation, and have a very fine 
flavour. But the erection of a saw mill some few 
years ago conveyed tx) the Ourang Laut his first 
idea of commerce, and induced him to chop 
down those kings of the forest averaging one 
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hundred and fifty feet in height, and to pilot 
them down to the little city of Johore, which 
has sprung up in consequence, and which is the 
starting point of the railroad that is to traverse 
the princedom, and join the British settlement 
of Malacca to its sister straits of Singapore. 

As the Maharajah of Johore was lately ia 
Scotland, it may be interesting to learn that he 
was so far capable of appreciation as to enlist 
Scotch brains into his service, and to initiate 
the project which Scotch energy and perse- 
verance will carry out. He is one of the few 
progressive Eastern princes of the present day, 
and as such is worthy of the highest admiration. 
Still, if the head comes from the far North, it is. 
equally true that manipulation comes from the 
far East, for the manual labour is done by the 
Chinese, who have within the last four or five 
years immigrated voluntarily to Johore. 

Not only are they the navvies of the railroad, 
and the builders of wharves, streets, temples, &c., 
but these indefatigable agriculturists keep pace 
with the line on either side, flanking it with 
gardens, orchards, and fields, planting, reaping, 
clearing with a truly American activity and 
whim. 

Besides the vegetables which the Chinaman 
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prizes so much for his own consumption, miles of 
gambier (used both for the purpose of dyeing 
the Bismarck brown and for eating with sirri) rise 
over the undulating plains, varied with groves 
of cocoa-nut, tapioca, sugar-cane, indigo, and 
tobacco. The land is parcelled out at a nominal 
rent, and the Chinese never grudges any amount 
of labour if he is not required to pay rent or 
taxes. He cultivates his patch or his plantation, 
builds his house, and a village spribogs up in- 
sensibly. A string of small hamlets and towns 
follow in the wake of the locomotive, threading 
its way into the heart of the primeval forest, 
where man has dwelt alone with Nature for tens 
of centuries, savage still as the woods sheltering 
him, wild as he was in the time of Herodotus, 
who speaks of the race as " the savages inhabit- 
ing these coasts ;" savage no doubt as our friend 
on the raft — ^the Ourang-Laut, who yet is a shade 
in advance of the Ourang-outang (or Jackoon), the 
true aboriginal of the soil, for the former builds 
a boat in ISch he lives and moves and has his 
being, whereas the latter makes his home under 
the broad branches of the sirdang, habits himself 
with the leaves of the tirap (an improvement 
certainly upon the %, the most awkwardly- 
shaped leaf for a covering), drinks of the limpid 
VOL. IL 10 
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stream as it bounds from the rocks, and lives in 
peace and harmony with the monkejrs, who 
share the estate, or rather the timber and the 
firuits thereof, and lead a life so similar that the 
tribes are often mistaken and confounded with 
each other, especially as the name which has 
been given to the larger species of ape, ourang- 
outang, signifies in Malay " wild man," or " man 
of the woods." 

In these impenetrable forests they have roamed 
and fructified like the seeds of the flowers 
and the fruits of the trees for ages and ages, 
moving on through time yet unchangeable firom 
before the days of Solomon to the present hour; 
for not many miles away, which our locomotive 
will soon reach, stands the Biblical Moimt Ophir, 
whence Solomon, and his partner Hiram (for there 
seem to have been joint-stock companies (limited) 
even in those days) drained their unlimited gold. 

Think of a locomotive at the foot of Mount 
Ophir I Think , of the mountain having remained 
as unchanged and true to its nature as the 
Jackoon inhabitants. If it is still trousse with 
gold and gems, as the Jackoon is still clad in his 
tirap leaves, what a trouvail for the Scotsman 
and his railway company. There is the more 
probability about this, as there exists the strong 
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similarity between Solomon's wisdom and the 
Scot's, that they both know how to find and to 
keep gold. What, though the firm of Solomon 
and Co. realized the sum of two millions two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling from this 
identical " claim," which had been forming since 
the days of its creation, it has now had nearly 
five thousand years to " recuperate ;" and with 
the application of steam machinery the mountain 
can be absolutely cut down, and carried away in 
the railway waggons, and submitted to the 
analysis of mineralogists, who will parcel it out 
variously, so much per cent, gold, iron, pyrites, 
quartz, mica, &c. 

And thus is the hand of the nineteenth cen- 
tury after Christ shaking hands with the tenth 
before Christ, probing the same claim, pursuing 
the same "lead," rifling the same treasure, 
grown corpulent and gorgeous with five thou- 
sand years' sleep ; hidden away so long from 
what we call the world, unknown and never 
dreamed of in our phUosophy until this gigantic 
fulcrum, steam, like the Titan king Atlas, is 
upheaving the world. True, the locale of Ophir, 
as well as " accounts rendered," have been dis- 
puted by savants, as what line of the Bible has 
not? some placing the golden mountain in 
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Africa, others in Arabia or in India. Josephus, 
however, places Ophir in the Malay peninsula^ 
the Golden Chersonese of Ptolemy ; and Sir 
Emerson Tennent is of the same opinion ; but 
the best test whether the mountain is or ever 
was of gold, is to run a mikoad through it, and 
journeying through this antediluvian, pre- 
Adamite timber-locked domain,[what may we not 
cover? The gold and jewels. The ivory and 
the apes we know are there, as also the spices, 
nutmeg, pepper, and precious woods ; almug, 
possibly camphor, birds of brightest plumage, if 
not peacocks, yet certainly parrots and argus 
pheasants, elephants and rhinoceroses. 

But to return to our starting-point of Johore. 
Eight years ago it presented itself to the eye 
only as a dense swamp, with half a dozen atap 
huts ; now we behold a palatial residence of the 
rajah's, which extends for more than a mile 
along a fine sea wall, with an English church, a 
mosque, and a pagoda, the largest saw-mills in 
Asia, a tapioca factory, and last, but greatest of 
all, a railway station. Upon a machine called a 
trolly (for the engine was as yet only employed in 
doing the dirty work, carrying earth and stones 
here and there) we set out on our journey. 
It is a curious sensation to find oneself skim- 
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ming along upon a railroad , though even a 
wooden one, in such a country as this. The 
contrast is so strange, the whole aspect so in- 
congruous and out of keeping, as though the 
rail had got there by some curious mistake. 

We pass a couple of young elephants, who 
look up in wonderment firom the bananas they 
are munching, and evidently consider that our 
speeding along at that rate is a great mistake. 
They never heard tell of their ancestors carrying 
palanquins at anything like the pace, and they 
niddle-noddle their wise young heads together, 
and prognosticate evU. 

We overtake a buflfeJo- waggon, the cize driver 
(a Madras man) crouched on the top of a load 
of graas, his long, bare, black limbs looking like 
a well black-leaded fire-grate, and his head, with 
its gay-coloured kerchief, resembling the orna- 
ments placed there in simimer time. He and 
the buffiJoes regard us with ruminative eyes, 
and come to the sapient conclusion that, if we 
can travel so easily without their aid, the mil- 
lennium of perpetual holiday must be close at 
hand for bufialoes. But, like the coach and 
stage drivers in Europe, they will find out their 
mistake, and that railroads only serve to in- 
<crease, instead of diminishing labour. We hear 
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a fearftd roar. It is a tiger : but we know he 
is safely caged in the rajah's menagerie, await- 
ing a combat with the bufl&Jo in presence of 
some foreign prince — perhaps the Duke of 
Edinburgh, or the Grand Duke Alexis. 

And now we have left the town behind. Yet, 
on either side the rail, are plantations of Gambia 
sugar, indigo, pepper, and tobacco. Suddenly, 
there is a hitch and a jolt ; we have passed over 
something. It is a large snake, ten feet long, 
and its pointed head, with quivering venomed 
tongue, is still erect, and challenging fight, 
though its body is crushed flat in two 
places. 

Then we pass through a narrow cutting in 
the woods, where the virgin trees are still 
standing, without a branch or leaf for one 
hundred feet up, blushing for the audacity 
which has let in the glaring sunlight upon their 
naked trunks. They are doing their best to 
clothe themselves with creepers, and the long- 
leaved orchids improvise a graceful screen when 
the simlight penetrates in golden colours, as if 
to make up in brilliancy for the long years he 
has been shut out from that secluded spot. 

More gambier, and still more gambier, for 
miles, until it occurs to me that all the world 
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has resolved on dressing in the famous Bismarck 
hrown. 

Now we pass through long patches of soft 
clay of the most vivid colours, pink, white, and 
gray, which is used for the finest porcelain, and 
would be invaluable in the civilized region of 
Sevres, instead of here in Johore. 

We are forcibly reminded of our Asiatic 
locale by viewing on the plastic surface the im- 
prints of the tiger— a most dangerous highway^; 
man to meet upon a trolly. He would merely 
have to stand by, and, as we passed, pick us oflf 
by the arm, as is their wont; for, amid the 
annaU of tiger feats, the few victims who have 
escaped death have done so with the loss of an 
arm. A story is told which illustrates the 
lines: 

" It is said that a lion will turn and flee, 
From a maid in the pride of her purity." 

A woman had gone out with her husband 
into the jungle to gather rattans, when a tiger 
sprang out and seized the husband by the anui 
and attempted to carry him off The courageous 
woman, instead of flying for her own safety^ 
caught the other arm, and struggled with the 
beast for possession. And here, if I were 
writing " The lives of the Saints," I should say 
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occurred the miracle. The woman's sole gar- 
ment (her sarong) fell off, and left her in her 
native beauty, like Aphrodite rising from the 
sea. The brute regarded her for an instant, re- 
leased the man's arm, dropped his tail between 
his legs, and quietly walked away. 

Twenty miles of the exceedingly interesting 
railway are now laid out, and about fifty more 
will bring it to the base of Mount Ophir, tracing 
out, after five thousand years, the footsteps of 
King Solomon. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE CHINDRAS GOLD MINES. 

HORNERS of the earth having been 
suggested to me as hiding the most 
interesting gems for literary diadems 
of the now well-searched world, I ferreted out a 
Chinese steamer, nameless, I believe, but with 
two large eyes painted on either side her prow, 
for the reason, as I had it explained to me by a 
Celestial, " No eyes, no can see, no sabbe go." 

The captain's name was Tan Guan Hin, and 
she traded from Singapore to Penang, and 
touched at Malacca, that world-abandoned place, 
which seems to have sunk out of time into the 
depths of eternity. I was run ashore there on 
a green lawn, shadowed over with senna-trees, 
hoary old sentinels, and witnesses of its former 
grandeur. 

This once mistress of the Eastern world now 
lies dying in a back attic — the &.te of many a 
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great mind as weU as many a great city. There 
was no wharf, or pier, or jetty, or landrng-place 
of any kind. The boat had to thrust her broken 
prow into the greensward at high tide, or the 
passengers had to wade through interminable 
pools of muddy water at low. 

But, this landing having been effected, there 
were more shoals ahead. There was no hotel, 
nor restaurant, nor boarding-house, nor even a 
bar-room ; not a house where there was bite or 
sup to be purchased, and not an inhabitant who 
would offer hospitality to a stranger, though he 
sat upon that grass till Doomsday. 

As a British subject, I thought I had some 
claim to be put in the way of food and shelter. 
But the British governor of Malacca, having so 
few subjects to protect, spends most of his time 
at a shooting-box in the country, and whilea 
away his leisure in the best way he can. 

After sitting on my boxes upon the green 
esplanade for an hour or two. dreaming a day- 
dream of what Malacca might have been two 
centuries ago, I bethought me to apply to the 
Chinese owners of the steamer ; and they, with 
great poUteness, showed me through several of 
their houses. 

Albeit, my advent operated so actively upon 
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the organs of wonder in the numerous house- 
holds, that I could do nothing there but drink 
tea and be stared at by a multitude of women 
and children. 

Having delicately hinted to my host, that I 
should like a closed, shut-up room, with a door 
I could lock, he brilliantly suggested the police- 
station. 

The inspector was sent for, and, upon his ap- 
pearance, I stated that a shut-up room to myself 
I must have, and asked if it would be necessary 
to break windows or destroy property (I sug- 
gested a tumbler) in order to obtain this de- 
sideratum, which could not be had for love or 
money. 

He most gallantly waived the necessity for 
criminal action on my part, and procured me a 
clean, airy room in the station-house, where I 
remained imtil I could make my preparations for 
visiting the gold mines of Chindras, at the foot 
of Mount Ophir. 

In the meantime, I became deeply initiated 
into police matters, "taking in charge," and 
" bailing in," and " bailing out," and ascertained 
that nearly all the dark-skinned Indian men 
were convicts, and that the principal business of 
the police in Malacca was to look after these and 
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the ticket-of-leave men, who were sent from 
India ; and that, were it not for th\is being 
made the receptacle of the iniquity of other 
countries, Malacca would do very much better 
without either the police or the governor and his 
seven oflScials. 

In Malacca there is no bank, no newspaper, no 
post-ofl5ce: nothing indeed available for a tra- 
veller. Thus I found myself literally " in charge 
of the police." The superintendent drove me 
out for twenty miles, and the other fifty were to 
be accomplished in an oxen-cart, with an escort 
of two policemen, armed with carbines and 
cutlasses, a Kling convict (a murderer) for 
driver, or rather conductor, for the actual 
driver was a Chinese, a petty larceny man. 

This I subsequently discovered was a piece of 
good fortune, for the only way to make a bullock 
bestir himself out of a snail's crawl, is to ring 
his tail about, and the only method of making 
the Chinese swing the bullock's tail is to catch 
his and flourish it about his head Hke a whip. 
Under this regime we progressed favourably. 

The fable of the old woman whose pig would 
not go over the bridge having occurred to me, I 
adopted the receipt of making the stick beat the 
dog, and the dog bite the pig. 
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Still midnight must have been proclaimed by 
all the clocks striking in Malacca (due allowance 
being made for horological outrages), ere we 
reached our destination, the police-oflfice. 

In spite of ox-tail pulling, and vehement ex^ 
hortations, and dangers threatened by tigers, our 
oxen barely moved on their way, and I after- 
wards discovered that my old convict-conductor 
had a word or two in his vocabulary which, 
uttered in the most plaintive voice, effectively 
soothed them into a slumbering pladtude. 
Moreover, after dark, my mode of accelerating 
progress was defeated by the Chinaman slipping 
a rope's-end into my hand, in place of his pigtail, 
which he allowed me to pull away at ineffectu- 
ally, without his passing on the compliment to 
the bullock. 

There was no moon, and but few stars ; but 
the fire-flies ever and anon lit up the road, like 
revolving lights, suddenly showing their little 
lanterns gleaming like diamonds, and then 
letting down their slides, and leaving all in 
darkness. By what telegraphic signal they 
contrived to act simultaneously, is a question for 
a naturalist. I never saw fire-flies go through 
this wonderful evolution before. I have seen 
them sparkling all over a tree, like a bouquet of 
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fireworks, fading and getting bright ; but this 
revolving light is the most marvellous military 
drill conceivable. Yet, if there was little light, 
there was plenty of noise : millions of crickets, 
locusts, and beetles filled the air with their in- 
cessant song, and even now and then seemed in- 
clined to make an attack on our waggon, or at 
least to question where we were going, what 
we were doing, how much it cost to do it, how 
many children we had, how old we were, and 
where our husband was, and why he had not 
<jome, too. 

Having run the gauntlet of these questions 
80 often, I am quite au fait, and gabble my 
string of answers off, as a child does its cate- 
chism. 

The horned beetles, or those with elephant 
probosces, were trifles beside snakes winding 
quietly up into our wraps and mattrass, and the 
constant anticipation of the arrival of that tiger, 
which was reported to have carried away here a 
buffalo, there sundry goats, and a man in another 
place. I must say I made the selfish calculation 
that, being inside the waggon, with a matchlock 
laid beside me, I should have the best chance, as 
the tiger would naturally seize upon the bullocks, 
or the driver, or Mr. Murderer, or my policemen. 
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In the midst of the danger, I could not help re- 
flecting how all these creatures of the midnight 
world seemed to be enjoying themselves, their 
lively chirps and mischievous whistles bespeak- 
ing the essence of frolic and fun. By the light 
of the stars or the silver moon, they chatter 
away all sorts of compliments and pleasant things 
to each other. The " katydids " play a laugh- 
able game of contradiction : — " She did ; she 
did ;" and " She didn't ; she didn't" — seeing 
who could say it fastest ; and the sweet melan- 
choly note of the whip-poor-will sounds like the 
murmur of consummated bliss. 

The tiger, roaming the cool midnight jungle, 
has his special gratification. What a world of 
glory there must be in his elastic spring upon his 
prey, how delicious the scrunch of his ivory fangs ! 

The very mosquitoes and beetles seemed filled 
with delight as they hummed and buzzed 
around ; and the cockroaches were the j oiliest 
fellows that ever were, running and racing with 
an exuberance of vitality. 

Contrasted with these, man seems to me the 
most miserable, doleful, discontented, suffering, 
unhappy creature on the earth. Our very 
buffaloes have a semi-somnolent enjoyment, from 
which they can be diverted only by wringing 
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their tails, whereas I, poor human creature, 
have fifty things to torment me at the moment. 
The waggon had no springs, and the road was 
rough, so thatsixty miles of jolting through deep 
ruts and over tree-roots left me in the condition 
of feeling that my bones were nearly ready for 
use as manure. Yet there remained to me the 
comfortable conviction that they were still all 
safe in my skin somewhere, but where or hovr 
was extremely dubious, they felt so strangely 
out of place. 

Danger, like trouble, usually comes when least 
anticipated. Thus, we saw no tiger that night, 
and my terror was only superstitiously aroused 
about dusk by a procession of terrible-looking 
things, which I took for bloody ghosts or ghouls, 
but which turned out to be Malay women, in 
their scarlet sarongs, which they draw across 
their faces, leaving only their eyes visible, like 
the Yashmak, and extend them to the full 
length of their arms, stretched on either side with 
nothing denoting humanity but their dark eyes. 

They were fearful objects to meet at twilight^ 
and seemed to realize Poe's song : 

" They are neither man nor woman, 
Neither beast nor human, 
Neither of hell nor heaven. 
r% art Ghouls:' 
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Besides these, we saw the horrible beasts called 
flying-foxes. At first I took them for palm 
branches falling, but when they suddenly ceased 
to float and ran up another tree, I at once 
experienced a feeling that there was something 
uncanny about them. The following day I had 
the opportunity to examine a dead one. It was 
geometrically square, the feet forming acute 
comers, and stretching out a parchment-like skin, 
which it can extend or close up like an umbrella; 
the body is as large, and the fur of the same 
colour, as the jack-rabbit of America : but the 
head is more pointed, and this is the only resem- 
blance it bears to a fox, having no brush or tail 
of any kind ; the parchment skin extends 
from foot to foot, and upon these it ascends the 
trees. I had been very anxious to see this 
animal, as I had so frequently found that the 
English name given to a thing is exactly the 
reverse of what it resembles. 

The flying-fox is an enormous bat, varying 
from half a yard to three-quarters square, with 
long legs, more resembling a rat or rabbit 
than a fox. It would be a horrible thing to fly 
in your fece ; it could wrap itself round, sticking 
its claws into the back of your neck, and suflb- 
cate you easily ; but these, I am told, are not 
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the blood -sucking species, called vampirea 
Still the look of them caused a cringing sensa- 
tion, and made me resolve never to travel in 
these jungle forests at night again. But, as 
I have remarked, being all on the qui vive for 
dangers, nothing happened, and we reached the 
police station in safety an hour after midnight ; 
and I was only too glad to be " locked up " in 
a large, clean, white-washed cell, which the 
prisoners of these regions must regard almost as 
a palace, «o superior is it to their own huts. 
The sergeant gave me a long rattan chair to 
sleep upon, and, putting up my umbrella, I 
threw over it a blue gauze skirt, and so impro- 
vised a mosquito curtain, and slept as upon 
eider-down after the jolting of the buffalo cart. 
The walls of the room did not reach the lofty 
roof of atap leaves by a good many feet, so that 
there was a fine circulating draught of air; and 
if it had only rained the next morning at the 
right time, I could also have had a shower bath 
without much difficulty. 

The bright morning beams came twinkling 
through, with the mellifluous song of a bird that 
warbled like a nightingale, but which, if you 
inquire about it, you are told is a magpie, simply 
because it is black with some patches of white. 
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though it is not so large as a thrush. The sergeant 
unlocked my prison, and made me some coffee, 
^d opening a trap door, displayed a dark cavity, 
with an enormous tub or jar filled with water ; 
there was a ladder by which I could descend. 
I lost no time in availing myself of this luxury. 
But, alas ! my desire overcame my judgment, 
and in an evil moment, instead of pouring the 
water over me, I concluded to get in. The jar 
must have been nearly four feet deep, and the 
water was as cold as ice; it was delicious at 
first, but when I endeavoured to get out, it was 
in vain— the sides were so slippery and so high 
that every eflfort proved ineffectual. I was lite- 
rally " potted ;" and without female aid my 
doom seemed to be to remain there, to end my 
career like Marat in a bath without a Charlotte 
Corday, who would have been a godsend to me. 
After struggling for a length of time the bright 
idea occurred to me to bail the water out with 
my hands ; by this means I succeeded in 
swaying the jar which enabled me to catch hold 
of the side of the ladder and thus effect my 
€xit, making a nota bene, never gel into a jar 
unless you intend being pickled ! 

This was my first night in a police-station. 
I passed several others, similarly, without trying 
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another jar-bath. We set out next morning, 
travelling under the shadow of Mount Ophir, 
through a dense jungle, where the trees had 
been felled to make a passage, and which for the 
most part lay across the road, and with the 
roots, mud, and branches, formed anything but 
a macadam pavement. Moreover, we crossed 
the ridges of a series of short steep hills which 
rose like waves of the ocean, and, after another 
day's journey, level ground began to be quite 
scarce, and we were either ascending or descend- 
ing. On either side, the tall, bare-stemmed 
trees with bushy tops made a magnificent colon- 
nade, every now and again filled up with fruit 
trees or jungle flowering shrubs. When the 
jolting became unbearable, I got out and walked, 
and gathered ferns from a perfect wUdemess of 
exquisite beauty. I also entered into an inves- 
tigation of my convict conductor. He was a 
wonderfully picturesque-looking old man, singu- 
larly costumed in a long, white, roller towel, I be- 
lieve, with a red scarf round his head. He was 
of a fine blacklead colour — a native of Madras ; 
his voice was the most pathetic-tonted I have 
ever heard, and his elocutionary power most 
effective. His gesticulations, as he narrated to 
me how he committed the murder for which he 
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had served twenty-five years in the galleys, was 
worthy of a Kean or Macready. He had not 
the smallest shame or embarrassment at entering 
into all the details of his crime, but, like an old 
soldier fighting his battles over again, dwelt on 
them with great gusto. His story ran thus : — 

" I had a friend and companion who offended 
me by loving the same woman that I loved. 
He had thought to deceive me, but I discovered 
the treachery. As a young man I was strong 
and powerful." 

(I could see that from his broad chest and 
square shoulders even now, at the age of sixty.) 

" We quarrelled ; I rushed upon my adver- 
sary, intending to strangle him ; he drew a 
weapon ; I wrenched it from him, and drove it 
through his heart. I knew I had killed him, 
but I sent it through again and again ; it gave 
me the greatest joy; then, while his hearths 
blood was still warm upon his blade, I turned 
to his partner in guilt." 

" Hold !" I said. " Was she your wife V 

" Never mind, never mind ; she died by the 
same weapon. Then I would have been con- 
tent: but her brother drew his knife, and 
attacked me. I killed him by accident. Then, 
his brother, my treacherous friend's brother, de- 
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manded vengeance ; and now I was desperate 
and furious. I wounded him mortaUy before I 
was secured and disarmed/' 

" Killed four V I exclaimed. 

" Only four," added he ; " all but her brother 
deserved it." 

And the old man stood up before me, a noble 
picture of self-justification. Twenty-five years 
of convict labour had not produced repentance 
of his crime. Poor old man ! how violent his 
passion must have been to retain its bitterness 
so long 1 

I resolved to give him a dollar for the lessoa 
in elocution he had unconsciously afibrded me. 
Why he had been left unhanged, I do not know, 
except that hanging is not very frequent in 
India, Avhile murder is.* 

I said, " If I had not an escort, would you 
like to murder me T 

" Teda, mem, Teda. No, lady ; no, lady," he 
exclaimed, in a voice of injured innocence. 

He crossed his arms over his broad, bare 
chest, and walked on in silence, like a misim- 
derstood man« 

* I ought to mention that India used to send her con- 
victB to Malacca previoos to the Straits Settlement having 
a government of its own. 
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At mid-day^ we stopped at a stream and pic- 
turesque waterfall, wldcli has its source ia the 
summit of Mount Ophir. It was cool and 
sweet; but the fall seemed a miniature^ and 
after Yo-Semite I am irretrievably blas6 for 
waterfalls. 

Old Murderer went into the woods, and, in 
spite of my non-appreciation of his gallantry, 
brought me mangoes, and cats'-eyes, and bright 
pink flowers, like the hollyhock, save that they 
grow upon hard fibrous trees. 

My escort lighted a few sticks, and boiled my 
coffee and eggs, and under the shadow of those 
dark, heavy trees, I ate my breakfast, to the 
equal enjoyment of my native policemen, mur- 
derer, and petty-larceny-man, who all smoked 
their little cigarettes or long pipes aroimd me, 
and regarded me with that strange, tender soli- 
citude which dark skins often conceive for fair 
ones. To see me writing and sketching seemed 
rather to puzzle and impress them; but to 
watch me eat, and to listen to me singing, re- 
joiced them amazingly : there was something of 
fellowship in that. Two Chinese, tramping to 
the diggings, stopped to gaze their fill upon tho 
" white mem " taking chow-chow in the jungle* 
But old Kling was a monopolist, and declared 
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they -had no right to stare at me ; that they 
should remove their profane eyes from this high 
and mighty mem whom he had the honour to 
conduct, or he (Kling) would pitch them into 
the stream. The Chmamen withdrew to a dis- 
tance, and stood again, until Master Murderer 
made a rush at them, when they fled, none of 
the party, evidently, knowing the adage that a 
cat may look at a king. 

We continued our journey after an hour's 
rest, and were within about half an hour of our 
destination (another police-station) about five in 
the evening, when, KUng having taken a skir- 
mish into the forest upon his own account, I 
took the opportunity of a long down-hill slope 
to wring the petty-larceny Chinaman's tail, 
which he reciprocated with interest upon the 
bullocks, and we went rattling down at a terrible 
pace, bounding over trees and stumps, dashing 
into ruts and out again, and slightly dislodging 
every bone in my body. The driver yelled 
*' Yah ! yah I hesh !" the bullocks tore away for 
their lives, the great heavy yoke forcing them 
on literally by the scruff of the neck, and my 
guards, a httle behind, hooting and cheering. 
Ah ! Old Murderer will have a fine run to catch 
us now, and we may get in half an hour before 
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him ; but, lo ! suddenly a cry arose, fraught 
with terror and dismay. " Remoo 1 remoo ! 
tiger !" was uttered by all in accents of aflBright. 
The driver let fall his reins, and attempted to 
scramble into the waggon, I, at the same in- 
stant, springing from my cushions, came in col- 
lision with him, who, slipping, fell under the 
waggon and picked himself up on the other side. 
I saw a movement and trembling of the bushes, 
and in another instant the yellow and black 
stripes of a tiger in full spring. What a crash 
it wasl My heart stood still, and my eyes 
were rooted on the spot. The shock took away 
my breath, and, in all probability, had the crea- 
ture come towards us, instead of going away, I 
should have been paralysed, and have died of 
heart disease rather than fear, for the deadly 
sickness which came over me was like death ; 
but I was roused by the jolting of the waggon 
and the shouts of the men, who were belabour- 
ing the oxen with all their might, and urging 
them on to full speed. We saw no more of the 
tiger, save his tracks, but I felt very uneasy 
about my old murderer, until he arrived in a 
towering passion about driving his oxen so fast. 
He pished and pahed about the recital of the 
tiger, which he had not seen. 
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We passed another night in the police-station, 
and reached our destination the following day. 
The Chindras gold mines are a number of 
ravines, which intersect the foot-hills of Mount 
Ophir, and have all the picturesqueness which 
this uneven, wildly-wooded country displays. 
They are probably the oldest "diggings" on 
record, if we adopt the assumption that the 
triple peaks above us are those of the Mount 
Ophir from which Solomon drew his gold. 

A new company has been recently formed in 
Singapore, and it promises fair to turn out a 
"big thing.'' A first-class practical engineer, 
of twenty-four years' experience in Australia, 
declares his belief that there are riches still 
there to rival Ballarat and the Comstock. 

Whether the Jackoons, the aborigines of this 
country, have ever attempted mining, is not 
satisfiictorily ascertained ; but probably, as they 
could not eat gold, they would not trouble to 
obtain it, satisfied as they are with living upon 
the natural fruits of the earth. But, directly 
the Malays obtained possession of the country, 
they evidently mined it ; and there are Malay 
families who have still in their possession large 
lumps of nugget-gold found by their ancestors 
hundreds of years ago. There are grounds for 
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thinking that the surface part of the country had 
been dug over before for gold, with what success- 
is not known ; but it is probable, from the lazy 
character of the Malays, that they would dig 
until they got a good haul, and then abandon 
the labour, to live upon or gamble away their 
earnings. 

A few scattered huts, which we passed, were 
said formerly to have been a town of three thou- 
sand inhabitants, all miners. The gold which 
they found by day would be gambled for at night ; 
or, just as frequently, the datoo (which answers 
to head magistrate) or mandarin would seize 
the whole ot the proceeds for himself and the 
rajah. 

The old Oriental custom prevails, that suflSi- 
cient for the day is the labour thereof; and 
they are not " solicitous for the morrow." If 
this be true wisdom, they certainly possess it, 
and we do not. The Christian man toils for 
months and years together. If he finds a gold 
mine, he overtaxes his strength, and loses his 
health just as he has laid up the treasure he had 
designed to enjoy in rest. 

Chindras is honey-combed with extinct gold- 
diggings, and it may be confidently assumed 
that neither Solomon nor the Malays have 
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drained it, owing to the necessarily defective 
character of their mechanical appliances. 

I was fortunate in meeting with the Australian 
engineer. As the country has never been tho- 
roughly investigated by Europeans, he was san- 
guine of fine results when the undertaking should 
be fairly set a-working. He invited me to 
take a walk one morning before breakfast over 
the scene of his future labours. A promenade 
seemed no great matter : but I observed that 
our guide had a very ominous-looking weapon, 
resembling a short broad sickle. He led us 
straight up the hill without diverging to right 
or left, where there was not a trace of a road 
or any human footprints ; and, as he wound up 
the very steep ascent, slashed right and left at 
the trees, creepers, ferns, bamboos, and rattans, 
so dense that it did not seem possible for any- 
thing larger than a monkey to get through. 
Here and there was a perfect chevaux de fmse 
of the prickly pineapple tribe, and Spanish 
bayonette species ; and now and again we came 
upon deep holes or shafts, sunk by whom we 
knew not. They were fringed over with rare 
And exquisite ferns, and concealed with creepers 
of infinite variety. It required great caution to 
steer safely through these terrible pitfalls, worse 
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than any precipice, and more like deep well& 
(minus the bucket and rope), and many of them 
half filled with water, whence exit would have 
been next to impossible. Above us rose tall 
trees, averaging one hundred and fifty feet, 
without a branch or leaf until within ten feet of 
the top, and which shut out from our view the 
blue, wooded peaks of Mount Ophir, for I have 
frequently noticed that the more wooded the 
mountain is the deeper does the blue appear at 
a little distance. 

My engineering friend was a little over six 
feet, and broad in proportion, and I took the 
precaution of sending him en avant, for his great 
bulk rendered it quite easy for me to follow in the 
vacuum, I do not mean in the way of air, but of 
prickly sticks, and sharp thorns; and possibly of 
the insidious leeches which infest these jungles. 
I wondered if this was the identical ground 
where Solomon dug his gold ; and if he ever 
escorted Madame the Queen of Sheba on a 
matutinal walk, to inspect his great possessions \ 
and if they stumbled through the jungle as. 
rudely as we did now, with two or three choppers- 
going on ahead, and Solomon holding her hand 
in the legitimate mountain-cHmbing fashion,, 
fingers reversed to fingers (for Solomon was very 
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gallant to the queen, there is no doubt, from 
the way she subsequently complimented him) ; 
or whether he was tasteful and sentimental, and 
had her path carpeted with those wonderfiil 
ferns. I think I am the next woman, at least, 
after the Queen of Sheba, who has traversed 
these diggings of Mount Ophir, for I did not even 
find any trace of Madame Ida Plffeiffer, my only 
feminine precursor in many places. 

Once only did we hear a great plunge in the 
bushes : but, as it was not a tiger, we recovered 
our equanimity with the comforting assurance, 
conveyed by our olfactory nerves, that it was a 
pole-cat ! Into some of the shafts searched by the 
men employed by the engineer, we ventured on 
■small explorations ; and the engineer gave it as 
liis opinion that the seam ran in a slanting 
•direction, and would have to be tunnelled. 

The gold, as far as I could see, was not in as 
heavy lumps as I have seen it in California, but 
eeemed to be embedded in the quartz pretty 
generally ; and, in a whole basketful which I 
gathered, there was scarcely a piece which did 
not show some trace, especially through the 
microscope, and if not actually Solomon's gold 
mountain, that it is a gold mountain there can 
be little doubt. 



CHAPTER XIL 



THE JACKOONS. 




AIR Malacca 1 How has her glory 
fallen ! The very sound of the word 
still has a ring about it as of precious 
metals, and glittering gems, and balmy spices — 
of merchant ships, laden with all the treasures 
of the Eastern world, paying tribute to the 
queen of commerce as she sat on her throne of 
golden mountains of Bukit, Bertam, Panchur, 
with the triple-peaked Gunong Ladong, the 
classical Mount Ophir as her crown ; and the 
limpid green Straits of Sunda laving the pearls 
and corals of her footstool. 

Such was Malacca in the days of her prime, 
when she kept the great toll-gate of the world, 
and exacted rate and tax from the two hemi- 
spheres ; when her vast fortresses, dominating 
the opposite coast of Sumatra, defied any escape 
or evasion of her power. Those impregnable 
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fortifications, which had cost seven hundred 
thousand dollars to erect, required two hundred 
and sixty thousand, to pull down, when the 
British, in 1807, set up Penang as her rival. 

Such was the sovereign mistress of the East 
and West, fashioned by the hands of the poetic 
Portuguese who, under the famous Albuquerque, 
were the first European settlers upon this 
Asiatic Chersonese, in the fifteenth century, 
shortly after the route round the Cape had been 
re-discovered. This great soldier, with seven 
hundred men, captured the city from ten thou- 
sand Malays who, some two centuries before, 
had established themselves there, and wrested 
this beautiful spot from the aborigines, the 
Jackoons, who fled back into the interior to their 
mountains, where, in a perfectly savage state 
they have vegetated like the fruits of the 
earth. 

They are called Ourang-outangs (which 
signifies in Malay " wild man of the woods ") 
and are believed, by most people, to be apes, 
from the accident of that name being applied to 
monkeys. The Portuguese, however, firatemized 
and intermarried with the Malays whom they 
dispossessed : but not so with the Jackoons ; and 
at this period, the population of Malacca — city 
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and environs — was one hundred and ninety 
thousand, now reduced to twenty -five thousand. 
Yet the King of Malacca, who, with his nobles, 
had been driven from the peninsula to the 
islands of Singapore, never ceased his attempts 
to regain their lost city, vainly indeed, for more 
than a century, while, at last, they aUied them- 
selves with the Dutch, then beginning to make 
their conquests in the Western world. Malacca 
fell again into strange hands, for the allies, like 
most strong arms called in to help the weaker 
ones, retained the city for themselves, increasing 
their fortifications, and making more tyrannical 
exactions. 

At the close of the seventeenth century, 
Malacca was still in her glory and power, when 
a British fleet cruising about, and infringing 
some naval regulation of the place, was fired 
upon. The compliment was returned with 
interest, no doubt, and the end was that 
Malacca surrendered to the British admiral. 
The magnificent stronghold was razed to the 
ground; the terrible fortifications destroyed; 
and an attempt was made to expatriate the 
inhabitants — now a strange jumble of Malays, 
Portuguese, Jackoons, Battaks, Javanese, Dutch, 
&c., &c. — to Penang. But this time the English 
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had counted without their host, or, rather, the 
Penang host had reckoned without his guests, 
for they utterly refused to go, despite the custom 
of the country to sell each other as slaves — a man 
being able to sell or pawn his wife, child, or even 
himself for money, and regain possession of his 
property when he can refund. But this species 
of slavery did not comprehend deportation. 
This scheme having miscarried, a diplomatic ne- 
gotiation took place between the British and 
Dutch for the restoration of Malacca, which 
looks as strange on paper as the question of the 
Alabama claims will do a century hence. The 
British having held the place for thirty years, 
and utterly destroyed its commercial and mili* 
tary importance, begged to restore it upon a vast 
sum being paid for their guardianship, maintain-^ 
ing that they had only held it as stewards for 
the Prince of Oi*ange. 

The Dutch retaliated by a demand for 
damages done to " fixtures ;" and the financiers 
squabbled over Dutch guilders and English 
forth ings for another twenty years. Meantime, 
the Dutch returned, but Malacca — the gorgeous 
and great — was no more : she is dead and buried 
in the beautiful ruin I am about to describe. 
Subsequently an exchange was ejffected, the 
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English giving up a piece of Sumatra to the 
Dutch, in order to be allowed to keep the mur- 
dered Malacca in her grave. She is now nomi- 
nally incorporated in the Straits Settlement 
with Penang and Singapore. Nevertheless, it 
has a governor of its own at a salaiy of fifteen 
hundred a year, and seven officials to assist him ; 
a clergyman at the rate of thirty-five himdred 
dollars a year, making exactly five hundred 
dollars a year for the care of each soul in his 
parish: for there ye no English in Malacca 
except officials — such as judge, lawyer, doctor, 
police-superintendent, and inspector, &c. And 
it may be surely inferred, that after this large 
governmental outlay on religious apparatus, 
every official will go straight to heaven when he 
dies — a destination which otherwise they could 
scarcely have expected to reach. 

The population at the present day is a " pot 
pourri,'' which an ethnologist would hardly ven- 
ture to define, every century having added its 
quota of new races, and each government intro- 
ducing some of its citizens — such as Bengalees, 
Malabars, Javanese, Borgans, and Arabians ; the 
Eurasians being a sort of leaven of the whole. 
The bulk are Chinese — the mainstay of the in- 
dustry- of Malacca, which extends thirty miles 
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round the city. It is they who do the tradings 
and own the steamers, who live in the tasteful 
villas, in the suburbs of the city, who work the 
tin and gold mines, who grow and manufacture 
tapioca, and plant the interminable groves of 
cocoa-nut which shroud Malacca in a wavy ocean 
of palm leaves, only a few shades darker than her 
own emerald straits, that hem her in like a bent 
bow, and once gave her the reputation of having 
the finest harbour in the Indies. But now the 
ships have disappeared, and no sail is to be seen 
except the square matting of the piratical prahoo 
gliding round the wooded island, and playing 
hideand-seek with the government cutters and 
officials. Some have been bold enough to attack 
the launch of a British gun-boat, and maintain 
a fierce fight, refusing to surrender upon any 
terms. 

Some time ago, a British cruiser having 
chased a suspicious-looking craft, she took refuge 
in Sakngore ; and, a disturbance having oc- 
curred in the attempt to seize her, the rajah 
took part with the pirates (for there is no doubt 
he did a little business in that line himself), and 
fired upon the British flag from the heights of 
Salangore — an ancient fortress built by the 
Dutch. This was curiously coincident with the 
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same eventful insult offered from Malacca a 
century ago. A man-of-war was sent down and 
landed her blue jackets, several of whom were 
killed in the fight which ensued. The rajah 
was driven from his stronghold, and the English, 
occupying the country, placed another rajah 
upon the throne and sustamed him as ruler of 
the principality. Two parties immediately formed 
in the country, and a miniature civil war com- 
menced. But strange to say, the dethroned 
rajah made his appearance in Singapore, where 
he recruited his forces with men and ammunition, 
and sailed out of the roads with several very 
well-armed prahoos, and the fight is still going 
on briskly, at least for the Malays, who hate 
hard work, and are as naturally bom pirates as 
gypsies are bom wanderers. 

Malacca, the golden, is now but an interesting 
record to the archaeologist and antiquarian, with 
interest ranging from the various epochs through 
which she has passed, and the different nation- 
ahties which she has assumed. Beautiful she 
looks even in her decay, with her ruined old 
gateways, peculiar in their double triangular 
form, which enabled the defenders when the outer 
gate was carried by the enemy, still to meet them 
with terrible effect when attempting to force 
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the comer. The fa9ade8 of the gates are elabo- 
rately carved in floral decorations, and figures, 
life-size, of Peace and War — a female, as Ceres, 
bearing sheaves, fruits, and flowers ; and a male, 
as Mars, armed cap-d-pie. These gates of the 
city, attesting the genius of Albuquerque, must 
have been splendid as specimens of Portuguese, 
begot of Moorish, architecture. A greensward 
of the softest moss-grass surroimds the crescent 
bay, and a fine road overshadowed with um- 
brageous old senna-trees, with their gigantic 
gnarled roots, like the pillar bases of some an- 
cient cathedral, denoted the monastic period when 
St. Francis Xavier first brought his enthusiastic 
genius to bear upon the heathen land. ' Under 
these very trees, four centuries ago, he walked 
in deep meditation of his great purpose — the 
Christianizing of the wonderful and still myste- 
rious peninsula. Alas I did his prescience not 
admonish him that three centuries thence the 
mme gospel would be preached by his successors 
to seven Christians only, at the modest rate of 
five hundred dollars per annum per head ? True, 
that in leaving he shook the dirt firom his feet, 
and Malacca was accursed ; but if she has &Ilen 
in commercial importance, and national grandeur 
and maritime power, if she no longer forms the 
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" highway " of the world, if the P. and (J. pass 
her by and ignore her, at least her religiotis 
value has risen in the market Apostolic suo- 
ceasors of the poor fishermen can now command 
their two or three thousand a year for the simple 
eflfort of dropping, not their h's (oh, no 1 that 
were infamy), but their r s, [and indulging in 
^* We wead in the scwiplures " every Sabbath day. 
If Sir C. Dilke, turning his energy into the 
channel of colonial-salary discovery, could show 
exactly how much wrung from the British taxed 
poor goes to pay these Rev. Dawdle Donothings 
for the salvation of the souls of government 
ofl&cials, he would eflfect a greater service for the 
state than by fussing about how much salary 
the queen gives her coachman. True that, in 
the heart of the forests which spread over the 
whole centre of the peninsula, a few Portuguese 
and French missionaries still strive to civilize 
and Christianize the Ourang-outangs by inducing 
them to plant paddi, and exercise other regular 
labour, and so have gathered a small nucleus 
together, in much the same way as the French 
priest in the interior of Cochin China had formed 
a whole village of Catholic Annamites by silk- 
worm culture ; but the great work of spreading 
the gospel over the whole world, the great pro- 
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ject of the great saint, has crumbled away with 
the ruins of the splendid cathedral, probably the 
most venerable in Asia, which stands on St. 
Paul's Hil], and overshadows Malacca, one of the 
*' footprints on the sands of time,'' which every 
revolving year helps to efl^ce. 

At the present day Buddhism and Mahomet- 
anism prevail, with a sprinkling of supposed 
Catholicism, which has such a strong dash of the 
two former, that strange combinations arise ; for 
instance, Portuguese of descent suck in Paganism 
with mother's milk, or take Islamism with 
the partners of their bosoms — a most fatal means 
of " taking religion," as testified by experience 
even in Great Britain ; in which, in the eight- 
eenth century, a law was passed prohibiting men 
from taking Catholic wives, to the great peril of 
their souls; and further enacting that such 
marriages should be null and void, and the 
offepring considered imlawful. 

Hence, out of these intermarriages of Dutch 
and Chinese, Malays and Portugese, a mongrel 
religion has been struck up, which is neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl, but, like the turtle, is an inscru- 
table medley of all three, which would bewilder 
even Saint Francis Xavier if he could look down 
upon it. Still more would he be astonished if 
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he could penetrate, as I did, to the heart of 
these mighty wild woods in search of the Jack- 
00ns, who are said to be the link between men 
and monkeys, and have lived in a perfectly wild 
state from time immemorial, under much the 
same influences as the latter animals. 

We drove under the cathedral-like aisles of 
majestic trees for miles and miles ; and the long 
reaches of rice fields, as smooth as lawns, and as 
brightly green, and the trees planted at the 
water-courses or dykes constructed for their 
irrigation, reminded me of the fair pasture land 
of Holland ; only, instead of the clean milk cow, 
we saw the gigantic-horned wat/er-buffalo wallow- 
ing up to his eyes in mud — which proves that 
what is one man's drink is another man's poison, 
for the bu£&Io in these countries could no more 
live without his luxurious roll in his mud-bath 
than the Dutch cow without the refreshing scrub 
of the shippen. 

When we had passed out from the cultivated 
land, the groves of cocoa-nut and bowers of 
tapioca belonging to the Chinese, we entered 
the forest, where the birds were yet warbling^ 
their joyous matins, and probably breakfasting 
on the luscious finits plentiful around — dookoos,. 
doorians, and custard-apples. 
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There is a beauty about these virgin forests 
which, to my eye, never seems to fade — the 
glorious trees one gorgeous mass of scarlet, or 
the pale-green drooping tendrils a fretwork of 
exquisite curves and lines ; the deUcious odour 
of the living earth teeming with vegetation; 
the superb confusion and apparent carelessness, 
and yet the minute regularity of all. But now 
it was not nature alone, but human nature, 
which had to be investigated ; and the Jackoons 
are a rare study. 

Upon aniving at the pretty shed, dignified 
by the name of mission-house, a French priest 
came out to receive me, and brightened up all 
over when he heard his mother tongue, so long 
silent to him. He was a native of la belle 
Normandie, and his Jackoon home was a terrible 
exile to him, the more so as, Uke poor Xavier, 
his enthusiasm had met with little to feed upon. 
He said there was little hope, unless the children 
could be taken when babies, like birds from 
their nests, and reared artificially. He had 
succeeded in getting possession of about thirty 
children, whom he had reared, trained, and 
educated. But that was very little for the 
sacrifice and devotion of a man's life, and that 
such a noble one as his. He was delighted to 
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exhibit the results of his labours, and gratified 
with my astonishment; yet I could not help 
thinking how much more he might have done in 
a better sphere. 

The physiognomy of these Jackoons is quite 
unique, and distinct from any I had observed 
before. The lower jaw projects half as far 
again as in a white man, and quite as far as the 
tailless apes of Birmah. The difierence is as 
apparent at once to the eye of a stranger as the 
prints of monkey and man on the phrenological 
charts of comparison. The head is long, and 
strongly developed behind, though the front 
recedes but slightly. The eyes are large, almond- 
shaped, vivaciously expressive, and glowingly 
black. They had a rich bronze or copper- 
coloured skin, and were very small in stature 
and ill-made. The toes were considerably longer, 
and the foot much shorter and flatter, than a 
white man's, or even a negro's, and with scarcely 
any instep. They also make use of it as a hand 
to hold or pick up any object. 

The children were just as advanced in school 
learning as the pupils of the ragged schools of 
Europe, and answered the usual series of ques- 
tions so apt to puzzle the well-educated visitor. 
They were fluent in the Malay language, which 
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was the medium of communication between 
them and the padre. They sang cantiques both 
in French and Malay ; but their great feature 
was the service of the Mass, sung and responded 
to in Latin. They were perfect as enfants du 
chceuvy with their queer large black heads peeping 
out of their white surplices. Their only difficulty 
seemed to be " Jesu/' which they pronounced 
" Zezu/* with the most funny and charming lisp. 
They went through the Gregorian chant with 
surprising time and precision ; and a small har- 
monium was creditably played by a very pro- 
jec ting-chinned young gentleman. Only fancy 
a monkey playing the Gregorian Mass on the 
organ ! I could scarcely believe either my eyes 
or my ears as I looked upon his jaw, projecting 
so far in advance of his eyes that I wondered 
how he could see the keys of the instrument ; 
the hands so short, and the fingers such long, 
thin, queer little brown bones, it is surprising 
they did not rattle like sticks. 

The little church, built of wood, was as neat 
and gracefully adorned with flowers as any 
village church in France, and the ceremonies 
were as decorously conducted; only one little 
fellow, admirably adapted for sitting on a grind- 
organ in London, amused himself by eating the 
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wax of his long acolyte candle ! The priest, 
■who sang the Mass charmingly, gave a short 
homily in Malay, and, as he stood with his fine 
figure fronting us, I could not help contrasting 
the two races of man : the Norman, with fine, 
delicate features, perhaps the very finest of the 
European type — (in Normandy, this high-class 
beauty is remarkable, and our English aristo- 
cracy have retained it in its plenitude) — and 
the members of his congregation. The com- 
parison was odious, indeed. There was less 
difierence between the Jackoon and his friend, 
the monkey, than between the Norman pastor 
and the Ourang-ontangs he was preaching to. 

Their unkempt, shock heads of hair, tangled like 
horses' manes; coarse, projecting mouths; meagre, 
ill-formed figures, and furtive, beast-like eyes, 
presented one of the most vivid contrasts pos- 
sible to imagine. The thirty children formed 
the larger part of the congregation, for the 
Jackoons are gregarious and wander about the 
forests, gathering the fruits and living around 
the trees until they have exhausted the supply 
— sometimes, imder the special persuasion of the 
padre, planting a little paddi, and returning 
when they think it is ripe. 

They have no village or special habitation. 
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but locate themselves up the trees, wherever 
convenient. My wish to see the Jackoon, chet^ 
ltd — even up in his crow's-nest — was kindly 
gratified by the missionary, who conducted me 
upon the excursions which he was in the habit 
of taking to discover his flock. Thus we started 
on foot through jungles and muddy paddi fields, 
over hills and through ravines — taking prome- 
nades such as are described by Shakespeare's 
midsummer night fairies — following the Jackoon 
trail, which was no road at all. 

My strength was well-nigh exhausted when 
my conductor pointed out to me a large bundle 
of rattan or bamboo ataps placed midway up 
some magnificent gum-trees, from which a sort 
of oil is extracted. This bundle was a Jackoon 
country residence or seat — literally, a seat and 
nothing more — and upon it half-a-dozen of a 
family and two monkeys were squatted. 

Upon close examination, this habitation re- 
sembled a couple of dilapidated garden-benches, 
with very long legs, about fifteen or twenty feet, 
shaded by a last year's haystack-shed ; but this 
particular one was quite a mansion, as they 
usually trust to the broad leaves of the tree for 
a roof, the leaves growing thick at the top like 
an umbrella. Thus the ordinary house has 
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neither sides nor roof, nor doors nor floors, and 
is really a wooden grating fixed up aloft. At 
first these creatures regarded me with affrighted 
amazement, and scrambled up the tree ; but, the 
pastor having signified that I was harmless and 
of the same species as himself, they began to 
open their wide mouths and grin a welcome. I 
had considerable difficulty in accepting their 
hospitable invitation to enter their airy abode 
of ease and freedom. 

It required the exercise of all the skill acquired 
in my Dyak experience in climbing and walking 
batongs, to accomplish the feat ; nor, when I 
had ascended the drawing-room floor, or grating, 
was it easy to retain my position. My feet 
slipped through the sticks, for they had not 
been carefully selected or placed with any 
geometrical precision ; some were split bamboo, 
othera were forest sticks ; . some stiff, others 
elastic; and, to avoid getting astride on the 
rails, I crouched down, like a tailor or a Turk, 
on the small mat which was spread for me. 

I had now time to examine the furniture, 
which consisted of a few stones holding a heap of 
ashes, upon which were a few cocoa-nut shells for 
cooking utensils, which also served both as plates 
and dishes, and a hollow bamboo for water-jug. 
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The full-dress costume of the Jackoons is 
barely worth mentioning ; its infinitesimal small- 
ness can hardly be described. It was made of a 
thin bark, and was extremely scanty in longitude 
and latitude, and their long hair, like the Lady 
Godiva's, formed the trimming : it stood out 
around them as though they had run 
through a prickly fence and carried the twigs 
along with them. Nevertheless, they were 
imbued with the spirit of hospitality. The 
youngsters clambered up the trees for cocoa- 
nuts, like monkeys ; indeed, in another establish- 
ment which I visited, the child and the monkey 
stepped up in precisely the same way, and 
apparently with equal facility, not climbing, as 
boys at home, but clasping the tree with the 
palms of the hands and feet and so walking up 
on all-fours. 

But the monkey had a superior knack of 
twisting the fruit roimd and round, applying 
his foot as a fulcrum to turn this miniature 
world, until down it fell with a crash, when 
he looked after it and grinned with pleasure. 
The fruit was not considered sufficiently ripe by 
the Jackoon, who ordered the monkey to " pick 
ripe ones," which he did with great judgment 
and discretion. The nut was speedily cut open. 
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and the fine white husk looked fresh and tempt- 
ing. But now arose a difficulty. I did not quite 
fancy the fiimily drinking-cup, or cocoa-nut shell, 
which the Jackoon dame wiped out widi her 
fingers in default of a glass clobh, and tl^e only 
alternative was to drink from the cocoa-nut 
itself. It was a monster, as big as a fashionable 
lady's head) only very much weightier. With 
some effort I succeeded in getting a little into 
my mouth, and a good deal down the front of 
my dress, at which we all laughed, Jackoons, 
priest, myself, and the monkey, who gave one of 
the black babies a punch in its very rotund 
gastric organs, which sent him off howling, while 
Jacko got a front seat, where he sat staring at 
the novel guest with as much intense wonder- 
ment as the rest of the children. 

The very young and the very old were the 
most apeish in their features, which are said to 
acquire more favour in the prime of life ; and 
their expression was mild and gentle. Unlike 
the Dyaks, these tribes never go to war. They 
wish to live and let live, whereas the Dyak 
theory is to kill and be killed. Like the old 
French revolutionary exile, who regretted " ces 
beaux jours quand nous etions si miserables,'* 

VOL. II. 13 
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the Dyak is never living up to his desire until 
he is marching to his death in a firay. 

The monkey is kept like a dog or a pig in the 
family until his hour comes, when he is eaten. 
The boa-constrictor is also considered a rare 
treat, not only from the quality of his flavour, 
but the quantity there is of him; a whole 
Jackoon tribe can gorge upon him for weeks 
together. The doorian season is their great 
feast. They then picnic up in the trees, and 
devour the fruit as it falls ripe. The doorian is 
one of those subjects upon which the vox populi 
is divided and extremely bitter — one half con- 
tending that it is manna fit for the gods, the 
perfection of all edibles, and the food to become 
a perfect glutton upon (which is absolutely true), 
and for this opinion they are prepared to do 
battle d Voutrmice; the other half contending 
that it is filth unmitigated, absolutely disgusting 
and sickening. One author thus describes it : — 
" A rich, butter-like custard, highly flavoured 
with almonds, with wafts of flavour that call 
to mind cream-cheese, onion-sauce, and brown 
sherry; a rich, glutinous smoothness in the 
pulp which nothing else possesses, but which 
adds to its delicacy. It is neither acid, nor 
sweet, nor juicy ; yet one feels the want of none 
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of these qualities, for it is perfect as it is. In 
fact, to eat doorian is a new sensation worth a 
voyage to the East to experience." 

Others describe this " sensation ** as a stench 
that nearly knocks you down immediately the 
outer coating is removed, rivalling in loathsome* 
ness a New Orleans sewer or Limbourg cheese 
(even admirers can scarcely deny this). " The 
consistency is slimy, and difficult to eat, as it 
adheres stickily to the seed, which is about 
twice as large as a chestnut. It has to be stuflfed 
into the mouth and rolled about until the pulp 
is sucked off, which gives the eater the appear- 
ance of a pig trying to munch a too-large potato ; 
the eyes, dilating with the unctuous fulness of 
the mouth, represent a coarse animalism any- 
thing but impressive. The taste is a combina- 
tion of strong garlic, Limbourg cheese, Chinese 
rotten fish, and old tallow candles, and the 
aggravation is that this poisonous taste returns 
to the mouth persistently during twenty-four 
hours after the horrid mess has been swallowed.'' 

Few foreigners can be induced to taste, or re- 
main in the same house with, this firuit, owing 
to its nauseating smell, and such as are inclined 
to try it rarely return to the charge ; but some 
few really acquire the taste, and to see a party 

13—2 
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of epicures at their feast is a curious sight — 
their mouths full, their cheeks puffed out, and 
their eyes starting, yet sparkling with pleasure , 
unable to articulate a syllable, yet grunting out 
their satisfaction, gurgling over the big seeds 
and the fatty slime around them. And yet 
there is no other way to eat them. Merely to 
scrape a bit off with a spoon and taste it, is to 
cause a shudder through the whole system. 
The whole seed must go in at once, and be 
slushed about; and, with the exception of 
gnawing the corn-stalk with the teeth, as is prac- 
tised in America, it is the most gross, vulgar 
method of eating I have ever witnessed in any 
country. I have noted the drunkard unex- 
pectedly presented with a glass, gloat over it 
with greedy thirst, and the epicure over truffle 
in p&t^ de foie gras, but never beheld such in- 
tense gluttonous satisfaction as in the doorian 
eater. Seed after seed goes in, and is ejected 
when it has been well sucked ; a whole fruit of 
ten or twelve seeds is devoured ; but he cannot 
^top : he must have another, and another, until 
his plate is piled up with the seeds, and he 
begins to feel a little ashamed of himself; but 
he still declares that he coxild eat half a dozen 
more. 
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Both descriptions are true, and realize 
the adage, " Chacun k son goAt." There are, 
however, a hundred other fruits upon which 
these savages live, for they neither sow nor reap, 
but take the goods the gods provide them ; such 
as the dookoo, the ramboostan, the jack-fruit, 
and breadfruit, with an endless variety of man-t 
goes, pomelo, and wild orange, the plentiful ba? 
nana taking the place of rice. There are also 
the tapioca and tare roots, from which the 
Pacific Ocean islanders make their curious 
" poi ;'* but the Jackoons do not indulge in any 
such elaborate cooking; the sun being their 
chief " cuisinifere." 

Sometimes they slay a pig or a deer, and thus 
^ke out their existence. In shooting, they use 
the sumpitan, which is fired by the mouth ; and 
they are said to be dead shots, for the quill or 
arrow is poisoned at the tip with a deadly 
poison extracted from herbs and the cocoa-nut- 
tree," destroying animal life in a few minutes, 
yet not affecting the flesh. For implements 
they have a rude knife or chopper, with which 
they cut wood and carve meat, and which they 
use for general purposes. 

We visited a great many of these roosts, mord 
or less difficult of ascent, resembling large crows'- 
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little hopj of C -r^ L^r.•7:Tlg ihiese LKiniag-oatai^^ 
eiit^pt bv ediratLi:^ iLcm fr.m ciie cradle. It 
^iid seem L pel^^^^ indeed, if ihese aborigines be 
the ideDtical r3u>=: whiiji iiih^ibiied the eaviions 
of Mofint OpLir in tbe days of Solomon, and 
have never emerc:ed from tbeir m«jckeTism ^noe 
that period. 

Varioiu nationalities and religions have sw^pt 
over tbem. begirt arid bemmed tbem in, without 
changing tbem one iota. What Ls» is God s wilL 
What a momentous reflection ! 

XaWer made no more impression upon them 
than the fashionable chaplain who oliiciates on 
the Maky Peninsula. He is not paid to attend 
to Jackoons ; of course not ; he does his duty 
by reading the words of Christ, with the latest 
haut ton lisp, to the seven persons of gentility 
he cares for exclusively. 

And thus the Jackoons continue in the same 
primitive state in which their progenitors were 
born thousands of years ago. They affect no 
virtuous actions; they commit no evil ones. 
They neither steal, nor lie, nor murder, nor take 
each other's wives or husbands, without mutual 
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<5on8ent thereto. They have an indefinite idea 
of a Supreme Spirit, whom they propitiate to 
the best of their abiUty with formal offerings. 

To return to the padre, who was buying and 
raising the young Jackoons after his own special 
lights. As I have said, they did him infinite 
<Tedit. The poor man trafficked in these little 
ones as the only hope of saving their souls. If 
A child's parents died, he would contrive to have 
it delivered over to him* If the parents had too 
many, they would give him one. If doorians 
ran scarce, or the child was imhealthy or de- 
formed, a chopper, or a few beads, or a. packing- 
needle would be regarded as equivalent. 

Thus bargaining, he had collected together 
about thirty. When a child was brought into 
the establishment, a patch of ground was set 
aside for it as its patrimony ; it was gradually 
cleared and planted by the bigger children with 
cocoa-nuts, bananas, and rice (thus they are made 
almost self-supporting) ; and by the tim^ the 
child is sixteen, the coeoa-nut^trees are begimiing 
to bear, supplying oil^ meat, drink, leaves for hi^ 
house, and string to tie with. It is curious how 
little one absolutely needs in life beyocid a 
cocoBrnut grova 

No doubt, when these children come to ma^. 
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turity, they will form a village ; biit many, folr 
lowing the instincts of nature, will roost in the 
trees, like the birds which, despising the com« 
fortable hen-houses built for them, persist in 
spending their nights on the boughs of trees, in 
defiance of foxes and niggers alike. 

But this is slow work, civilizing a peninsula 
by Christianizing occasional children. I was- 
fortunate in witnessing the great step which 
was to lay the foundation of this noble work^ 
namely, the mairiage of two Catholic Ourang- 
outangs. The female was fifteen, and the male 
seventeen. Their united fortune was two cocoa* 
nut groves and a paddi-field, surrounded by a 
plentiful supply of bananas, planted by the 
groom and his companion. They had also built 
a house of bark of trees, the floors and walls tied 
together with strings of bamboo. As the priest 
had been the architect, the house consisted of 
two rooms, a verandah, and a kitchen, with an 
earthenware stove, resembling in form and size a 
man's hat, but invaluable in these latitudes, 
where you only need the fire to last so long aa 
the cooking is in operation. 

The domicile was regarded by the whole 
district — Malays and such Jackoons as were- 
tempted to come in to see it — as a chef d^ceuvre 
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of architectural grandeur ; and the wedding had , 
been looked forward to as a mighty event. The 
little church was beautifiilly decorated with 
flowers^ and the Jackoon bride was tricked out 
with wonderful finery. She wore the Malay 
dress — ^the cobaya and sarong. The former is a 
long loose coat like a palet6t^ or waterproof, 
reaching about the knee; and the latter a 
straight piece of cloth tied round the waist 
under the cobaya. The bride's was of brilliant 
green cotton, fastened with the usual gold 
brooches, the first lyre-shaped and the two 
others round. The sarong, which is alwaya 
check, was of purple, blue, and yellow. 

Her luxuriant hair, equal to two ponies' manes 
and tails, was smoothed over, I think, with a 
pint of cocoa-nut oil, twisted in rolls round her 
not ill-shaped head, and held together by long 
silver skewers. But the crowning glory of all 
was the white net veil, which the padre had 
procured for this occasion. It certainly threw 
a sort of mist or glamour over the whole person- 
ality, very bewitching to the assembled crowd of 
Ourang-outangs. They imagined her to be, pro 
tem. at least, related to those blessed spirits and 
angels the priest was so constantly preaching 
about. Sundry monkeys, habitues of the difier- 
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ent families, winked, and blinked, and pushed 
their way forward, and enjoyed the fun as much 
as any one. 

Her friends and company now regarded her 
with something approaching to awe. To be 
dressed out in bright-coloured garments, gold 
brooches, and that mysterious cobweb veil over 
all ; to live in a bonil fide house, with sides, roof, 
and a door with an enormous padlock, was the 
a^cme of magnificence to which Ourang-outangs 
had never yet aspired. 

The padre had done his utmost to make this 
wedding a wonderful success, 'pour encourager les 
autres, as he said. But I repUed : " You have 
accomplished that end so brilliantly, that I 
should not be surprised that all your children, 
even to the babies with long clothes, desire 
to perpetrate matrimony forthwith." 

He retorted something to the efiect of Mrs. 
Glass's receipt for hare soup — " First catch your 
heathen;" for the Jackoons love their wild 
woods better than anjrthing, and their nomad 
life par excellence, and, except imder stress of 
famine or sickness, can rarely be brought to 
remain in any settlement, and bribery as an 
inducement is absolutely essential And as 
for that, who shall say that bribery is not 
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employed by the Church in our enlightened 
country ? 

In contrast with this Jackoon-bribeiy by the 
padre, was one of my experiences. 

I once lodged in the house of a strict church- 
woman who had suddenly had a great accession 
of good fortune, which enabled her (as she told 
me) to conduct herself " as good as any lady." 

" Do you not go to church T I said. 

" No," she replied, " nor neither do I intend. 
I have never been inside the doors of one for 
two years and a half; and if that clergyman 
don't see it is his duty to call upon me like 
any other lady of his congregation, I don't see 
that it is mine to sit under him at his church." 

So that, to keep this individual of his flock in 
the practice of Christianity, the pastor would 
have to bribe with the conventional etiquette of 
morning caUs, &c. ; and such attentions, aa we 
all know, are very effective agents. 
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THE COOLIE QUESnoy. 

Ye gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease. 
How little do yon think upon the dtngen of the 
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UT the seas. White, Black, Red, and 
Blue (Pacific and Typhonic), have, 
been so thoroughly explored and 
described since the date of the ballad, that the 
old gentlemen need but little imagination to> 
picture their dangers and delights. 

It is somewhat otherwise with the trials, 
perplexities, torments, sufferings, and perils of a. 
new settlement, say on the coast of Sumatra, 
where a few enterprising individuals are about 
to realize large fortunes in the shortest possible 
space of time by tobacco-growing. I say about, 
to realize, with some confidence, as the few now 
there have not been there more than three years,, 
the older experimentalists having gone away 
with their pockets well lined. 
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Deli is assumed to belong to the Sultan of 
Deli ; the Datons, however, thought otherwise, 
^nd this difference of opinion caused the late 
disturbance. It is ostensibly a Dutch settlement, 
but the score of planters now established are of 
nearly as many nationalities — Swiss, Danish, 
French, Polish, Prussian, and Austrian. There are 
no English or Scotch, strange to say ; but if they 
went, they would be made extremely welcome. 

There are miles and miles more jungle to be 
had almost for the asking, with a soil that pro- 
•duces the finest tobacco-leaf in the world for 
-cigar covering, so that the amount of realizable 
fortune depends simply upon the extent of 
<5apital invested — I will not say in buying coolies, 
for that would shock the elderly gentlemen 
aforesaid, who, combining ease with verbal mo- 
rality, indulge themselves with weU-tumed 
periods about "free labour," &c., forgetting that 
this is a coimtry where the natives will not labour 
if they can possibly help it, and would choose 
rather to starve, but prefer vegetating on roots 
and plants, and smoking the tobacco which others 
have produced. Such are the Malays, and the 
intractable Battaks, neither of whom can be 
forced to labour. The former are naturally bom 
and bred pirates ; the latter, man-eating savages. 
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Ergo^ labour being " free," there is no labour 
at all. 

To bring this remarkably fertile island under 
cultivation, Chinese labour is a necessity. The 
Chinese alone can stand the heat and oppressive- 
nses of the climate in planting this narcotic shrub. 
They best have the ingenuity for sorting, and 
the deftness of finger for picking it when diy. 

They come of their own fi-ee will, just as a 
soldier enlists in the army, with the same 
amount of persuasion and enticement, and the 
same glowing description of the future ease and 
riches — the vast diflSculties to be encountered ere 
his aspirations can be realized being carefully 
shirked. As the private soldier occasionally be- 
comes a general, so the coolie sometimes scrapes 
together a fortune ; but, should he, after his en- 
gagement, change his mind, he is compelled to 
labour, nolens volens, just as a soldier has to go 
through his term of service. Flogging in the 
army was abolished in the year . 

This forced labour (or, as Exeter Hall philan* 
thropists phrase it, slavery) is much the SEone in 
both cases. Both the soldier and the Chinese 
coolie make a contract to do certain service on 
certain terms, for a certain length of time ; and 
it would be monstrous that one party should be 
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allowed at will to break his contract, without 
incurring any penalty, whilst the planter is 
bound to fulfil his under any circumstances ; for, 
if the coolie is sick, he must be maintained and 
doctored ; and if he dies, it is the planter^s loss ; 
and this loss is a serious calculation in the 
matter, for the Chinese are singularly given to 
suicide, frequently adopting that means of 
getting a change. 

If the man is a natural idiot, the planter is 
saddled with him, for it is no use returning him ; 
he is sure to turn up again in the next shipment 
of coolies, if not to the same planter, to his 
neighbour ; and, as there seems to be a consider- 
able sprinkling of these unfortunates sent from 
China, the masters have agreed amongst them- 
selves, each to keep his own lunatics. The rela- 
tions of labour and capital are the same here as 
♦ elsewhere. Labour makes a living ; capital 
makes a fortune. True, this is the whole ques- 
tion of capital and labour : it is the duty and 
wisdom to save and become a capitalist. 

The coolie does not work more hours than the 
European agriculturist or craftsman ; and wljile 
the one gets his drink and his pipe, the other 
gets his opium. 

There is this difference between the planters 
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of the EaRtem Archipelago and the American 
fanners and West India planters — ^that the 
former do not raise slaves, nor are children bom 
into slavery, and no women or children are em- 
ployed. The man sells himself; and, strangely 
enough (for they are mostly Buddhists) the 
operation is conducted after the Scriptural form 
laid down in the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus. 

The coolie has to work from six o'clock in the 
morning till six at night, with two hours' rest 
during the middle of the day, for five dollars a 
montli. Out of this he has to buy food, and it 
is almost idle to mention clothing : a hat, cost- 
ing him six cents, which will last for several 
years, and a pair of trousers, made of strong 
blue cotton, which is equally durable, being all 
his requirements in that way. His house, or 
shed, is furnished for him, as is medicine in time 
of sickness, so that he has nothing to buy but* 
rice, fish, and the sort of vegetable he eats (a 
plot of land even is given him); and of fruit he 
can gather in the forest as much as he likes. 

Now, the rice and fish are so excessively 
cheap, that he can save two or three dollars a 
month, if he does not smoke opium, and is thus 
better off than our British labourer, who has 
very littJe more wages, and has to find house. 
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firing, food, and clothing for himself, wife, and 
children. 

Tobacco planting and picking is infinitely 
lighter work than either ploughing, reaping, or 
delving. But even this contract, upon which 
the Chinese is said to become a slave, is usually 
re-arranged by the contracting parties. The 
labourer plants a piece of ground with tobacco, 
gathers and picks it, and sells it to his master 
for so much a " picul." Thus he can labour as 
much or as little as he pleases. In this fashion 
the Chinese, who are the most economical people 
in the world, when they do not smoke opium, 
soon put by money, and frequently go home, at 
the end of their bondship, with a considerable sum. 

But there are men who are innately evil, 
who prefer stealing to working ; the inveterate 
opium-smoker needs scarcely to eat, and is con- 
sequently unable to work. He even disposes of 
his rice, and buys opium. Others are passionate 
and vindictive, and delight in fighting and mur- 
dering. 

Now there is no rule or police, except the 
sultan's, which is probably worse than none. 
Consequently, the planter, however imwiUing, is 
necessitated to take the law into his own hands. 

To imprison in this country, is merely to re- 
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lieve from labour; and, where a man eats no- 
thing but rice^ it ib difficult to diet him below 
that ; and to stop the opium altogether would 
in many instances endanger life. From the 
great difficulty there is in procuring coolies, 
every planter, in his own interest, is careful 
not to do the one or the other. Flogging 
thus becomes a necessary punishment. 

That this may be abused, is as certain as that 
we have abuses in our own courts of law ; and 
it is resorted to in all the colonies as the most 
effective punishment for Asiatics. Most vessels, 
trading on the China coast and archipelago, 
take a Malay crew under the immediate com- 
mand of a serang, or head man, who exercises 
exclusive and uncontrolled power over the men. 
The captain does not interfere with the sailors, 
addressing himself enturely to the serang ; and 
this man uses a rope's end at his pleasure. 

These are exceptional positions, which the 
law cannot control, and the sailor over-beaten 
has no more succour than the coolie ; yet the 
ships must be sailed by these men, who alone . 
know the coast. On the other hand, we must 
consider the question in the light of the planter's 
interest. He throws himself into this wilderness 
of wild beasts and savage vegetation, deprived of 
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€very comfort and social pleasure, compelled to 
make a fortune or a competence in a few years ; 
for, in case his health breaks down, he is unfitted 
for any other occupation. The luxuries and the 
necessities of our homes depend upon him — 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, coffee, &c. ; yet we ' are 
the first to cry out against the barbarities of 
the planter, the horrors of the lash, the woes of 
bondage, and the grandeur of "free labour." 
We sit at home, sCnd smoke our pipes, and stir 
our sugar in our tea, and descant upon the best 
mode for suppressing slavery, the wholesale kid- 
napping of coolies, as we are pleased to call it, 
because it sounds better. 

But very few Manchester merchants rejoiced 
when the cotton failed from the Southern States ; 
and, if government vessels were to stop every 
coolie-ship bound for a tobacco plantation, the 
lovers of " freedom " would considerably mode- 
rate their views. " Well," they would say, " if 
the thing must be, and the coolie really wishes 
to go and plant tobacco, we don't see any objec- 
tion ; but we would have it fairly ascertained 
that such is his wish." 

So a British consul, at one of the British sail- 
ing ports, proposed that every coolie should, be- 
fore embarking, be brought to the Consulate, and 
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questioned as to his desire — for which the fee 
was to be one dollar. Not a bad idea of the 
consuFs, to increase his own receipts about a 
thousand or two a year, by seeing that the coolie- 
got British protection I 

Very well j this is done : the broker is dis- 
pensed with ; the coolie receives his passage^ 
money and an advance of wages into his own 
hands, thus contracting a debt with his future 
master which he is to pay in* labour. He goes 
on board, and, just as the vessel has heaved 
anchor, he jumps overboard. 

. Chinese have something of the fish nature ; 

they live both upon it and in its element ; 
therefore the swim is as much a pastime to our 
coolie as to schoolboys. What redress has the 
planter who has lost both his money and his 
man ? He goes to the philanthropic head- 
superintendent of police, who informs him "that 
Britons never shall be slaves," that even the 
" heathen Chinee," if he is sufficiently amphi- 
bious to have rolled himself up those slimy 
banks of the free island, '^ his shackles fall ;'' he 
is a free man. He may spread his ten fingers at 
any planter : he is a free man — ^free to repeat 
the process, and earn another twenty dollars. 
According to law, a man cannot be a slave ; 
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SO his contract is null and void to the planter, 
but exceedingly profitable to himself. 

This outcry about kidnapping coolies is one of 
ihe greatest troubles of the planter's life. It en- 
-ables the slave to outwit his master, and commit 
this legal fraud, to say nothing of others, such 
as having his sheds and tobacco burnt by the 
Battak,. or ot receiving a box on the ear from 
:Bome evil-disposed elephant, who, having quar- 
relled with all his mates, revenges himself^ for 
his expulsion from their society, upon the first 
man he meets. Then the tiger carries off his 
ponies and his dogs, and the rhinoceros 
** guesses '' he will take a " chaw," and destroys 
a hundred pounds' worth of tobacco in his fasti- 
dious selection ; while the river rises suddenly 
and washes away the pegs upon which his atap 
dweUing is perched, a^d he lives in a perpetual 
bath for some time to come. Nevertheless and 
notwithstanding, he makes money — makes a for- 
tune in a very short time, if he does not meet 
with an accumulation of these evils, and would 
•do so with considerably more ease, if he were 
not hampered by the interference of the fine old 
gentlemen sitting at home at ease, and judging 
from one side of the question, in considerable 
ignorance of the other. 
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In Malacca, it was formerly quite usual for 
persons to sell themselves for slaves^ under the 
name of debtors. They were to give their ser- 
vices and work for a certain length of time to 
their masters ; but, instead of paying off their 
debt and becoming free, they would continue or 
renew their condition to the end of their lives. 
They also pledged their children. The Annam- 
ite women are guilty of this to the present day ; 
and the Chinese coolie makes himself over in 
bondage in California and other coimtries. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

HE Indian Archipelago is one of those 
geological and geographical pheno- 
mena which puzzle the world, and, 
while it defies description so as to convey to the 
mind of the non-beholder any very definite idea, 
it yet inspires even the unscientific visitor with 
the desire to tell of its wonders, its beauties, its 
unknown resources, and unexplored wealth. To 
regard it upon the map, or to sail among its 
many islands, its teeming lakes and inland seas, 
would force the impression upon any reflective 
mind that these floating green gems, large and 
small, had once formed part and parcel of the 
mainland of Asia, and been riven from her by 
Plutonic upheavals, or that the mighty flooding 
of waters had engulphed all save the higher 
portions, left as sentinels to attest what once 
had been. 
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Any person having witnessed a great inun- 
dation, with the tops of trees, church steeples, 
portions of high land peering out of the general 
desolation and waste of waters, could not fail to 
come to the conclusion, upon viewing the archi- 
•pelago, that in the depths of ages the mighty 
floods had been let out over the land of the 
Asiatic continent, and had shorn it of much of 
its fair proportions ; that great islands, such as 
Sumatra, have been cut from the mainland of 
Malay, which all but shared the same fate as its 
parallel neighbour. 

Land and water are most whimsically inter- 
spersed and twisted in and out. The brilliant 
green island of Singapore is severed from the 
mainland by the silver crescent straits of Johore, 
which is itself again studded with emerald islets 
— for this is the world of ever-perennial spring, 
where the lotus-eaters might have found " the 
land where it was always afternoon." 

The wonderful freshness and inexhaustible 
vigour of the vegetable kingdom communicates 
an exhilaration to the human mind. Even the 
birds woo and warble and bring forth their nest- 
lings all theyear round irrespective of season; trees 
put forth their fruits every month, and many crops 
are yielded twice and thrice in the year. No waste 
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stretch of land is allowed to remain arid in this 
tropical region. Nature sows and reaps every 
inch, and covers it with glowing woodland carpets 
and umbrageous canopies, with luscious fruit and 
purling streams of limpid water. Food and 
shelter and raiment are all plentifully provided 
for her children. Over these toys of the earth, 
these pet isles of the sea, the zephyrs also lavish 
their caresses in a daily breeze, imbibing the 
perfume from their spice-exhaling bosoms. The 
white clouds lend their shade to temper the 
ardent glances of the sun, and cast floods of 
sparkling water to quench the thirsting ground 
and lave the translucent green. 

The mother islands, such as Borneo, Sumatra, 
Java, Papua, are surrounded with a swarm of 
progeny clinging still to the hem of the parental 
•garment, but, gradually waxing strong and fair 
and enterprising, form in groups together like 
the Celebes, Moluccas, &c., &c. They, again, 
Jiave often clusters of starry satellites, or — to 
continue the simile — small families of their own. 
These little ones are exquisite in their bloom 
and freshness, peeping out from the pellucid 
water, which mirrors in its loving breast their 
joung, tufted, leaf-crowned heads. 

The large islands have all been invaded at 
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dilferent periods by European colonistB ; Sumatra 
by the Dutch, who have two settlements, one on 
the west side and another on the east ; the latter 
(Deli) is the more recent, being only about four 
years okL Some score of planters are cultivating 
tobacco, which, from the great excellence of the 
soil, is considered a most remunerative specula- 
tion. 

My desire to visit Deli met with more oppo- 
sition than usual ; for, although it is a recognized 
axiom that travelling is beneficial to mind and 
body, renovating the one and enlightening the 
other, yet it is strongly turged upon every tra- 
veller to wear blinkers ! — never to look to the 
right or to the left — to journey upon established 
companies' roads (such as the P. and 0. or the 
Messageries) — never to diverge from the well- 
established lines — and to see no more of Nature's 
wild and freakish moods than can be observed in 
your own village. But now there was a war in 
Deli, and that fact was considered a clincher as 
against me. But I replied gaily : 

" I have been to the wars before, and rather 
like it. Like the minstrel boy, 

'My father's Bword I have girded on, 
And my wild harp dung behind me.' " 

(This was slightly incorrect, as it was a "fiddle 1") 
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Thus I set out from Penang on the smallest of 
steamers, which had her boiler, cabin, and engine 
decks mixed up in the most hopeless confusion* 
I placed my chair loimge upon a flat piece, which 
I at first mistook for a dining-table, but which 
turned out to be the quarter-deck; yet even 
here I was afraid to sleep lest, my feet or head 
projecting over the sides, I might roll overboard. 
Nevertheless, the next morning showed us the 
great blue jagged chain of the Sumatra moun- 
tains, which traverse the island in its full length, 
and which, as they rise to fifteen thousand feet, 
and the island is very long and narrow, 
give it the appearance of some gigantic Saurian 
sunning its back out of the ocean. We were 
sixty miles distant, yet they were distinctly 
painted against the sky. But the clouds soon 
muflfled them up in a variety of mantles, cloaks, 
caps, and crowns, so that, long before we reached 
Sumatra, there was nothing visible but a low 
swampy coast, densely fringed with mangrove. 

We entered a broad river which, at low tide, 
displayed slimy shoals alive with alligators, but, 
at fall water, giving such splendid reflections, 
and mirroring every tree, leaf, and twig with 
such bewitching exactness, that it might be a 
matter of doubt which was the right side up of 
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the world, and if, after all, we were not living 
topsy-turvy. 

The steamer could not go very far up at ebb 
tide, so that we had to continue our voyage in a 
^mpan, or, more properly speaking, were poled 
along. It is asserted by the Malays that their 
city of Deli, where resides the sultan, was for- 
merly a maritime place, but that the water has 
gradually receded, forced back by the rapacious 
greed of the mangrove, which puts out millions 
of roots, dividing rivers into mere streams, and 
forming islands and swampy ground, which, sub- 
pequently uniting, constitute the main lowland 
of DeU. 

This singular tree presents in some instances 
the most curious appearance, its nucleus root 
being in the middle of the tree, like the 
box of a wheel spreading out its spokes all 
round, the upper ones green and flourishing, 
and the lower ones dry and gnarled, sucking 
in the mud and water. How the root forms 
up in the air instead of germinating in the 
gi'ound, to commence with, is inexplicable to me, 
unless the seed grafts itself upon another tree to 
-start with, and then casts down its roots after 
the manner of the banyan ; for plants live upon 
.and destroy each other, even as in the animal 
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kingdom. The most delicate creeper or lichen 
will attack a giant tree, cling to, feast and 
batten upon him, until it has sucked out the 
monster's vitality. The picturesque orchid will 
clasp a tree in siich close embrace that it will 
squeeze out the breath of life. Where these 
handsome but fatal lovers come from is another 
of Nature's mysteries. 

The mangrove was now in flower; and the 
river was dotted over with coral-like seeds in 
the shape of a trumpet. The monkeys were- 
gambolling from bough to bough, and seemed to 
be cracking jokes at us as we passed. One tiny 
fellow, who ventured to the very end of a mere^ 
twig, the better to see and sauce us, was seized 
by his mother by the back of the neck, and 
soimdly shaken and rated for his impudence. 

Shortly after, we met the eight-oared boat of 
the Dutch governor, or controleur as he is called, 
which he had kindly sent to fetch me ; and this 
brought us to the Residency in a very short 
time. A clean breakfast awaited us, which was. 
a real luxury after forty-eight hours on the 
Chinese steamer, where everything was cooked, 
I am persuaded, with the engine oil — even the 
samsou, which in my despair I attempted te 
drink, tasted of it There were also a number 
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of officers from the Dutch men-of-war lying out- 
side ; and who so gay and pleasant as officers in 
war time, when off duty for a while ? 

The house of the contr61eur was close to the 
river, where lay several prahoos, taken from 
the rebel chiefs, laden with fire-arms, on their 
way to the Battak insurgents. The city was 
populated entirely by Malay and Chinese, with 
whom I was now quite familiar, and I therefore 
resolved to see the true Battak Campong, with 
its crescent-shaped roofs and buffalo horns 
tipping the gable-ends. Here the officers inter- 
posed with a thousand objections — ^bad roads, 
nowhere to sleep, elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, 
last, not least, being eaten by the Battaks. I 
battled every objector, and having made prisoner 
of one, a man convinced against his will, I 
induced him to escort me at least twenty miles 
into the interior. 

Mounted on one of the Deli ponies, which are 
celebrated both for their fine proportions and 
good qualities, we despised alike the mud and 
water, and all the rest of the threatened calam- 
ities, clearing everything at a hand gallop. 
The road for miles was an avenue of nutmeg- 
trees. I tasted the green nutmeg, which is 
sweet and aromatic, and I am surprised the 
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Datives do not eat it instead of the betel-nut, 
which has no flavour at all. It also makes the 
most delicious preserve. Hundreds of acres of 
bananas protect with their broad palm leaves 
the infant nutmegs, and are, in fact, the nur- 
series where the small plants are raised. The 
tree resembles an orange or rather lemon tree. 
Morning glories of every tint and hue garlanded 
in their turn the banana-palm, and, together 
with the sumptuous gladiolus, made the rpad 
appear as if decked for some gala day. The 
whole country presented a strong resemblance 
to the Malay Peninsula, and gave the idea of a 
slice from the same cake. But the cleared land, 
instead of rice, was covered with the more valu- 
able tobacco, yet still showing the same brilliant 
green surface, with the same luxuriant growth 
of forest and fruit trees, the bee-hive tree, and 
the india-rubber. I also made the acquaintance 
of a shrub novel to me, but which was more ex- 
traordinary and mysterious than agreeable. I 
noticed a rich, cream-coloured flower, delicately 
tinged with pink and blue. I was in the act of 
examining its form and texture, and smelling 
its perfume, when I was startled by the exda- 
mation, " For God's sake, throw away that 
flower ; it is * bella donna ;' it will poison you 
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or drive you mad 1" I supposed that the irrita- 
tion produced by poison-oak was alluded to, and 
replied that I was not susceptible. T dropped 
that flower, but retained another, together with 
some seed which I had wrapt up and placed 
in my pocket. That night I awoke several 
times with a strange sensation in my head. 
The following morning when I arose, I experi- 
enced a sudden vertigo and most mysterious* 
loss of memory, so that at intervals I did not 
know what I was doing or where I was. My 
senses seemed to fluctuate to and fro. I thought 
I would bathe to refresh myself Then I could 
not tell for the life of me if I had already- 
bathed or no. At one moment I felt unhappy 
and apprehensive about my condition, and re- 
solved to seek help ; but the next, threw^ 
myself down in a chair perfectly indifferent as- 
to a remedy. I had a strange fit of indecision 
as to which shoe I should put on first, and sub- 
sequently discovered that I had only put on one, 
after all. I had to question myself seriously 
as to my intention to dress or not. To arrange 
my hair became a bewildering dream : my 
fingers worked mechanically as in sleep, but the- 
judgment which should have guided them was 
absent, and several times T became conscious; 
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that I had only accomplished one half of 
my coiffure. Suddenly the articles in the room 
seemed to take a fancy to whirl round in a mazy 
dance ; and I had to hold on fast to my chair. I 
felt inclined to laugh boisterously, but was very 
much ashamed of myself and resisted the 
temptation. After this, I believe I had a long 
interval of sanity, and came to the conclu- 
sion that there was sometliing wrong with me, 
and that it might be the first stage of cerebral 
or other fever, as my head felt so strange. 
These sensations continued for several hours, 
before I had the power to leave my room; 
but, at last, having succeeded, I procured 
quinine and very strong coffee, and immediately 
felt quite natural. 

During the course of the day, having re- 
turned to my room, the same insane fit again 
took possession of me, and I felt a strange 
dread that I might have committed some folly in 
the presence of the friends with whom I was 
stopping. I became overpowerd with a deadly 
feintness. As I lay on the bed, my eyes fell 
upon the parcel of belladonna. I sprang 
up, seized it, threw it out of the window, 
and rushed fi:om the room; whether this last 
act was saner or insane, my readers are as good 
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judges as I, but I suffered no more from aber- 
ration of mind. It occurs to me that it was re- 
ported that the unfortunate Empress Charlotte 
had been poisoned in a similar manner by some 
insidious plant which affected her brain to in- 
sanity. Subsequently, when I became more 
familiar, I explained the whole case to my very 
intellectual host, giving him, at the same time, 
clearly to understand that 1 had never been the 
inmate of a lunatic asylum, and had never been 
charged with madness except by my enemies, 
who, nevertheless, hinted " there was method in 
it." He assured me that such cases were not 
unfrequent in Java. 

To return from this digression to the nutmeg 
groves. It must not be supposed they are all 
used for negus, or pudding, though the Dutch 
put nutmeg into potatoes, and almost every- 
thing else. This beautiful spice is distilled 
largely into oil, and the first plantation I visited 
was a nutmeg distillery. It was situated in the 
midst of a wilderness, where we could often hear 
the tiger at night, and see the trace of the 
rhinoceros by day in the crushed jungle and tall 
lallang grass ; where monkeys skip from bough 
to bough, and snakes of every colour occasion- 
ally variegate the path ; where acres of banana 
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are pulled up and felled, as though a hundred 
woodsmen had been at work with their axes, by 
great herds of elephants, their enormous foot- 
prints leaving perfect wells in the road, which 
are carefully avoided by the sagacious ponies. 

In the midst of the savage Battaks and 
the treacherous Chinese, the Dutch love of 
flowers stUl prevailed over all. Every dwelling 
I visited had its roses, blue-peas, balsams, and 
dahlias, in strange contrast with the bastions, 
earth-works, fosses, and stockades, which now 
made a fortress of every planter's house that 
was not destroyed at the first ^meute. Some 
of these had stood their ground and bravely de- 
fended their hearths and homes, or, to be 
less poetical, their tobacco sheds. Others had 
fled, leaving their wives to follow, or witness 
the devouring flames which consumed every- 
thing they possessed, and in their cowardice had 
sacrificed all. In the words of the Scotch bal- 
lad, they had 

'' Lost their love and their sixpence too/' 

the latter being specially lamented. It is to be 
hoped this was a singular case. Of the planters 
who had sent off" their ladies to the protection of 
the controleur and then, like men, stood to 
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the defence of their own until they were re- 
lieved by the Dutch troops, not a man perished. 
But one unfortunate man, weighing twenty 
stone, fully impressed with the conviction that 
he could not run if pursued by the Battaks, 
and equally certain that they would roast and 
eat him if caught, made good his retreat in 
time. He had learned that when first the 
troops came to the island, they had with them 
a corpulent sergeant, whom the Battaks instantly 
spied out and cast longing eyes upon, and that 
they proposed to the commander, as the soldiers 
were much in need of beef rations, the exchange 
of two cows for the fat sergeant. This oflTer 
being refused, and their appetite becoming 
more voracious, the bargain ran high : three, four> 
five cows were quoted for the bloated sergeant. 

The Dutch, with their usual good luck and 
talent for colonization, have thriven well in 
Deli. StiU the planters are not exclusively 
Dutch : they are of various nations — Danish,. 
Swiss, Polish, German, and French — as yet 
no Americans, which is a wonder, seeing that 
money is to be made. The sultan has encou- 
raged the settlement, and has made large grants 
of land (of several thousand acres) for terms of 
fifty and seventy years. The forest is not of 
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very heavy timber, so that it is easily felled, 
and then the land is ready for the tobacco, 
which grows luxuriantly, in large fine leaves, 
excelling every other leaf for the purpose of 
cigar covering. I have passed through many 
tobacco sheds which contained, according to 
a rough calculation, six millions of cigar-wrap- 
pers of the finest quality, dried, picked, fer- 
mented, pressed, and packed ready for exporta- 
tion. 

In the few years during which the plantations 
have been working, three millions of pounds of 
tobacco have been shipped for Europe by one 
company. As yet there are not more than 
twenty planters, and they all speak confidently 
of their success ; and it is not difficult to see 
that, with moderate luck, their hopes are not 
vain. I would very much rather take shares in 
a tobacco plantation than in a gold mine. 

The war, which is now happily terminated, 
has been, of course, a serious injury to the 
planters. For even where the plantations 
had not been destroyed, it was difficult to 
induce the Chinese to labour, for fear of 
the cannibals — for such they actually are, 
though, as I shrewdly suspect, only as a matter 
of hereditary custom— eating their grandmothers 
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out of reverence for those ancient ladies, and their 
enemies out of revenge. Nevertheless, this cus- 
tom has inspii*ed an absolute dread in the countiy, 
as any novel atrocity is sure to do ; in point of 
fact there is not much choice between being cut 
up after death by a savage, or by a surgeon, or 
being subsequently eaten by men or maggots. 
It cannot make the slightest difference in the 
great hereafter. The Battaks do not eat men 
alive, or kill them d ce^it coups, as in China. 

Amongst the planters the fear and real danger 
was of being picked off at any moment from 
behind the bushes, or from the overhanging 
boughs of trees, as were two gentlemen while 
walking in their plantations ; and it is almost 
unaccountable that every individual European 
did not meet the same fate. No precaution 
could have saved them ; no defence could have 
averted the catastrophe. It would have been 
quite easy for the Battak, with his wonderful 
suppleness and agility, to creep to the planter a 
house and shoot him as he sat quietly smoking 
upon his open verandah ; nay, more, there is not 
a house that really closes. The Battak could 
penetrate to his bedroom, and murder him whUe 
sleeping; and that they did not adopt this very 
sample means of getting rid of the interlopers^ 
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strongly favours the hypothesis that the object 
of the war was not really to sweep the planters 
from the country, but to extract stricter leases 
and more benefits from them. 

The sultan, against whom the Datous first 
revolted, had granted leases of fifty and seventy 
years' duration, without rent or taxes, but with 
merely the condition to plant the land, a small 
sum being exacted as tax upon each coolie 
yearly. It is asserted that sixty per cent, of 
the Chinese consume opium, and this fearful 
drug is heavily taxed, and, together with the 
spirit warehouses, renders a handsome income to 
the sultan. To civilized ears it may sound like a 
paradox to say that, by giving away land, a fortune 
may be realized ; but so it is in this country. 
The Datou chiefs took umbrage at the smallness 
of their share, and this disturbance might have 
resulted in the ruin of the planters, had not the 
Dutch government intervened, and sent out men- 
of-war and about one thousand troops, placing a 
small detachment with each planter, and turning 
their dwellings into so many small fortresses, 
while the main body pushed on into the forest 
and endeavoured to follow the rebels into the 
jungle — a difficult operation, for these savages 
were armed with flint-lock blunderbusses, be- 
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sides their sumpitans. They were also pretty 
well versed in the art of warfare, throwing up 
fortresses with covered escapeswhich onlysavages 
could thread, while the soldiers were ineffectually 
floundering in the swamps, where they were 
easily picked off by their concealed foes : but 
these fortifications once sighted, shells were 
thrown in, which astonished the Battaks not a 
little. They had supposed that their flint locks 
were the perfection of firearms. They now be- 
lieved that the bursting of the shells was the 
work of the Evil Spirit, who had been propi- 
tiated by the enemy, and the exploding grenades 
soon quelled the insurrection. The Daton chie& 
yielded themselves prisoners, and were shipped off 
to Batavia, no doubt as a sort of State prisoners 
or hostages — like Abd-el-Kader by the FrencL 
It is a curious circumstance that the Battaks 
fought merely as mercenaries engaged by the 
Malay rebels, the latter having become too 
effeminate and hopelessly lazy to fight their 
own battles, while the Dutch, on the other 
hand, were ostensibly espousing the Malay 
sultan's cause ; so that neither of the contend- 
ing parties had an individual interest in the 
quarrel. Had the Battaks been fighting for 
their own possessions in the mountain fastnesses. 
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the affair might have proved very much other- 
wise, for, like all savage mountaineers, they have 
more powerful characters than the lowlanders, 
and, amid their almost inaccessible mountains, a 
small band could keep at bay a large army. 

This plantation-life of Sumatra contained a 
combination of the wildest incongruities imagin- 
able. The place (I cannot say the house we 
lived in, for it was, in truth, nothing more than 
a very large bam or stable) was thatched with 
ataps upon unhewn rafters, without any ceiling. 
On either side were stalls partitioned off, some- 
thing higher than a man's head, which we 
regarded as our bedrooms ; and in mine I had a 
pink and gold French bedstead, elaborately 
flounced and curtained in lace, with the finest 
linen sheets and pillow-cases to match ; and, 
once inside this nest, I could imagine myself in 
Paris. The flooring was of a species of teak which 
had taken a high polish, like oak, from the con- 
stant treading of the bare feet of the servants 
and natives. Windows we had none, Venetian 
shutters serving all needs for keeping out the 
rain ; and the wooden rails, to prevent our falling 
through the wide apertures, reminded one of a 
manger. In the centre were the drawing and 
dining rooms all in a piece, which in a bara 
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would have been the threshing-floor; and at 
the open end might usually be seen seated the 
ladies of the family — ^notably, a pretty Javanese 
demoiselle embroidering caps, satchels, and cigar 
cases for her numerous admirers, for she was a 
tiny coquettish creature with mishievous gray 
eyes, mellowed into tender light by long dark 
fringes : she was the belle of Sumatra, and 
would have been a gem anywhere. 

At the other and closed end of the apartment, 
rather dim from lack of windows,* was the dining- 
room, or, I should say, the dining-table — a mighty 
slab cut from a single tree — ^at which we could 
easily dine twelve persons, covered by a fine 
damask tablecloth, the remains of official state 
in the court of the Netherlands, for our host 
was a Dutch nobleman. Here we feasted some- 
what sumptuously (being served upon rich, old- 
fashioned plate) upon fish, game, fowl, Dutch 
condiments of every variety, Java curries, and 
wine from all the ends of the earth, and of course 
excellent Java coffee. 

We were attended upon by a retinue of Java- 
nese and Malays, the former wearing white 
trousers, with the red sarong twisted roimd 
their middles, blue jackets, and yellow kerchiefe 
round the head, tied with the ends drooping on 
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one side, or sticking up so as to resemble feathers, 
and their brown feet bare — rendering the whole 
scene wildly picturesque. The bamboo chairs, 
which were of Chinese make, had to be covered 
with the hide of some wild animal, to prevent 
the mosquitoes, and a swarm of such like insects,, 
from dining off us whilst we did justice to the 
good fare, for the Dutch have an objection ta 
the punka, which alone, in the East, gives peace 
at meal-times. 

Beetles of every form, hue, and size, invaded 
us in troops, but flew off, beyond the reach of 
our fans and missiles, into the top of the hay- 
loft or rafters. Myriads of stumpy grasshoppers,, 
of a transparent green, like emerald dissolved in 
dew, jumped round the Parian lamp ; beasts, 
all legs, or with invisible bodies, stalked about 
the vacant spaces of the table-cloth ; creatures, 
with immense gossamer wings and ruby-scintil- 
lating bosoms, fluttered around the very morsel 
of fruit being conveyed to the lips ; and a flying 
squadron of cockchafers rushed across the table, 
bounding into one's lap ; enormous moths, as big 
as swallows, flapped languidly about in the loft, 
or leisurely descended to inspect articles on the 
table, or to ascertain what was the matter, when 
some elephant-beetle had floundered into one's 
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wine, causing a vast spluttering and commotion. 
Altogether, we had a lively time of it. 

The structure was elevated about thirty feet 
on pegs ; by pegs, I mean bamboo-sticks, very 
43lender in proportion to the bulk they sustained, 
not guitar-pegs, or clothes-pegs, or cribbage-pegs, 
or the drinks I have heard men call *' pegs," or 
the old-fashioned implements for washing clothes, 
oalled " peggys." There are moral pegs, too ; 
the pegs too high, and the pegs too low, with 
the disagreeable process of being taken down '* a 
peg or two ;" in fact, the English language is 
detestable to write, as there are a dozen mean- 
ings to the same word. But upon bamboa stilts 
stood our domicile, often swaying and oscillating 
as under a San Francisco earthquake. The ele- 
vation was necessary on account of the damp 
-during the rainy season, and as a safeguard 
•against the tigers at all times. 

Through the apertures or mangers we could 
aee the virgin forest closing round us, the distant 
line of mountains to the west, and hear the 
tigers, too, not quite so distant as we could have 
wished them. 

The principal adornment of the drawing-room 
was a splendid grand piano, on which the Juno- 
like mistress of the mansion performed Beetho- 
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Yen's sonatas and Mendelssohn's pathetic music. 
She was a large, stately woman, to whom quick 
movements were unknown. She had large, 
soft, white hands and feet, sans has wore th& 
Javanese slippers, which, as they have only toes 
and no heels, display a pretty white foot to ad- 
vantage, besides being the greatest luxury one 
can have in this warm climate. She had also a 
large, soft, white face, which expressed gentle- 
ness, talent, and helplessness. She had nine 
white lap-dogs, which fringed the hem of her 
garment when she moved, and settled upon it 
when she sat down, and which barked in chorus 
when any one entered the bam, no matter 
whether friend or foe, but immediately became 
reconciled, and welcomed the stranger by jump* 
ing upon him in every direction, and inundating 
him with fleas. 

These quadrupeds I foimd more desirable as 
foes than friends. There was one amongst them 
(Ma'mselle Mammie), the prime favourite and 
mother of several generations, numbering, as I 
afterwards discovered, sixty-two ofispring : her 
place was Madame Jvmo's capacious lap. 

As these poodles formed a large portion of the 
canine population of Deli, a short sketch of their 
history may not be uninteresting. 
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They overran every planter's abode, and every 
liole and comer in each barn, stable, stall, or 
drawing-room, and made impromptu onslaughts 
upon the stranger occupant of any bed, with a 
view to sharing it, or, if not allowed so to do, 
then to eject him by repeated snaps and snarls. 
The poodles, though wonderfully prolific m 
quantity, seemed to degenerate in quality, 
elongating in legs to the entanglement of them- 
selves in one's feet, and never barking at the 
right time, so much so that a daring tiger 
marched up on to the drawing-room verandah 
while the family were at their siesta — as indeed 
were the poodles ; one of whom was munched 
up before he could utter a yeU ; and only a few 
drops of blood and a patch of white fur denoted 
where poor Ninon had breathed her last. 

The latter editions of the race had become so 
small that a gentleman who had been made a 
present of one (every one gets a present of a dog 
and a pony in Deli), put it into his side pocket ; 
but, as he was crossing the river with a swollen 
current, the water rose higher than the pocket, 
and drowned the youngest bom. Another, own 
brother to the one who lived for a month on the 
baked Chinaman, was more enterprising than his 
family in general, and habituated himself to 
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visiting the tobacco-sheds, especially at the meal- 
hour of the Chinese, and upon the days on which 
they received pork with their rice. At last he 
was missing : he returned not to the hem of 
Juno's robe. Great inquiries were made, and a 
strict search instituted. A fine white furry skin 
was discovered, but his little body had been de- 
voured by the Chinamen at the feast of the full 
moon. 

Of course, I had one presented to me, which 
I owned for a week, and his future has yet to be 
chronicled. Another of these indiscreet poodles, 
having discovered a Westphalian ham (a great 
delicacy in Sumatra), ate so much of it, lime, sack- 
ing, and all, that he died of a surfeit, in spite 
of the medical aid which I administered to him. 

Besides the oflBcer quartered in the house, 
with about twenty men to guard our palisades, 
others from the front were constantly passing 
backwards and forwards, ostensibly on duty, but 
actually in quest of the mischievous glances of 
mademoiselle. Several of them were fine musi- 
cians, and it was many a long month since I had 
heard such classical music so scientifically handled. 

Neighbouring planters — Grerman and Swiss — 
would arrive from ten or twenty miles off, and 
be put up for the night in a vacant stall ; such 
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a miscellaneous gatheriDg of all nations was 
never witnessed in any bam. All languages 
went rattling about, like dice in a dice-box : — 
French, English, Dutch, Danish, German, Portu- 
guese, Malay, Javanese, Polish. We played 
duets, and sang quartets, in the midst of those 
forests, where the rhinoceros and elephant must 
have listened in astonishment to the chorus of 
" Der Wacht am Ehein." 

But one evening, when I was singing " Robert, 
toi que j aime," and had reached the most im- 
passioned ''Ah gra — ce,*' on the top "do,*' an 
agonized yell, more piercing than my ow^, 
startled our ears. It came from the region of 
my stall, like a fiendish echo of my song-prayer. 

Some of the poodles were missing. Every 
man rushed to his arms : there was a tiger upon 
us. Juno threw up her arms in majestic despair. 
But Ma'mselle Mammie 1 where was she ? Bang! 
bang ! went a dozen rifles and revolvers, for 
each one fired at something, but hit nothing. 
The servants presently appeared, bearing up all 
the pets, save one, and Ma'mselle Mammie was 
soon restored to her cozy comer on madame's 
lap. It was mine that was missing, and he had 
been taken right out from my manger. There 
were the traces of blood and of the tiger's paws. 
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The brute had ahready carried off five dogs 
and a pony ; and it was probable he would soon 
venture on human food, and, prowling into our 
bedrooms, and even our beds, serve us like Little 
Eed Riding Hood's grandmother. 

Coolies, and great fires lit at night, and 
patrols, we had ; but the creature had braved 
all these, and our only safety consisted in the 
shore ignorance or innocence of the brute. Like 
Eve, before she had eaten the apple, he knew 
not the delight of evil, and, never having tasted 
human flesh, he would run from man in great 
fear. 

I have met two tigers in my travels. They 
were not man-eaters, and avoided me as much 
as I did them. But, when once he has tasted 
the sweet draught of human blood, he will carry 
off a coolie every few days, so long as there is a 
plantation to be plundered. 

Nevertheless there was one handsome bunga- 
low where resided the manager of the Deli Maat-^ 
chaappi, whose hospitality, like that of all the 
planters of Deh, was unbounded. There was a 
high-toned culture about the place which stood 
out in strong relief against the wild barbarism 
of the situation. It was a phase of life seldom 
met with in any country. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE BATTAKS. 
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OTWITHSTANDING the risk and 
danger of travelling through the 
jungle, owing to the fiicility mth 



which one could be popped at any moment from 
behind some gigantic flower, or attacked firom 
an ambush in the tall lallang grass which every- 
where takes possession of the open waste in this 
country, we made excursions through the forests, 
visited neighbouring planters, and got up im- 
promptu concerts and dances, regardless of 
Battaks and bugaboos of every kind, so true it 
is that danger becomes a mere matter of habit, 
which we adopt like any other. 

A sailor has no more fear in his perilous posi- 
tion on the yards than a soldier waiting the 
command to go into action, or a miner blasting 
a new shaft. I have known the time when a 
bomb-shell would only cause an exclamation. 
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*' Ah, there it goes !" and when a hundred cases 
^f cholera would not have deterred me one instant 
from entering a room. Yet, now, if one of our 
party had suddenly turned blue, or a shell burst 
over our dwelling, I should have experienced 
something very like terror. Braving thus the 
Battak stray shots and sumpitans, gaUop- 
ping for miles and miles up to our middles in 
lallang, we startled flocks of birds — quails, 
partridges, the white-headed Java sparrows, 
which flew through the air, like a miniature 
snowstorm (in such thousands they seemed), the 
gigantic rhinoceros-bird, whose devotion to his 
wife is unparalleled in bird annals (or, I should 
say, perhaps, in human history), and many other 
species, whose names have defied my ornitho- 
logical powers of translation. 

Sometimes we followed the track of the Bat- 
taks through the almost impenetrable tangle of 
jungle-trees, where prickly creepers insidiously 
<5aught us by the hair, and persistently retained 
their hold until prickles or hair had to be 
severed by a knife. 

Now we came to a clear pool of water, which 
looked only like a nice bath for the horses' feet, 
but which, when they invaded its stilly depths, 
turned out a bottomless pit, which necessitated 
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first a sudden pulling up and a scrambling off* 
his tail, and then a tremendous plunging and 
hauling to get him back the way he came on to 
terra firma, probably a very slippery log at best 
It was impossible to cross. We skirted the pool 
by leaping over fallen trees, or by lying flat 
under others which bridged us over. 

Then came the fording of numerous inter- 
secting rivers which are the roads, frequently 
(with a flood-tide and rapid current) the rail- 
roads of the country, conveying sampans and 
water bucephali at the rate of twelve or 
fifteen miles an hour. 

Owing to the mountains of Sumatra running 
the full length of the island, the rivers are 
numerous ; bljth, course from the mountain 
is very eccentric, and we frequently had to cross 
the same river four or five times in a day's 
excursion. They were mostly hidden between 
deep embankments thickly wooded with a gor- 
geous lavishness of flowers only seen in our 
choicest conservatories — the Cape jessamine 
rivalling in size and texture the camelia japo- 
nica, and quite outvying it in exquisite perfxmie : 
gigantic petunias, and other apociyphal-look- 
ing flowers which hitherto one had seen only at 
the French flower maker's. 
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If the river was fordable, still the steep 
descent of the banks was most perilous. But, 
if the water were too high, then there was 
usually a small dugout — a boat made of a 
half-tree, scooped out. These small skiffs are of 
perilous contrivance, requiring the greatest 
agility and caution in effecting one's entree and 
exit : somewhat like the Turkish caique, which 
unless the voyager places his foot fairly in the 
centre, instantly dives under water and deluges 
him. But, if there had been heavy rains in the 
mountains, even these sampans were carried 
away, and then there remained no alternative 
but a desperate plunge into the current and 
a firm grip to the saddle, when] the horse, 
breasting the water and losing his feet, would 
swim to the opposite sideband with a vigorous 
bound, effect a landing. I need not ^ay a lady- 
rider would be thoroughly drenched ; but such 
was the beauty of the climate thatj theref was 
little danger of taking cold. Indeed, one tribe 
of the Battaks, called Ourang-lauts, almost 
live in the water, partly in the sampans, and 
using for transit down stream their river-horses, 
which are long pieces of bamboo, or banana, 
upon which they mount astride as on a horse, 
contriving by means of a rein to keep one end 
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out of the water, like a horse's head : they pad- 
dle or tread the water with their feet as if trot- 
ting or galloping ; and the appearance was just 
as though a horse were progressing through the 
water, with the same movement as on land. A 
troop of these aquatic cavaliers presented the 
strangest aspect, and it would be no stretch 
of the imagination to picture them as a river god 
and his suite, or water kelpies out on a frolic. 
The current is so rapid that they can frequently 
ride eight or nine miles an hour, and these 
happy savages have only to mount their river- 
horses and progress with the rapidity of the 
rail or the steamer. Others tie a number of 
bamboos together, which forms a carriage or raft 
upon the velocipede principle, which they move 
with their feet or hands. 

Getting up the river is quite another matter. 
The horse is no longer available, and a sampaD 
has to be used and pulled up laboriously. 
Nevertheless, the inhabitants have little diffi- 
culty in going about the country, as the rivera 
intersect it in every direction — turning and 
twisting in and out, and running off in various 
branches. They know exactly where there is a 
probable ford, and, should it prove too deep^ 
they merely disrobe, taking off their sarongs 
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folding it and placing it upon their heads, and 
make a swim to the opposite l^ank. 

Dress is such a matter of indiflference with 
these races that half the trouble of life is 
avoided thereby. People do not have consump- 
tion from wet feet or damp clothing. Wives are 
not extravagant, and husbands do not grumble 
at the number of their dresses, and ladies are 
not obliged to remain indoors because they have 
" nothing to wear ;" still, I am bound to remark, 
that the love of finery and adornment of the 
person is common to the human race, and to that 
race only. I will not comment upon what this 
fiw5t involves, that we spend and sacrifice our 
lives, nay, sometimes our souls, in order to trick 
ourselves out in endless variety of raiment, or 
" fixings," as the Americans term them : that 
we rack our own brains, and tease and torment 
all about us, to obtain eternally fresh changes in 
their quality, form, texture, and colour, prizing the 
articles exactly in proportion to the expenditure 
of time^ labour, and money upon them. If a 
lace has cost a number of our fellow-creatures 
their eyesight in its making, or a piece of steel, . 
a number of men their lungs, we consider 
the product superb, and gloat over them, while 
all other creatures are content with the state in 
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which the Lord has made them. Fancy a bird 
of paradise wanting to wear a skirt, or a tiger 
a pair of trousers 1 Their covers suflBce for their 
wants. But the distinction of dress, with ail 
its accompanying ramifications of evil, has 
been impressed upon man from the FalL Even 
the wildest savage does something to adorn his 
person, either by painting his skin, sticking 
feathers in his hair, or decorating himself with 
beads, flowers, and shells. Some disguise he 
must have, and dress is the first bond of union 
between the savage and the civilized man, so 
that wherever the European settles down, the 
native invariably begins to dress. After the 
American civil war, it was one of the drollest 
sights in the world to see the negroes who had 
suddenly rushed into the garments of their 
former iners and masters, Xting at the »m, 
time to put on their ata and ^ The 
moimtebank spectacle was supremely absurd. 

The inhabitants of Sumatra having perpetu- 
.Hrto ford, swim, and float up.nti.ei/nZrou. 
rivers, find that the smallest modicum of 
clothing is the most convenient To have to 
divest themselves of thirty-eight articles of 
clothing — ^the minimum of a European lady's 
accoutrements — ^would never do at every river's 
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bank for the Malay ladies. They, no doubt, 
consider their dark skins, as the peacock does his 
feathers, suflSciently beautiful. 

These rivers are useful to the planters of 
tobacco to carry their produce to the sea, and, 
although treacherous risings of the water some- 
times swamp the whole cargo, yet without them 
nothing could be done, as there are no roads for 
vehicles through the island: even oxen-carts, 
which are not supposed to need roads, can tra- 
verse only a few mUes. 

So soon as the news reached us that the 
Battak chiefs — ^father and son — had surrendered, 
we set off upon an excursion to the mountains — 
the Battak stronghold. We followed a very 
intricate trail, rendered still more arduous by 
felled trees, and fosse traps made by the Battaks 
to intercept the march of the Dutch troops. 
We took an advance guard of choppers, who 
felled right and left before us, and warned us of 
the pit-falls. Our ponies seemed quite to under- 
stand that we were in an enemy's country, and 
took great precautions. We frequently saw 
Battak earth-works, constructed on the Euro- 
pean principle. They were very quick in learn- 
ing the art of warfare, and when they gave 
themselves up, and were informed that they 
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would be conducted to Batavia, nonchalantly re- 
marked, that "such was exactly what they 
wanted ; that it would give them the opportu- 
nity to learn a great deal ; and that upon their 
return they would be a match for their present 
conquerors." And, in truth, with a very little 
science of war they would be most formidable 
enemies to any civilized power, so greatly in 
their favour are the natural savage advantages 
of their country — rugged mountains, rising ta 
fourteen thousand feet, with ravines and occa- 
sional plateaus, whereon their campongs (villages) 
are perched. Upon one of the latter is a large 
lake, five thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. For a European army to act with any 
sort of effect in such a country, roads would have 
to be made, as they had to be made in Spain 
during the Peninsular War, in order that troops 
might traverse these mountains, and temporary 
barracks would have to be erected at the differ-^ 
ent stations ; otherwise they would die, like fliea 
on a winter day, of jungle fever. It is impossi- 
ble that soldiers can march through such a. 
country, and carry their rations and accoutred 
ments, much less tents and stores; and thus the 
first battalions which went out to meet the 
Battaks saw nothing of them, but were, never-. 
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theless picked off, man by man,^ while flounder-^ 
ing in the swamps or struggling through the 
dense growth of underbrush with which the 
forest is encumbered. 

These terrible disadvantages under which 
civilized warfare labours against savage, were 
bitterly experienced by the troops of the United 
States when seeking to dislodge a mere handful 
of Red Indians from their own beautiful land of 
Florida. It was only effected at the price of 
hundreds of lives and eight years' labour, and it 
is probable that the government of the Nether- 
lands, though equally rapacious with the Ameri- 
cans for increase of territory, will not be more suc- 
cessful in acquiring it, at least from the Battaks. 

Upon our road to the Battak campong, we 
stopped with a neighbouring planter, who dwelt 
nearest to the enemy's coimtry, and where we 
found the two branches of the river so swollen 
that neither sampan nor horses could stem the 
current. We had therefore to wait until it had 
subsided a little, which it does in a few hours* 
This gentleman has suffered severely from the 
war, and barely escaped with his life. The 
Battaks had swam the river and attacked his. 
plantation during his temporary absence in some 
distant part of his tobacco-fields, and he only 
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became aware of the disaster on perceiving the 
flames which rose high in the air, fed by the 
results of his hard labour of three years — ^his 
premises, dwelling, and tobacco-sheds, wherein 
was stored the dry tobacco. The Chinese ser- 
vant had been murdered, and the coolie tobacco- 
pickers had fled into the jungle or the nearest 
plantation. One poor man, who — ^having had 
wounds upon his feet, caused by an insect which 
infests the tobacco-plant — could not run with 
the rest, was caught by the Battaks, and, it is 
asserted, thrown into the fire, to be cooked 
without the preliminary of being killed. His 
charred remains were found several weeks after- 
wards, watched over by a white poodle, one of 
the sixty-two children of the fair Ma'mselle 
Mammie, who escaped the fire, but only to meet 
a famine ; and, from dire necessity and to re- 
venge the death of his brother, devoured by 
the Chinaman, and his wretched mamma's feel- 
ings, daily took his meal off the cooked coolie, 
reasoning, no doubt, with logical severity, that 
if Chinamen may eat dogs, dogs may eat China- 
men ; and the only point which a legal adversary 
•could have made against him was that the 
Chinese usually eat black dogs, and not white 
poodles. However, so it was : the poodle lived 
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on the Chinaman, he being too much overdone toi 
suit the sanguinary taste of the tigers. 

But now all was overgrown with lallang and 
wild flowers, so rapid and luxuriant is the vege- 
tation in this delightfiil country. The planter 
had returned, and again set to work with his 
tobacco crops, and hoped for better luck next 
time. He made us as comfortable as he could 
in the fortified shed, where the Dutch troopa 
had recently been quartered, and where a few 
were still on guard, in spite of the peace which 
was supposed to have taken place. 

The following day the water had subsided 
considerably ; we picked out our tallest men to 
try if the river could be forded, for, having a 
few hard days' travel before us, and no change 
of clothing, we were anxious to keep dry at the 
outset, if possible. I suggested we should be 
carried over on the highest heads or shoulders,. 
as in Arab fashion, over the Nile ; and in a very 
short time riders and saddles were all mid- 
stream, laughing, screaming, and cautioning 
them to be careful of the holes into which, had 
our trusty bearers stumbled, they would have 
sent us all swimming down stream with a bare 
chance of stopping before we reached the sea. 
But we all landed high and dry, and were now 
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fairly in the Battak land ; the horses came 
swimming after. Then there was drying them, 
re-saddlingy and mounting ; and we set off on 
the Battak track, amid brambles and thorns 
below, catching onr feet and skirts; creepers 
pendant above, tearing our faces and hair (for 
creepers in this country all grow downwards 
instead of upwards, and are nearly all parasites). 
A strange rough ride it proved, almost incredible 
to Eotten Row equestrians : fallen trees are no 
obstacle, water is no impediment, a tangle of 
prickly brambles or a mass of pineapples no 
object ; sometimes a deep, straight gully obliges 
us to dismount, scramble down, and pull our 
horses after ; and then wo discover that to 
descend was easy, but to ascend quite another 
matter — in fact, impossible, for it is rock and 
overhangs. We must therefore traverse it in 
length until we can find an exit. 

All the time, however, the vegetation and 
scenery are wondrously beautiful, and recall the 
fairy grandeur of a pantomime. But patience 
and determination bring us at last to the Battak 
campong, and, looking up through the brambles 
and branches of trees right over my head, I see 
the village high up among the tree tops, a 
number of gigantic French work-boxes or bon- 
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bonni^res — a sight more astonisliing than I could 
have anticipated. 

They are constructed of plaited bamboo, in a 
very exact check pattern, the bottom or floor 
supported by long poles from ten to twenty feet 
from the ground. The houses were narrow at 
the bottom, the walls extending outwards xmtil 
ihey touched the roof, which was high-peaked 
gables with the roof-trees sloping inwards and 
forming almost a semicircle between the two 
gable ends, which at their extremity were 
adorned with a buflfelo's head and horns, forming 
a fine-shaped crescent , 

There were neither windows nor doors to 
these habitations ; but a portion of the gable- 
end could be raised up or let down at pleasure. 
There was no chimney ; though, upon entering 
subsequently, we found there were both fire and 
fireplace — a square heap of stones, which seiTed 
to keep the ashes together, whereon the wood 
fire was built, as in France, and the pot of rice 
boiled, the smoke making its exit wherever it 
found an aperture. 

We were at once conducted to the most im- 
posing-looking of the work-boxes, the Daton's 
dwelling, and requested to enter, while the old 
chief stood salaaming at the door or shutter ; 
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and a swarm of Battaks seized upon our horses' 
heads and tails, and offered us mdiscriminatelj 
their shaggy heads and hare brown backs to 
help to dismount. They were perfectly civil, 
and even polite. We came as guests to their 
campong, and they treated us as though we had 
been their best friends in the world. 

It was no easy matter to mount into these 
bonbonniferes, as invited by the chie£ The 
primitive ladder was of most wide and unequal 
steps ; some crooked sticks, some broken, some 
wide apart, others close together. Such steps 
would have been despised by the poultry in 
Europe. But, finally, we got in, and were 
seated on the best seats beside the chief. Fruits, 
and fresh water in bamboo-pipes, were at once 
set before us, together with a suspicious-looking 
bottle, very fat and oily, which we thought at 
first might be kerosene, but which, upon trial, 
turned out to be scheidam, obtained, by fair 
means or foul, from the Dutch troops. 

The place was like a large stewpan, and we 
felt like rather aged fowls undergoing the pro- 
cess of being made tender, or condensed into 
chicken broth or beef tea, so palpable was the 
extract from the substance of flesh and blood. 
Some medical men are of opinion that this stew- 
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ing process is beneficial to health : but I rather, 
opine that any one who has had to live on pre- 
served meat, whence the fluid had been ex- 
tracted to make soup, would probably differ; 
and Liebig's Essence of Meat is a clenching 
argument in my favour. Animals we are, and 
to extract our essence by process of heat from 
the substance is assuredly to leave one in the 
texture of an over-boiled neck of mutton, or 
French bouilli from which the bouillon has been 
taken. 

Be this as it may, the Battaks live in this 
atmosphere when they are at home, which is 
rarely, the most of their time being spent in the 
open air. The Datou was the nearest approach 
to a skeleton that I have held communication 
with : his bones seemed to rattle as he walked* 
Of course, I have seen skeletons in doctors' 
sanctums, mummies in museums, and the mortal 
remains of King Cheops (or somebody else) in 
the mausoleums of the pyramids : but they did 
not offer to shake hands, or clatter their tooth- 
less gums in the act of articulation. He wore 
a dark blue sarong tied round his middle, but 
nothing else; and itwould have, been easy to study 
anatomy on his person, every bone and sinew was 
)B0 clearly defined through the parched brown 
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skin, which looked as though it was about to 
crackle, and peal off 

One could not help feeling sorry for the man, 
although he was strongly suspected of having 
been the leader in t<he party who had burnt the 
plantation and roasted the Chinaman. His 
daughter, a handsome woman for a Battak, with 
fiery eyes and broad dilated nostrils, and hoop 
ear-rings as large as saucers, was attending to 
the rice cooking. As her father's guests she 
paid us all honour, but the glance of her wild 
eyes bespoke implaxiable hatred. 

Unfortunately, we had omitted to bring some 
little present, such as becds, or needles and 
thread, to conciliate her, and I believe that her 
feeling was, that she would very much like to 
have us inside the pot and cook us along with . 
the rice. 

There were several other females, all so 
horribly disfigured with enormous goitres, that 
it was difficult to overcome the revukion of feelr 
ing which deformity naturally inspires. Out of 
twenty women, nine seemed to be affected with 
this terrible disease. One, in particular, was 
perfectly hideous, with a protuberance laig«r 
than her head, which hung down from beneath 
her chin, and descended, over her breast, almost 
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to her waist There was also a gleam in her 
;dark eyes which denoted insanity. 

It is asserted in Switzerland that the preva- 
lence of these goitres is attributable to the people 
<5Umbing mountains and carrying weights upon 
their heads. Now^ the Battaks do not cany on 
their heads^ but on their backs ; and this tribe^ in 
particular, never ascend above the first spur of 
their mountain ; whereas, the Dyaks of Borneo, 
who scale high mountains, and carry heavy 
weights, are not subject to this malady. 

The Battaks live en famille, each occupying a 
separate work-box of their own. The village 
^consisted of a number of these strange edifices ; 
aome so very narrow at the bottom that it would 
be impossible for more than two persons to 
stretch themselves therein. 

There were bachelor's quarters ; for, like the 
Dyaks, it is usual for boys and unmarried men 
to live together. One house we noticed^ a per- 
fect toy, so tiny that surely, thought we, it 
<X)uld only be a baby-house. It was not so lofty 
as the rest; and, by rising in my stirrup, I 
could put my head in at the open shutter. But 
I speedily took it out again, finding myself vis- 
^-vis with a hideous skull, stuck on a stand, 
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whereon there yet remained the hair, some skin, 
and terrific teeth. It was the venerable head of 
a Datou chief, preserved in the village as a kind 
of relic, even as one sees in Catholic countries 
the remains of some saint held sacred by the 
people. Sometimes the whole body is preserved, 
I may say, by being destroyed. It is shut up 
in a house until the insects have devoured the 
moist portions of the flesh — not a long process 
where they swarm by the myriad, especially the 
white ant, which would eat a house down in a 
few months.* Hence, when the bones of the 
dead chiefs become dry, they are placed, out of 
the reach of the insects, in some secure place, 
and reverenced like those of any other saint, as 
the bones of the late Queen of Naples, the wife 
of King Bomba (the ugliest of women in the 
flesh), whom the pope has lately canonized, 
possibly for her abandonment of the graces, and 
the cheerfulness of her resignation to her cruel 
fate. 

The Battaks all speak the Malay language, 
and the lowlanders are greatly mixed up and 

* I remember to have seen a staircase in a modem Euro- 
pean house of the Eajah Kitchie of Johore, which waa 
ahnost in powder six months after it had been erected, from 
the insidious operations of the white ant. 
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intermaxried with the Malays, who alEect a sort 
of superiority; and the sitan considers them 
as tributary, which they submit to just ias long 
as it suits them to do so, and no longer ; and 
they, no doubt, would have proved their supe- 
rior prowess had not the Dutch government in- 
tervened. 

We had not been long in the village, ere a 
number of ponies were driven into a compound 
for our inspection, and we soon engaged in a 
brisk horse sale. ITiese ponies are indigenous 
to Sumatra, and are fostered and reared by the 
Battaks, and their sale is their principal source 
of revenue. The whole of the Straits Settle- 
ments, even as far as Cochin China, are supplied 
hence. Owing to the late disturbance, they 
have now a great number of very handsome ani- 
inals to oflfer. They are well-bred ponies, with 
very round quarters, and slender legs, sure- 
footed, full of spirit, and with splendid manes 
and tails. They are admirably adapted for the 
country, scaling mountains like cats, swimming 
rivers, and wonderfully agile in clearing logs 
and elephant holes. 

Beyond the village the great chain of moun- 
tains rose blue and jagged against the sky^ 
and from one of the loftiest peaks we could 
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descry a light wreath of smoke curling upwards 
like a serpent rising from his hole. This volcano 
bursts forth in flames every now and again, but 
had been quiet for more than twelve months. 

Upon the east side of the mountains one 
comes suddenly upon a great lake, four thousand 
feet above the level plains, again dominated by 
mountains rising in peaks six and eight thousand 
feet above it. 

These mountains are known to contain both 
coal and petroleum. The latter is found and 
used by the natives in sufficient quantities to 
offer a fair field for adventurous speculators; 
and, ere many years are over, we shall doubtless 
hear of lucky explorers "striking oil," and 
making large fortunes in a few months, as in 
Pennsylvania. Large lumps of gold have also 
from time to time been found in the streams. 
But, for the present, tobacco is the great attrac- 
tion, and no one thinks or speaks of anything 
else. 

On the west side of the island coal is very 
plentiful, and of the finest quality for engines ; 
yet such is the tenacity of prejudice, that, rather 
than avail ourselves of the local supply, we would 
cany coals from Newcastle all round the world, 
even though we sailed over a belt of them. 
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Deli is about the last and least-explored 
country in the world; even the Jesuits have 
not reached there, so that there Jpa no church, 
and, consequently, no Sunday. Mademoiselles 
ccmtinued the embroidery of their lovers' smok- 
iBg-caps and cigar-cases in blissful ignorance of 
the dread punishment inflicted or threatened by 
good Presbyterians upon the wicked and wanton 
breakers of the Sabbath, and the planter 
gathered in his tobacco in utter defiance of tho 
terrible fate of the man exiled to the moon for 
gathering sticks on a Sunday. Indeed, in spite 
of almanacs, Sunday became a matter of great 
uncertainty. The soldiers quartered on the 
various plantations generally knew it pretty 
well, as they usually received an extra ration in 
the shape of drink on that day ; but even they 
were not reliable informants as to the seventh 
day, for, if the douceur had been forgotten, they 
were quite canny enough to put Sunday on a 
day or so, and have the Sabbath on the Monday 
or Tuesday. And I could not help reflecting 
that there was some logic in the American 
former's reply to the reproofe of the minister 
who lectured him for getting in his harvest upon 

the day set apart by the Lord : 

" Well, muster, I guess that if th' Almighty 
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meant the day to be bo different from the other 
six, he would ha' made it so hiissel." 

We had, nevertheless, a Sunday, or holiday, 
every two weeks — the Chinese feast, held at the 
new and the full moon — which, of course, made 
the day variable. Not that the Chinese have 
any particular worship during these days, but 
they abstain from labour. They indulge in a 
greater array of baked meats, especially pork, 
which may be said to form part and parcel of a 
Chinaman's prayer, for he never attempts any 
religious ceremony without it. Joss-sticks are 
also burned in greater profusion, and, after the 
dead ancestors have been duly honoured by the 
presentation of meats, fruits, tea, samshoo, joss- 
sticks, and vermilion-papers, the living de- 
scendants fall to and devour the edibles. 

They keep up the feast all night with tom- 
toms and singing; for, with that singular 
wisdom which marks so many of their customs 
and modes of life, they regard the night as the 
pleasantest portion of the twenty-four hours, 
and the time for enjoyment. Now, my Christian 
friend, we, with our prosaic notions, are inclined 
to frown down any midnight pleasure, as the 
path leading to mortal sin ; and the lover who 
invites his belle with 
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'^ Arise, the heavens are bright, my dear, 
'Tis never too late for delight, my dear," 

is reprobated by all proper-minded people. But, 
under such moonlight, could any one fail to be- 
come romantic ? — to say nothing of the fitct that 
the fuU moon vibrates upon the lunacy cord of 
every imaginative person, and determines the 
predisposition to insanity. It is one of Nature*s 
mysteries. You might as well drink champagne 
and try not to feel elated, or smoke opium and 
not become excited, as live under this tropical 
moonlight, and not be subject to the influence of 
love — of love past, of love present, or the yearn- 
ing for that divine, fickle deity in the future. 
Oh, the moonlight nights, with the perfumed 
air, the glistening rivers, the gleaming palms, 
the waving plantains, and the distant trumpet- 
ing of the elephants ! 

Then the oppressive heat is tempered to a de- 
licious sense of existence ; you can afford to 
move without melting, to eat and to drink with- 
out the vain aspiration that it were possible to 
live without it — the thought which invariably 
follows a repast in the day ; to which may be 
added the soundest reason of all for so enjoying 
the night, that you could not then sleep in 
Deli if you would. For the sentinels testified 
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their wakefulness and attention to duty by 
hideous howls every half-hour, which woke 
every one up. The lugubrious cries which they 
uttered would have satisfied any sinner, abruptly 
roused from a troubled nap, that he had at last 
awoke in purgatory. A whole army of crickets 
keeps up a din as infernal as Vulcan's smithy. 
One of this tribe, a small insect, not more than 
an inch long, utters a prolonged note as loud 
and shrill as a Neapolitan bagpipe, and keeps up 
its hymn of praise to its tutelary saint quite as 
long and monotonously. 

Then, perhaps, a rat, with a very interesting 
large family, will plunge down upon the canopy 
of your mosquito curtain, which is of muslin ; 
and you lie calculating the probable amount of 
resisting power in that fine fabric. You dare 
not disturb the curtain, for then the mosquitoes 
would rush in and devour you. Whilst you are 
speculating upon this, and the number of olive*^ 
branches which cheer the heart of madame la 
m^re, you dose off^ but are speedily aroused by 
the malignant disputes of two cats, with knots 
in theii* tails, or nobs at the end, which never 
catch either rats or mice, but confine their com- 
bativeness to their own kind. To any person 
who may wish to drive a wealthy relative raving 
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mad into a lunatic asylum, I recommend as a 
sure receipt to place about the house, say six 
tropical cats, with knots in their tails. 

But cats were not the only disturbers of my 
slmnbers. K I did fidl into a delightful dream^ 
which is the only real happiness I know, I was 
roused by the morning bugle at that most im- 
happy hour of the twenty-four, that which pre- 
cedes dawn, between or about four and five. 
Those of a religious turn of mind would fancy it 
the trumpet of the angel ; or, if they had ever 
belonged to a cavalry regiment, the call to water 
the horses ; but, finally coming to your clear 
sense, you comprehend that it is the " r^veil,''' 
and would fell into vague wonderings as to the 
necessity for rousing soldiers up in the dark, for 
it is always dark in the tropics so early in the 
morning. 

It is no use trying to sleep again, for the 
bufi^o-hom will be sounded at six to call up 
the coolies and bring them to their labour ; and 
this bellow is kept up for such a time that, even 
if they were in their graves, they would be 
tempted to arise rather than have this din con-^ 
tinue« 
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CHAPTER XVL 




CEYLON : THE GREAT DALADA. 

I HERE is an old familiar line, which 
says, 

" Wh;it dire events from trivial causes spring!* 

and if we trace the history of some little 
things, and consider their influence upon the 
great things of the world, we can easily verify 
the truth of the quotation. 

A tooth, for instance, is an infinitesimal por- 
tion of a man ; yet a tooth has figured in one of 
the most ancient lines of kings — influenced, nay, 
controlled, their history, and played its part in 
one of the longest dynasties on record. 

I speak of the tooth of Ghautana Buddha, 
which is considered by some fifty millions of 
people as the most sacred and heavenly object 
left upon this terrestial globe. 

The tooth is certainly the oldest tooth in the 
annals of time, for it dates its existence from six 
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centuries before Christ, having passed ninety 
years of its infancy in a man's mouth. The tale 
of the tooth is a romance of history as marvel- 
lous as the story of the great Kohinoor diamond^ 
or the Marie Antoinette necklace, yet far sur- 
passing these in antiquity, and in episodical 
variety of influence, for the latter had their in- 
trinsic value to aid them, being always con- 
vertible into hard cash — a great advantage tor 
romance now-a-days ; for, as the modem world 
wags, £ s. d. is the greatest talisman. But this 
morsel of ivory derives it sole value from its re^ 
pute of being the eye-tooth of one of the greatest 
men ever deified, and who have sent their 
names ringing down to ages and ages, and in-* 
fluenced mankind with their special theories 
from generation to generation. It is now en- 
shrined, with much religious pomp, in a temple 
at Kandy, the late capital of Ceylon — of famous 
Ceylon, the Taphrobane of the Greeks, and the 
Serendib of the Arabian Nights, sleeping in the 
Indian Ocean, south-east of the peninsula of 
Hindustan, from which it is only separated by 
the Straits of Manaar, sometimes called Adam's 
Bridge, as he is reputed to have passed dry-shod 
over the rocks to the island of Ceylon, when 
driven from Paradise by the flaming sword ; and 
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planters' bungalows upon the green hills, climb- 
ing higher and higher up the mountains, and 
peeping out from a perfect world of coffee trees^ 
whose white blossoms diffuse an ocean of per- 
fume over the whole country, and whose scarlet 
berries, when the coffee is ripe, gladden the 
dark green of the landscape. 

To return to the temple, the abode of this 
ivory trifle, whose histoiy I am attempting to 
write. It is the core or nucleus of a vast 
establishment of Buddhist priests, who lift their 
voices in praise morning, noon, and night, with 
an accompaniment of drums, tom-toms, and big 
gongs. There is also a large stable of elephants 
and horses, with serving-men to officiate upon 
grand occasions when the tooth goes abroad and 
is exhibited to the faithful. This, however, it 
very rarely does, for it understands thoroughly 
that familiarity breeds contempt, and fifty years 
sometimes elapse between its appearances in 
public. The king, Kriti Sri, had been the last 
to worahip it, in company with his subjects, so 
that very few persons in the island had actually 
seen it, though they earnestly believed in the 
potency of the relic, and that the sight alone 
would confer prosperity upon the beholder. 

Great preparations were, therefore, made in 
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the city of Kandy — triumphal arches erected, 
and whole trees transferred to form bowers and 
altars as avenues for the procession to halt at or 
pass through. Every creature, man, woman, 
and child, that could use its own feet, came 
from around the island to witness the exposition, 
and partake of the consequent benefits, as Italian 
peasantry assemble at Easter in the vast amphi- 
theatre of St. Peter's, to catch the small slips of 
paper which the pope entrusts to the wind as 
his messengers to convey pardon for sins and 
immunity from certain penalties. But the 
Cingalese consider that one divine benefit is 
enough for one life ; therefore, this festival is 
not often repeated. 

Formerly, the high-priest was associated with 
the king at the ceremony ; but since the island 
and the tooth have fallen into British hands, it 
is, of course, the governor, standing in lieu of 
the queen. With subsidiary priests, private 
secretaries, aide-de-camps, and attaches, etc., 
they enter the sanctum sanctorum where this 
singularly long tooth dwells in costly obscurity. 
With the aid of a whole batch of attendants, 
the various tabernacles, dagobas, and altars are 
removed, when it is disentombed from its 
sumptuous caskets of gold and jewels. Then is 
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brought forth its outdoor tabernacle, which is a 
pavilion of solid silver, with ornamented pillars, 
covering the bawsewige, a small octagonal cupola 
of burnished gold, with rows of blue sapphire 
and rubies, and beneath this the dalada reposes on 
a velvet cushion fringed with precious pearls, such 
as would make the fortune of a royal princess. 
These paraphernalia are placed on the back of 
the most majestic elephant, richly caparisoned 
in crimson velvet, with gold embroide^}^ This 
gentleman, like many high officials, has a com- 
plete sinecure, for his exclusive duty is to carry 
the dalada twice or three times in his life, for 
which performance he lives in clover all the rest 
of his existence, which is somewhat longer than 
the average of a man's. 

Upon the occasion of this public appearance, 
he is attended by his mahouts, and scores of 
lackeys, any one of whom would give his head 
for a situation equal to that beast's. All the 
high officials, clerical, civil, and military (the 
two latter British) join in the procession. When 
the dalada elephant appears at the gate of the 
temple, a long double line of elephants kneel 
down to receive him, when the nobles, priests, 
and populace bend their backs to right angles, 
and, projecting their arms forward and slightly 
above their heads and joining their fingers, they 
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raise a shout of triumph appalling in its power 
and vehemence, which is caught up by the mul- 
titude, and far and wide from every throat it 
apreads over the whole city, one mighty, solemn 
peal of adoration. 

*' Horrible idolatry !" exclaims a prudish 
Protestant. 

So it may appear. But what, then, is the ' 
Fdte Dieu in France, or that of the Holy Cross 
in Rome ? What is our own impassioned em- 
brace of a faded photograph not seen for years, 
which rouses the yearning tear ? We do not, 
aJl of us, understand our own emotions, let alone 
those of the Cingalese. We reverence a tangible 
object by a tangible form which represents a 
spiritual idea. 

The elephant, bearing the sacred dalada, and 
followed by the whole retinue — civilized and 
savage, sacred and profane, priest and parson 
(no doubt the British chaplain would have to be 
present), richly-robed Cingalese nobles, unclad 
Malabars, Tanjulmen, and Madrasmen — pro- 
ceeds through the leafy avenues prepared for it, 
and tramples with dignified tread the world of 
flowers spread for the sacred feet which bear the 
sacred load, until it reaches the altar, or reposoir, 
into which it is lifted by the ancient adikar ; 
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and then the British governor, holding back 
the velvet curtain, displays the relic to iha 
ravished multitude, whose hosannas evoke the 
echoes of the purple mountains, and swim along 
the valley, waking the nightingales, who, thrill- 
ing, pipe their exultant soDg to the still heart 
of every dell. 

All that can be eflPected by evergreens and 
flowers in our own country, falls short in com- 
parison with the aggregation of Eastern exotics : 
the graceful palm-leaves and waving bananas, 
the luscious magnolias and gorgeous sun-flowers 
and shoe-flowers, and the wonderful decorative 
taste possessed in such an extraordinary degree 
by semi-civilized people ; and the glowing light, 
and the soothing perfume; the yellow- robed 
monks and the rich dresses of the nobles, the 
grand background of purple mountains in the 
distance, and the nearer amphitheatre of green 
coflee hills ; and the quaint old temple, and the 
mirror-like lake — produce a combination of scenic 
effect unparalleled under our duller sky. 

The dalada, or sacred tooth, is a piece of dis- 
coloured ivory, over an inch in length, and 
broad in proportion. The owner must hav& 
measured at least from seven to eight feet, to* 
have grown such a tooth, which was declared: 
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by the Portuguese, when they conquered the 
country, to be an a'pe^s tooth. Its history, after 
it quitted its native jawbone, is as follows : The 
body of Ghautana Buddha was burnt, according 
to the Indian custom ; but, before its entire de- 
structiou on the funeral pyre, a priest rushed for- 
ward and rescued the eye-tooth from the flames. 
It was then venerated as miraculous, as being 
part of the body of one who, after his mortal 
<3areer terminated, was absorbed into the Su- 
preme, and so himself became divine. This took 
place some five centuries before the Christian era. 
As in all religions, schisms soon arose, and kings 
and nations quarrelled, and went to war over 
this bit of bone, as Christians have over equally 
important matters, one side declaring it was 
infamy to worship an inanimate bit of rubbishy 
<li8Coioured ivory, and the other protesting that 
it was the actual substance of God the All-Omni- 
potent, and that it was a sacrilege to profane it. 
The tooth had been kept in great state in a 
<^ty called Dantapoora, from danta (tooth), and 
poora (city), and the king, Eaknga, neglecting 
Vishnu and Siva, worshipped only the tooth, for 
which he was called to account by another king, 
Pandowai, the chief sovereign of all India, who 
sent forth a mandate, and issued orders to his 
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generals and his annies to invade the country^ 
and stop the idolatry ; in the name of the true 
God, to kill, and slay, and give no quarter, but 
to bring back the heretic king, and the wretched 
bit of human bone he was adoring day and 
night. The great general marched forth, fought 
and conquered, captured the dalada and its 
devotee, and conveyed them to his master. 

And now commenced the trials of the tooth* 
The chief sovereign, to prove his case, was 
resolved to go to all extremities, and decided to 
bum up the piece of bone, and so have an end 
of it. He, therefore, had prepared in the yard 
of his palace a pit filled with glowing embers, 
into wliich the dalada was cast, and would, in 
the usual course, have been speedily reduced to 
powder ; but the legend of the relic, like that of 
other miraculous objects, tells quite a different 
story. The tooth rose out of the flames un- 
scathed, emitting from itself a radiance which 
ascended to the heavens and illumined the 
universe — at least as much of it as the writer of 
that period was acquainted with. 

The tooth having thus displayed itself fire- 
proof, the king, disgusted at this open defiance 
of his power, forthwith ordered it to be buried 
deep in the earth and trodden down by ele- 
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phants; but, spurning the earth above it, it 
sprang up on the leaf of the lotus— the emblem 
of the virgin mother of Buddha. Still the king 
\vas not satisfied, and naturally imagined some 
fraud had been practised ; and so he ordered the 
tooth to be placed on an anvil. The ponderous 
hammer was raised to crush it ; but the tooth 
(it must surely have been a wisdom-tooth!) 
sagely embedded itself in the iron, and the 
hammer fell harmlessly upon it. 

The priestly enemies then declared that the 
fraud consisted not in the relic itself, which no 
doubt was part of the god Vishnu, but in the as- 
sertion that it was Ghautana's. To prove this, the 
king ordered them to pray that worthy, Vishnu, 
to release his own tooth from the iron shackles 
into which he had put it . The priests commenced 
a series of incantations and supplications, enough 
to move any god ; but the obstinate tooth, like 
so many of its successors (as dentists will vouch 
for), refused to be extracted. 

The king, who appears to have been a prac- 
tical, logical man; said — " Now you priests have 
failed, let the Buddhists try ;" whereupon great 
offerings were made to the dalada, and all the 
saintly deeds and holy acts of Buddha recounted; 
and this operation was rewarded by the tooth 
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gettiug up and showing again. The king then, 
delighted, placed it in a gold goblet; upon 
which it was graciously pleased to float on the 
water. These miracles confirmed the wavering, 
and converted the king, but not the priests. 
Pandowai, however, discarded the heretics and 
loaded the wihara (temple) with treasure, and, 
abdicating, retired to a Buddhist monastery, 
where he died in what we should denominate 
the odour of sanctity. 

He entreated Buddha's forgiveness for his 
doubts, not failing judiciously to point out that 
his sins had, after all, a beneficial result (proving 
the authenticity of the axiom that '^ all's well 
that ends well "), and hinted at a principle, Binoe 
termed Jesuitical, that evil might be committed 
that good may result ; and here he equivocated 
a little with Buddha, suggesting that, if he had 
not believed in the happy result, he (Eang 
Pandowai) would never have permitted the 
indignities. 

The tooth, after this triumph, went back to 

Dantapoora, to the keeping of Goohasina. 

Shortly after this, another king, Oidaini, came 

to worship at the shrine of the dalada, and 

.made rich offerings. He also adored at another 

jshrine — ^killing two birds with one stone — ^tfaat 
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of the fair Ranawale, the king's daughter, whom 
he married. But scarcely had they outlived 
that one blissful period of human existence, the 
"** honeymoon," when the wicked nephews of 
Pandowai (why are nephews always wicked?) 
waged war against the tooth, and came down 
upon the city of Dantapoora to sack and other- 
wise destroy it 

Now, the happy pair were still staunch adhe- 
rents of the tooth ; and, fearful that even ivory 
could not resist such an army, they disguised 
themselves in the garb of the despised and inimi- 
oal priesthood, and carried the treasure away to 
the sea-coast, where they buried it in the sand ; 
but, as the war waged fiercer, Kanawale, with 
true woman's wit, wove it into her long luxuriant 
tresses, and, drawing near to the ships, awaited 
the result of the battle then raging around the 
doomed city of Dantapoora. A red flag was to 
be the signal of defeat and despair, when the 
fair guardian of the relic was to embark and 
proceed to Ceylon, which island had been fore- 
told as the future residence of the dalada. 
Thus; when the setting sun cast his lurid beams 
cipon the bloody signal, and the whole Eastern 
iieavens blushed in shame, the devoted heroiBe 
Attained the ship, and passed with her sacred 
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burden to the friendly shores of Ceylon, where 
she was received by the king with royal honoursi 
and every mark of distinction heaped upon her 
head, and especially upon her hair, which had 
performed such a wonderful service. 

History does not say so, but I have a shrewd 
idea that the king also married her, for her 
spouse Ordaini had been killed in the battle; 
not that the fact was material, for a Cingalese 
woman has from time immemorial been allowed 
to take two or more husbands. 

The king also dedicated the island to the 
dalada, and built for it the richest of shrines; 
since which time (a.d. 309) it has shared the 
fate of the Cingalese, and undergone the vicissi- 
tudes of that country — sometimes in triumphing 
over a million of heads bowed in worship or 
reverence (for I do not believe the Buddhists 
worship the thing they clasp their hands and 
kneel to, any more than the Catholi(» worship 
every wayside cross they bend the knee before)^ 
sometimes wandering from place to place for 
safer custody, and to escape the ferocious on- 
slaught of the Malabar invasions. But, wherever 
its sacred presence beamed, it influenced the 
destinies of the country ; and its history forms a 
large portion of Cingalese chronicles. They placed 
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every confidence in its power to produce peace 
and prosperity for the nation with whom it dwelt. 

The Portuguese, knowing this, sought and ob- 
tained possession of it by force, and asserted that 
they ground it down in a mortar, and publicly 
burned it as an idol and a false god ; it was 
asserted that the adikar (Buddhist priest) offered 
three hundred thousand ducats for its recovery, 
which sum was refused by Constantino de Bra- 
ganza, the Portuguese leader. Nevertheless, 
another tooth is said to have been forged so to 
resemble the dalada, that the priests were de- 
ceived and accepted it. The Cingalese, however, 
declare that the real Buddha tooth was carefully 
hidden away, and that Constantine de Braganza 
was palmed off with an ape s, which he burned^ 
The latter is much more probable than the 
former. This was in the sixteenth century. 

In 1815, when the British became rulers of the 
island ; they also became guardiaus of tlie sacred 
dalada, which was held as a sort of emblem of 
royalty, like the crown jewels or regalia. In 
the rebellion, in 1817, the first act of the Cin- 
galese was to steal the tooth. A priest, one of 
the guardians of the sanctuary, surreptitiously 
conveyed it and himself away to the mountains, 
where he wandered unsuspected. The people,. 
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knowing this, considered their triumph over 
their new lords and masters as a foregone con- 
clusion ; but the secret escaping, a strict search 
was made, and the priest eventually captured 
with the tooth upon him ; his bald pate affording 
no concealment, like the locks of the fair Rana- 
wale. It was restored to its former shtine and 
temple in Kandy, and, this being made public, the 
effect was magical on the people, who became 
convinced that the guardians and possessors of the 
tooth must triumph, and that it was the will of 
Buddha that the British should rule over Ceylon. 

When peace and tranquillity were restored, 
the guardianship of the sacred relic was divided 
between the governor of the island and the high- 
priest, and the reliquary was so constructed that 
it required two keys to open it 

In 1828, it was publicly exhibited for the 
benefit and adoration of the faithful ; and thus 
the Queen of England, sitting high upon her 
Protestant throne, in the far-advanced nine- 
teenth century, is virtually the showman to a 
deluded multitude of a very large-sized tooth, 
much too monstrous for any human mouth save 
that of a giant ; but firmly believed to be a 
tooth of their great prophet, now absorbed into 
the deity. 




CHAPTEK XVII. 



woman's pabadise. 



NE of the supposed locales of the 
Grarden of Eden is in Ceylon. There 
Adam's Peak rears its mighty head^ 
dominating eight thousand feet above the 
loveliest of Nature's lovely spots — ^a very Gar- 
den of Eden such as God Himself could make no 
more divine, warm with glowing sunshine, tem- 
pered by moderating breezes, laden with spiced 
odours ; where fan-leafed trees shade their 
luscious fruits of custard-apple, mango, and 
cocoa-nut; where the joyous-hearted birds, burst- 
ing with exultant gladness, fill the air with one 
long stream of melody ; where the glowing-eyed 
sunflowers, congregated by the thousand, turn 
their heads with vesper hynms to the setting 
orb of day ; where nothing is discordant, and the 
very frogs peal out their incessant longings like 
silver bells tinkling in the distance, and the 
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l)lacksmith-bird gives out his solitary note like 
the sound of a forge. 

This, in truth, was a paradise ; and men and 
women, sur tout, were beautiful — and here the 
latter had their full rights until that horrid 
British Government, having got possession of 
the island, enacted a law circumscribing poly- 
andry, and only five years ago making it a punish- 
able offence to have more than one husband ! 1 

There is masculine tyranny for you ! There is 
the march of civilization ! While the Western 
woman mounts the rostrum and proclaims in a 
badly-modulated voice her right to keep her own 
property, and to wear what sort of neckties and 
bifurcated integuments she chooses, her right 
to vote about anything and everything, her 
right to choose any man she pleases, and shoot 
him if he does not hanker after matrimony with 
her — (what though he may have committed him- 
self in that line already, and nine children have 
blessed their union ?) — her right to ride astride a 
horse, and to part her stubbled hair on one side ; 
whilst these highly-civilized Latin and Greek 
reading ladies are obliged to fight and struggle, 
vi et armis, for their rights, obliged to talk until 
they are hoarse to sneering puppies of re- 
porters, whose only forte is making bad puns in 
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newspapers ; while they have to sit in court for 
days and weeks together during the trial of a 
female, in order to keep the malignant male 
judge to his duty ; whilst all the up-hill work is 
the destiny of the woman of the period, the 
Eastern beauty has been deliciously lapt in her 
bed of flowers, in an atmosphere couleur de 
rose, with as many lords, her slaves and admirei-s, 
as she can manage to command, or, to be more 
exact, as many brothers or cousins as there 
chance to be in the family into which she is in- 
troduced. 

It is not uncommon in the barbarously mascu- 
line age in which we live, to hear a brute of a 
man exclaim that he does not intend to marry 
his wife's " family " — in fact, the British law 
goes so far as not to allow him to many his de- 
ceased wife's sister, whereas, the Cingalese 
woman takes to her heart the whole half-dozen 
brothers ; and it is recorded of a queen ( Anoola) 
who took to husband seven of her ministers, 
that when they chanced to annoy her, or not 
fulfil some promise made under the holy halo of 
love's sacred fane, she very properly poisoned 
them, to teach them their duty (or rather their 
successors) not to break their paroles d'honneur 
to ladies. 
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Yet, in the matter of woman's right to shoot, 
poison, or otherwise destroy, the Western world 
is coming on apace, as a recent trial for murder 
in America of a lady who had shot a gentleman 
because he refused to marry her and divorce his 
wife, sufficiently demonstmtes. 

Let the Western woman cast a retrospective 
glance over a space of a few thousand years, more 
or less (for the history of the kings of Ceylon is 
said to be the longest record of a dynasty ex- 
tant), and behold this elysium of her Eastern 
sister in the luxury of dolce far niente, in the 
full enjoyment of the whole of her senses, and the 
full command of a number of male creatures, 
sometimes ruling as a queen (for history gives 
about twelve of them, waxing sleek and comfort- 
ably stout, fed and tended, like mother-bees, by 
her devoted male subjects, who approach her with 
salaams, and provide her with the choice pro- 
duce of the orchard and the chase — snipes and 
widgeon, which to this day abound on the tanks, 
where, practising without preaching woman's 
rights, T went shooting ; but, failing to hit, had 
to rely upon the only masculine I had for the 
moment at my service. 

These happy Cingalese women were supplied 
with deer and elk preserved in honey and 
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buried for twelve months, wHch, when disin- 
terred, eats quite tender. These queen-bees are 
of the Veddah tribe, the authentic aborigines of 
the soil, whose history goes back into the depths 
of time, and nobody knows at the present day 
how they originally came here, unless they grew 
out of it, or are the lineal descendants of the 
real Adam and Eve ; in which case they have 
found it convenient to discard the fig-leaves; 
and, indeed, if the hypothesis is correct that 
this glorious land was the seat of Paradise, then 
the fig-leaf must be fiction, for the fig-tree does 
not grow in the island, whereas the talapet-palm, 
which gives a leaf that would make either coats 
or petticoats, writing-paper, or cement, umbrella, 
or roof of house, is always to be met with. 

This remarkable tree, which amuses itself by 
growing gigantic fern leaves for about one hun- 
dred years, suddenly puts forth a magnificent 
flower, or a pyramid of flowers, about thirty-six 
feet above its trunk, already of one hundred feet; 
and this wonderful heap of white lily bells perfume 
the atmosphere for an immense distance whilst 
they last, but, having accomplished this bouquet 
de grace et de cong6, it subsides and dies out, and 
nothing of the flower, or fern, or tree is visible 
some two months after. But the vampire bats 
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and flying squirrel have gathered the seeds, and 
borne them away as hoards to a distant part of 
the forest, where the undevoured remains of the 
feast germinate and commence another hundred 
years' growth. Thus talapet is much more useful 
than the fig-leaf, which is absurd (above all 
things) for a dress; and the Veddahs equip 
themselves in a scanty modicum of it. It is 
probable that the ladies indulged in plurality of 
husbands before the country was invaded by the 
present race of Cingalese (b.c. 543). 

Wijaya, the invader, espoused Koovani, the 
daughter of a native prince ! or, more probably, 
she settled the difficulty between her father and 
him by marrying him, like Pocahontas. Poly- 
andry seemed to have been very generally prac- 
tised from that day until the present, when even 
the fear of punishment cannot control these 
capricious dames. 

I was greatly amused by a case which came 
before the resident judge, or secretary, in the 
ancient city of Anarajapoora, where the lady 
applied to be permitted to take a second husband, 
she having had enough of the first after three 
weeks of the honeymoon. Legally speaking, she 
was applying de jure for a divorce, but de facto 
to have another husband immediately without 
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falling foul of the British law. Another case 
was certainly a puzzler for the judge. A man 
claimed family jewels of his mothier, as heir to 
three fathers, her contemporary husbands 1 

The story of the landing of Wijaya on the 
coast of Ceylon, as related in the poetry of the 
country, bears such a singular resemblance to 
Homer's history of the landing of Ulysses on 
the island of Circe, that one cannot fail to 
remark the coincidence. Wijaya sets sail from 
his native shore of India, and is driven upon the 
island of Ceylon. His followers disperse them- 
selves over the lovely island, no doubt coveting 
it for themselves. They come to a splendid 
reservoir, or tank, built of solid granite, and 
upon the steps, which are carved elaborately, is 
seated a beautiful woman about to bathe, and, 
floating among the lotus-lily leaves, peep up the* 
rounded shoulders and busts of other nymphs. 

These hardy mariners of Wijaya, who (singular 
to say) from that day to this seem ever to have 
retained the same character for gallantry, must 
needs make the acquaintance of the aquatic 
damsels, and, as usual, found themselves made 
captives. But when the chief, Wijaya himself, 
appears, the Circe (under the aj^pellation of 
Koovani) yields to his superiority ; at least she 
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made the pretence of submission^ so much was 
she enamoured of him. 

Being the daughter of a prince she weds him, 
and assists him to become ruler of the country. 
But an ancient Chinese traveller and historian 
represents the aborigines of the island as a 
species of sirens, who allured ships to their own 
destruction, by transforming themselves into 
beautiful women of an amphibious character, 
courting the mariners with exquisite fruits and 
flowers, feasting them, and wedding them ; but 
finally, becoming weary of them, shutting their 
lovers up in caves, like the great Queen Bess, 
but subsequently eating them, possibly preserved 
in honey like the deer meat. 

Polyandry is in practice in Ceylon, not only 
amongst the aboriginal Veddahs, but also among 
the Kandyans ; and, even since the island has 
come into the hands of the British government, 
they have been obliged to recognize it in courts 
of law in questions of succession. The Buddhist 
priests do not reprobate the custom, and no 
social disgrace is attached to it ; on the contrary, 
it is practised chiefly amongst the more wealthy, 
among whom one wife has as many as seven 
husbands. Thus it is no uncommon case for a 
child to be doubtful as to his father. 
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It is asserted by the Cingalese of the present 
day that the usage is merely one of convenience, 
to keep property in a family — a very poor and 
illogical excuse, as it is clearly shown by many 
writers that the custom dates from a period long 
prior to considerations of utility. It appears to 
have been in vogue among many tribes of India, 
and is half sanctioned by the Institutes of Menu. 
The heroine of a poem, Drawpadi, is the wife of 
five Pandu brothers. It has existed beyond all 
historical record, in the valley of Elashmeer and 
the mountains of Thibet ; amongst the Coorgs of 
Mysore and the Naims ; and it regulates the 
law of succession in the Dekkan. Humboldt 
found the custom of polyandry in one of the 
Canary Islands, and some older writers assert 
its practice in Great Britain at the date of the 
invasion by Julius Caesar. However, the power 
which this custom must give to a woman can 
scarcely be over-estimated. It is exemplified in 
the influence our double and treble widows 
exercise over their male acquaintances, in spite 
of Mr. Weller's admonition to the contrary; 
and it is truly proven by the ladies of the demi* 
monde, who choose their partners according to 
their merits, and dismiss them at their conveni- 
ence or pleasure. 
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The facility of divorce in America has a ten- 
dency to bring people into exactly the same 
state. In that country it is not at all uncommon 
to find a woman with two or three living hus- 
bands ; she has been divorced from the one or 
two, and is legally living with the third, and 
there is no law to prevent her casting him adrift 
and uniting herself with as many more as she 
likes. This is simply a mild but legal form of 
polyandry, and society regards it with no distaste 
any more than in Ceylon. The consideration of 
the terrible degradation and, I may say, death 
of the divine sentiment of love in these curious 
unions, alone reconciles one to the opposite ex- 
treme of binding, for weal or for woe, a man and 
woman together for life, even when such a tie 
makes their mutual existence a premature hell 
on earth, and fails to secure the fruition of the 
holiest and most sacred aspirations of our nature. 

The King of Ceylon, Wijaya Bahu VII., wha 
was reigning at the date of the Portuguese 
invasion (they built the first fort of Colombo), 
had one wife in common with his brother ; and 
another king, Rija Snigha, was born in poly- 
andry. Donna Catherina, the daughter of 
Weera Bahoo, King of Kandy, was educated aa 
a Christian by the Portuguese, and proclaimed 
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Queen in opposition to Wimala Dharma, who, 
nevertheless, succeeded in capturing and marry- 
ing her. He also was a Christian ; and at his 
death she married his brother, who, until then, 
had been a Buddhist priest, and whom she 
elevated to the throne, adopting his faith ; but 
at bis death it is asserted she again returned to 
Christianity. 

Curiously coincident with the ancient legend 
of the mermaid denizens of Ceylon, is the fact 
that here is to be met with the " singing-fish " 
which may be heard, but not seen at the same 
time. They are named Gudong (half-woman, 
half-fish), and they certainly have very womanish 
faces, with large, soft, sympathetic eyes, remind- 
ing me of the seals in the Pacific ; the fins 
very like arms, and the head and neck very 
human.* 

Ceylon is also the land of the lucent pearl and 
the glowing sapphire, with which woman lovea 
to adorn herself ; and for head-dress, what can 
be more elegant than the bright feathei-s of the 

• By the way, I cannot forget the strange effect the 
seals had upon me in the bay of Saucilito, when they came 
and stared at me through my bedroom window which over- 
hung the water. I think that in the piscene kingdom they 
approach as near to humanity as apes in the animal. 
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flamingo and the peacock ? With all these omar 
mental ad vantages^what can a woman ambition or 
covet more than to be fed on nectar and wild honey, 
and wrapped in anEIysian atmosphere, to exercise 
her couleur de rose influence over a dozen lords, 
commanding their vot-es, their worship, and their 
afiections. This queen-bee institution, therefore, 
should surely commend itself to Western women- 
rights. Mormonism should be destroyed, cut 
away root and branch, and polyandry gracefully 
planted in its place I There should be no need 
for a woman to go to Chicago to get rid of a 
bankrupt spouse, before taking another, and a 
wealthier one ; nor should there be any necessity 
for murder — the penalty sometimes inflicted on 
the man by a too ardent lady admirer, for his 
contumacy in opposing her wishes as regards 
marriage. Why, the Ceylon sirens not only killed 
but ate their men for similar offences 1 whilst our 
gracious Queen Victoria could not elevate her be- 
loved spouse to the rank of king, which the 
princess did for Wijaya two thousand years ago. 
What retrogradism I What a come-down of 
woman's rights from the time of Koovani to that 
of Victoria I The woman's-rights ladies of the 
period ought to see to this. With all our 
female education, with Greek, and Euclid, and 
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philosophy — to say nothing of the guitar and 
skating — is the world to go backwards ? Are 
nineteenth century women only to sew on shirt- 
buttons, dam stockings, and make puddings, 
while their less fair sisters (they are copper-col- 
oured) — the Cingalese, have been holding sway, 
queening it so far back as six hundred years 
before the Christian era, and even now stand 
up for their rights by applying to the consti- 
tuted authorities for second husbands after 
spending a couple of weeks with the first, and 
when British legislatoi-s are called upon to 
decide upon a man's property which hangs on a 
plurality of paters ? It behoves Mrs. Stanton 
to visit Anarajapoora and study the manners 
and customs of the country. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

PILQRIMAG£S TO BUDDHIST SHRINES. 

INDING that I should not succeed in 
seeing the interior of the island of 
Ceylon, unless I undertook the 
journey (a drive of some four or five hundred 
miles) individually, and upon my own responsi- 
bility, I resolved to hazard it, and, with the 
assistance of a fine mathematical Scotch head> 
belonging, I ought to say, to a gentleman em- 
ployed by government as surveying engineer, 
I laid my plans, and he calculated my distances ; 
and I asked him, in case that after a suflScient 
absence I did not re-appear, to have search 
made for me. Fortified with these, I set forth. 
I bought a vehicle like a dog-cart, a horse who 
would not run away, whom I called Dobbin, and 
a groom (who did) named Kadmal, with the 
option that I might re-sell them at a certain 
price if brouc^ht back in ffood condition. Thia 
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was the best bargain I could make. I also took 
a native servant to do my small amount of cook- 
ing. At every large village through the island, 
there are places which are called, facetiously I 
opine, "rest-houses," and resemble cattle-pens 
with a roof on. They are a kicd of government 
hotel for the use of which you pay a trifle. 
In them you can throw down your mat, boil 
your coffee, grill your chicken, and cook your 
eggs which you can always buy in the villages, 
together with plenty of fruit and vegetables 
of the country. 

The mathematical head having made a map • 
of the roads which were good to travel upon, 
and noted all the places where I should have to 
diverge and walk, and having myself read up 
Sir Emerson Tennent and several other authors, 
I packed up a certain amount of provisions for a 
month's absence — tea, wine, and a soda-water- 
making machine — and went my way, Dobbin 
going at a measured trot ; and soon discovering 
my habit of pulling up under a shady tree to 
make a note, he would gaze longingly at every 
umbrageous spot, and if I chanced to be rumi- 
nating, and the rein slackened, would walk deli- 
berately under it and stop, often leaving me and 
his own tail out in the sun. I usually started 
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after sunrise, never before, for I believe it is the 
greatest mistake that Europeans make in the 
East — the custom of inhaling the damp morning 
air before the sun has cleared away the vapours, 
I drove until half-past ten or eleven, when the 
sun became too strong. We then came to an- 
chor near a clump of trees, gave Dobbin his feed 
^nd allowed him to go free and crop the fresh 
grass or dwarf clover, with which all the roads 
are bordered. Yoannas with two sticks lighted 
boiled my coflPee and my eggs; and I then wrote 
my notes, went to sleep (according to my moral 
•or physical state) or marched off to examine any 
piece of interesting antiquity. What a delight- 
ful time it was, with all nature's glories around 
me and nothing but Kadmal to tease me ! For 
he would not feed my Dobbin, but rather would 
pocket the money, for which offence I waged on 
him fierce war by withholding lus rations, to let 
him experience the pangs of starvation. 

Poor Dobbin ! he would find his way gently 
into my sleeping compartment through the door, 
or poke his head through the open shutters, and 
snuffle as plain as a horse could speak : " I have 
had no supper I that rascally Kadmal took away 
my paddi the instant you turned yoiu* back 1" I 
«pring up from my couch in a rage, make two 
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steps across the verandah to where the dog-cart 
stands, and sure enough, there in the well is the 
sack full of paddL That slippery Malabar haa 
pocketed the money, and reserved the paddi 
for tho next morning's meal, when he will again 
repeat the process, until Dobbin falls down from 
sheer inanition. I rouse him from his slumber 
on the verandah by the application of a little 
water, for shouting is of no avail, and make him 
attend to Dobbin's supper, whom I hear crunch^ 
crunch, crunch for three-quarters of an hour. 
The Malabar believing that I discover his crime 
in dreams, and am some sort of sorceress, here- 
upon ran away, and I had to feed Dobbin 
myself, until I fell in with two English officers, 
out on an elephant-shooting excursion, who 
caught the runaway and belaboured him con- 
siderably. This may sound very shocking, but 
such are the customs of the coimtry. But 
except Kadmal, I had no other trouble, and 
I returned to Point de Galle with no other bad 
eflfects than two shades of a deeper red on my 
face and hands. 

In the principal towns there resided a govern- 
ment agent, or deputy governor, and from these 
officials I met with a kindly welcome and an 
overwhelming amount of information, which 
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mado me better acquainted with the history of 
Ceylon than I was perhaps with that of my own 
native island of Great Britain. 

The early history of Ceylon, as I have before 
observed, in its details, reminds one of the Iliad 
and the siege of Troy — the wars of Eama and 
Rawana, and the impregnable city of Lanka- 
poora — and the stealing of the princess Seeta, 
who is another Helen of Troy, forty centuries 
ago. The ocean now rolls over the glories of 
this famous city of Lanka-poora — ^for it is 
related that a great flood, in 2387 (b.c.) covered 
the island, which was five thousand miles in cir- 
cumference, and reduced it to two thousand — 
it was considered, of course, as a judgment 
of heaven. 

By the further advance of the sea, it was again 
curtailed to its present dimensions, 928 miles. 

Through the hospitality and ciceroneship of 
the agents, I was enabled to explore this very 
interesting island and enjoy myself immensely. 
One of the greatest curiosities is the cave temple 
of Dambool. The rock in which this Buddhist 
cave-temple is situated is about five or six hun- 
dred feet above the hill forest which surrounds it, 
and about two thousand above the sea. This 
rock, like a huge monster, rises firem out the 
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smiiing foliage ; and upon the south side and 
within a hundred feet of the summit overhangs, 
forming a long deep cavern a hundred and 
seventy-two feet by seventy-five. It is called 
the Bock of Gold, from the profuse gilding 
which it encloses. Considerable labour must 
have been expended to work the flooring per- 
fectly smooth, but the ceiling seems to have re- 
mained in its natural state in flakes of rock, like 
waves of the sea, and, as the whole is thickly 
covered with arabesques of the most brilliant 
hues and much gilding, the effect is singularly 
quaint and barbaric — ^no doubt the most remark- 
able ceiling in the world. It is about twenty- 
one feet high, but graduaUy decreases in the arc 
of a circle towards the floor, leaving no division 
between the wall and ceiling. Frescoes of battles 
are grotesquely depicted upon the wavelet sur- 
face with a curiously good effJBct, where the 
voyage of Wijaya, the first Cingalese king, is 
represented in a ship ; only the fishes are as 
large as the vessel, and seem to threaten the 
king with the fate of Jonah, such wide mouths 
do they open. The great dagobas at Anaraja- 
poora are also portrayed, but had the architect 
been as reckless as the artist of proportions, 
those dagobas would never have stood for two 
thousand years. 
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There is also a single combat between Dootha- 
ganum and Elorro, the former a great Cingalese 
king, the other a Malabar who invaded Ceylon. 
There are numbers of other subjects, too ntune- 
rous to mention, most weird and startling. 

This temple contains the statue of the King 
Walagam Bahoo, who founded the temple 86 B. a 
Also of Kriti Nissanga, who repaired it, after 
the dilapidations caused by the Malabar invaders, 
in 1193. He ornamented the fanes and gilded 
the statues, and lavished so much gold upon it 
that it obtained the appellation of the Golden 
Rock. 

In this temple is a finely-proportioned small 
dagoba.* A large earthen vessel is sunk in the 
floor of the temple to receive the water which 
drops only in one spot from a fissure in the rock, 
and which is regarded as sacred, and used only 
in the temple. It is a singular fact that this 
water drops continually, although the cave is 
some forty or fifty feet below the top of the 
mountain, and that there are many months in 
the year when no rain falls. 

Thus the priests consider it miraculous ; but 
the kind old monk, being quite delighted with 
my slender knowledge of Buddhism, allowed me 
* Dagobas are used for preserviDg relics. 
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to drink a little of the water, for which I was 
very grateful, as I was parched and footsore from 
walking so long on the rough hard rock, and 
wearied with sight-seemg. 

The principal figure of the sleeping Buddha, 
said to be of solid stone, is forty-seven feet long, 
and all gilt, representing him clothed from head 
to foot after the fashion of the Buddhist monks. 
The expression is not so beautiful as it is in the 
statue at Angkor Wat, on account of the face 
being painted and the eyes staring. It is sur- 
rounded by six standing and six sitting figures 
of stone ; these are certainly solid. A light is 
kept burning perpetually before the statue, and 
has never been extinguished for hundreds of 
years, like the lights in some of the old Romish 
churches. The whole is frescoed in the usual 
Buddhist style. 

There is also the celebrated statue (over life- 
size) of Vishnu, where formerly oaths had used 
to be sworn and trials held. Even since 1832,^ 
when trials were obliged to be held in tha 
British courts, the witnesses would all retire to 
the statue of this god to repeat their oaths. 

We passed the ruins and fortress of Sigiri, 
once the capital of Kandy. This vast rock rises 
four huodr^ feet perpen^cularly iron, the .ur- 
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rounding country. The base was built round, 
like a rampart, and several galleries had been 
cut in the rock where there was a little slope. 
The top is crowned with a mass of trees, and 
there is a tank upon the very summit. Around 
this natiural fortress, a tower of strength, a large 
city had been built by Easyapa the Parricide, 
the murder of his father being only the middle 
act to a tragedy yet more horrible. It is re- 
lated in the Mahawansa that the king had two 
sons and a daughter : the latter he gave in mar- 
riage to his nephew, who, for no crime in her, 
but out of sheer wiokedness, caused her to be 
scourged till her garments were soaked with 
blood. The father, indignant at seeing his 
daughter in this condition, retaliated upon the 
busband's mother, his own sister, whom he 
caused to be burnt alive. Then the nephew, in 
revenge, created animosity between the father 
and the son, with whom he conspired to usurp 
the throne. The king was taken prisoner, and 
loaded with chains. His unnatural son then ap- 
peared before him, robed in all the insignia of 
royalty, demanding from his father that he should 
point out where the treasure had been hidden. 
The wretched father, foreseeing his doom, re- 
fused to reply ; whereupou Kasyapa ordered him 
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to be walled up alive in that very rock which 
was destined to become his own tomb ; for the 
younger son of the king took up arms in behalf 
of his father, and a ruthless and bloody warfare 
ensued, which only terminated in the death of 
the wretched parricide in the fortress of Sigiri, 
which he had made, as he thought, invulnerable, 
but which the avenging son found means to 
penetrate and there destroyed him. Tliis blood- 
stained rock therefore is the adamantine annals 
of the family crime. 

This drive of about five hundred miles I 
can only remember as one series of delights; 
sometimes winding through the long, weird- 
like shadow cast by Adam's Peak, 8000 feet 
high, or still higher Pedrotallagalla ; sometimes 
taking my noonday rest in a plantation of 1000 
acres of cinnamon-trees, which shed their bark 
for that most palatable spice ; sometimes on the 
highways, which are the perfection of roads, 
watching the strange groups of cooUes returning 
to their loved homes on the coast of Malabar, 
Coromandel, and Madras. They had terminated 
their three or five years of bondage to the coffee 
planter, and were now going back with their 
earnings, upon which they would luxuriate as 
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long as they lasted, and then sell themselves 
over again for another term. 

They were tramping the whole distance (a 
few hundred miles) to Jafna, where a little 
steamer waited to take them over and land them 
on the main coast of India. They were accom- 
panied by their women and children, the former 
splendid looking creatures with eyes that seemed 
to radiate different hues like diamonds ; their 
black hair enveloping their bodies as in dark 
clouds; and their ears, noses, and lips loaded 
with ornaments, rings, and clasps. The children 
were the most lovable, pretty little creatin-es I 
ever saw ; and I was struck with the fact that, 
however young they might be, their little limbs 
were in perfect symmetry, so rarely seen in a 
European child, whose head is generally too big 
for its body, its legs and arms too fat and un- 
shapely for its hands and feet, with a dab for a 
nose, and ears sadly too large. But the Mala- 
bar babies and children were both beautifully 
formed and intelligent. 

Whenever we passed a party or an encamp- 
ment, I used to pull up and commence a vigorous 
bargain for the gold ornaments (I did not intend 
to wear them in my nose) or a baby child Of 
course I beat them down from the price they 
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asked. Some women would not sell their child 
if it was their only one ; but when they did 
agree upon a price, then arose the difficulty 
where the child was to be left until I could take 
it, for I could not carry it about with me in the 
dog-cart ; and when I paid them the money to 
leave the child at a certain village, they walked 
off with the child and money too ; and again, if 
I desired them to stop at a particular rest-house 
where I should arrive that night, they were sure 
to march through, and I never saw them again. 

I have heard of ladies going shopping who 
could not resist beautiful articles offered to them. 
I suppose I must have had the similar mania 
upon me, for I could not resist bargaining and 
cheapening the lovely children, saying that it was 
probably a mischievous child, or cried a great deaL 
Had I remained in Ceylon, I should have had a 
swarm ; but I finally secured a great beauty. 

More interesting still than the Tamul and 
Malabar babies were the strange creatures called 
Veddahs, the aborigines of the island, supposed 
to be one of the oldest barbarian tribes of the 
human race ; they are tranquil and inoffensive. 
They live in the dense forest to the west of 
Trincomalee. 

The Veddahs are rather whiter than the Cin- 
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galeae. They do not speak Cingalese or any of 
the Indian tongues. They preserve their meat in 
honey, but do not climb their bee-hive-trees like 
the Dyaks, who take the whole nest, but strike 
them^ when the honey is shaken out and comes 
down in a stream. They live in families like 
the Jackoons, whom they much resemble. 

A learned author notes, as a proof of their 
degradation, that the Yeddahs have no marriage 
ceremony. The man simply presents the woman 
with some trifling ornament, or food, or fruit, 
which, if she is pleased to accept, she follows 
him into the forest, and the nuptial contract is 
complete. Thus even it is a trifle more elaborate 
than the form of a Scotch marriage, which the 
most shrewd and intellectual people in the world 
refuse to give up. Where polyandry is practised, 
according to an ancient Portuguese writer, the 
ceremony is infinitely more complicated. 

The Veddahs are of small stature and ill- 
made — large heads, with an enormous quantity 
of hair &Iling in elf-locks almost to their middles, 
like the Jackoons. An attempt had been made 
by the British Government to civilize them by 
giving them implements of husbandry and seeds, 
and building huts for them, and providing them 
with a missionary ; but, with the exception of a 
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few families who still remain in the huts, but 
little good was accomplished. They were sup- 
posed to become Christians, that is, they re- 
nounced the practice of their own superstition, 
or " Devil Dance,^' as we call it, which, rightly 
considered, means merely prayers for the sick> 
or to avert calamity. In iJlness they believe an 
evil power afficts them — a superstition common 
to most religions. How many ceremonies have 
at different periods been in vogue among Chris- 
tians to avert evil — extreme imction, relics^ 
blessed charms, prayers before battles to secure 
the victory, &c., &c.? It is said that they do 
not know of a God, but this is a paradox, for a 
God is the overruling Power, under whatever 
name you please to nominate Him. The Jews 
feared a vengeful and a jealous God, but these 
unfortunates argue rather logically that if the 
Power is a benevolent one. He will not hurt us^ 
but if evil we must pray and beseech Him. 
David and dervishes danced their prayers ; and 
among Asiatics beseechment and worship are 
expressed by movements of the body, whether 
in the cause of love or of religion. 

At home we have only to study a revival 
meeting, the Jumpers, the Shakers, the Ban- 
ters^ to see this idea carried out iu our own 
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civilized country ; and I have witnessed in 
America a complete country];dance of prayer, 
where they all shook hands, bobbed their heads 
together, and besought the Lord in the most 
absurd terms not to take vengeance upon them. 
Some of the women, ^who wore distended dresses, 
took off the steel cages which they had on, to 
faciUtate their leaps into the air. To a dispas- 
sionate mind the two performances of the Ved- 
dahs and of the Jumpers would produce the 
same feeling. I fancy that one must appear just 
as much a Devil's Dance as the other. 

One evening we came up with a party of these 
Devil Dancers, about to perform for the benefit 
of a sick man. They had constructed a palan- 
quin of fresh split bamboo, the young fibres all 
twisted and curled with the greatest taste and 
dehcacy. This palanquin was carried by two 
bearers, and inside was placed another man to 
represent a corpse, and he was not to move or 
to stir. The friends formed a wUd procession, 
wailmg, shrieking, and moaning as though they 
accompanied a corpse. They wound their way 
into the densest part of the forest, where two 
men, the chief moiuners, kept up a perpetual 
jig or wriggling of the body all night. The 
funeral party returned to the dwelling of the 
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sick man, leaving the " Devil Dancers" with the 
supposed corpse. They kept up the jumping 
and swaying until daylight unless the sick man 
was reported better, when the pretended corpse 
springs up and the party walk home; the 
Devil has been- propitiated for the time. They 
argue that the Great Good Spirit will not hurt 
us, but that it is the EvU One we must coax by 
offerings. 

It is a fact worthy of note that nearly all 
savage tribes recognize a spirit of evil as well as 
of good, the former being the inferior. These 
curious people rarely enter a city or even village 
except when they are in need of choppers or 
rude knives. Then they will bring skins, or 
ivory tusks, or deers' antlers, which in Ceylon 
are extremely beautiful, and lay them near a 
blacksmith's shop during the night. The smith 
perceives the objects next morning, and takes 
them away, and leaves in their place what he 
considers an equivalent in choppers and knives, 
which on the following night are carried away. 
Of course they do not need money. They 
require no one thing which civilization has to 
bestow but choppers. This comes nearer to 
trusting in Providence than anjrthing I have yet 
discovered. 



CHAPTER XTX, 



AX AB AJ APOORA. 




XARAJAPOORA was founded about 
five centuries before the Christian 
era, and has been the capital of Cey- 
lon before Kandj, and subsequently Colombo. 
Ninety kings are said to have reigned in suc- 
cession in this ancient capital Its extent in 
temples, dagobas, walls, stone bridges, tanks, 
and shrines seems to have been about ten or 
twelve nules. These ruins spread over a large 
tract of country ; some overgrown with verdure, 
others completely buried in the earth — the 
latter very perfect^ some of the sculpture and 
mouldings being quite fresh; whereas those 
above ground, such as the dagobas, are sur- 
moimted by forest trees, whose roots have 
twisted and gradually insinuated themselvea 
until they have displaced both masonry and 
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stone, and forced the bricks down from their 
position to the level ground. 

One of the great features of the Anarajapoora 
is the Brazen Palace, so called, now only a vast 
arena of sixteen hundred columns of the finest 
marble. The capital of each column is carved 
to represent a tooth, as it is asserted that this 
magnificent Wehara was built to hold the 
Buddha tooth when brought from India. Thia 
building, intended for the monks or priests, was 
said to have nine roofs of brass, diminishing as 
they rose until they formed a pyramid. There 
is no doubt that such buildings were generally 
open in colonnades, or chambers formed of 
columns, like the temple of Angkor Wat. The 
brazen tiles must have looked gorgeous in the 
glowing sunlight of Ceylon. The finest brick- 
work is everywhere to be seen — clear, bright- 
coloured, and still sharp-edged after two or three 
thousand years' service. The mortar shows the 
remains of the pearl oyster-shell which waa 
burnt for its manufacture with the greatest care. 

From my room in Anarajapoora I could behold 
a long vista of park-like scenery, soft green 
sward overshadowed by hoary trees, under 
which the yellow-garbed priests sauntered in 
solitary meditation, or strolled in a long string 
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on their inarch to collect their tithes. Through 
the glades of foliage I could see in the foreground 
groups of slender columns, some upright and 
perfect, others bending until their capitals 
seemed on the very eve of falling off; some with 
broken shafts, others resting upon the carved 
slabs which had formed the guardians of the 
steps, the entrance to the palace of a king ; all 
in a light gray granite, which has bid defiance 
to time for some two thousand years. In the 
distance I could easily distinguish the mighty 
mountain dagobas towering with their flowery 
heads above the surrounding forest, even without 
the pinnacles in brass (comparatively modern 
additions) which surmount them. Their sjrm- 
metrical shape, which the over-growing verdure 
has not been able to efface, would at once pro- 
claim them works of art and not mounds of 
rock, such as Sigiri, which rises vertically about 
the same height, four hundred feet, from a base 
of about one hundred and fifty. The dagoba 
has a speciality of its own which, once seen, 
can never be mistaken. 

These dagobas are not supposed to be temples 
like tiie Weharas or Wats, but are more of 
mausoleums, or reliquaries for preserving pre- 
vious objects. They have the form of a bell. 
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and are perfectly solid like the pjramids of 
Egypt, with the exception of a cave chamber 
underneath, approached by a subterranean pas- 
sage, the entrance to which is probably in some 
Wehara or monk's habitation. They are built 
of bricks, about twice as large as the bricks of 
the present day. These are laid solidly together 
and cemented, the most perfect form being care- 
fully preserved. 

The highest dagoba is supposed to have been 
about three hundred feet, with elevations of 
various terraces, one of which, now much in 
decay, is supported by three hundred and sixty- 
five buttresses, in the form of elephants life- 
size, whose tusks are said to have been of real 
ivory.* What a gorgeously imposing wall it 
must have appeared ! Another terrace is formed 
of solid masses of stone fitted into each other 
with the most wonderful precision, in the man- 
ner of the Via Appia. All the terraces environ 
the dagoba, and it is a good half-day's walk 
round them all. On the upper terrace are 
Weharas, or altars, generally of stone or marble, 
and on some of these the natives lay their 
offerings of fruit and flowers to the present day. 

* Curiously corresponding in number with the days of 
the year ! 
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Four grand gateways give entrance to this 
monster reliquary, and each terrace is reached 
hy a flight of carved steps, and adorned with 
sculptured figures, round which the lizard still 
gamhols as he did thousands of years ago ; and 
flocks of goats, with very long legs and rough 
red coats like shaggy calves, iiibhle a delicate 
pasture of very fine clover, growing in the 
crevices of the ornamental stonework, and 
greatly assist in its destruction. 

The mornings broke in a volume of liquid 
music, which seemed to roll in wave after wave 
with a boundless swell, incalculable as coming 
from the little throats of birds. The mist 
rolled up like a fine gauze curtain of silver 
tissue, glittering and transparent, and hung in 
patches among the broken columns and ruins, 
or pillowed itself upon the crests of the 
dagobas. Then a piercing ray of sunlight shot 
through, and transformed the whole into spark- 
ling dew-drops, which rested like ^ems upon the 
rosy-lipped cotton-trees (which bear the cherry- 
coloured blossom, whilst their mates jdeld the 
more useful cotton-pods, used principally for 
bedding and stuJBSng), and bestrewed with 
pearls the broad leaves of the almond and yak 
tree, and soaked with moisture its delicious fruit 
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notched upon its robust trunk like an unnatural 
excrescence, nestled in the opening eye of 
myriads of convolvuli of every shade and hue, 
catching prisms of the morning light, and float- 
ing airily away. Over all there is a placidity — 
even a stillness — in spite of the song of birds, 
which rather resembles passive mellifluous air 
than actively uttered music. 

Herds of milk-white buffaloes, with their pink 
nostrils, soft pensive gaze, and crescent-homed 
coronets, are gently moving and grazing on the 
sward — " the green mould that the graves of 
kings enfolds,*' and are gradually developing their 
white flanks from the shadowy mists. But even 
in the noonday heat these vast lawns are shady, 
only admitting the ardent glances of the sun in 
dazzling streaks and kaleidoscopic patterns, and 
reflected rays from the brass pinnacle of the da- 
goba. But through this clear light I can descry 
the thousand columns of the Brazen Palace, which 
is said to have contained one thousand dormi- 
tories for the monks, and to the right (a little 
beyond) the great quadrangle of three hundred 
feet, which walls in and is shadowed by the 
patriarch of the vegetable kingdom, the sacred 
b6-tree ; the most venerable, as also venerated, 
tree on record, and which spreads over the 
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largest space of ground. It was planted iii 
Anarajapoora, by Mihindo (b.c. 300), who 
brought it from the b6-tree in India, under 
which Buddha sat when he was translated into 
his saintship. I can see its quivering bright- 
green leaves, something like the aspen in its sen- 
sitive movements, and like the Lombardy poplar 
in form. It is under the guardianship of the 
yellow-robed monks, who see that it is never 
desecrated by profane hands cutting or breaking 
it. The trunk is earthed up in terraces for 
about fifty feet, ascended by finely-sculptured 
steps and "moon-stones," wrought in semi- 
circles of flowers and animals, like the signs of 
the Zodiac — elephants, geese, and lions ; the 
two former being in perfect drawing. The steps 
are flanked by janitors in wonderful alto-relievo, 
the drapery and accoutrements and helmets 
fresh and keenly standing out as though they 
had been chiselled but yesterday. Upon each 
terrace is an offshoot of the mother tree, which, 
like a blooming daughter, rivals the parent in 
amplitude ; their wide-spreading branches ming- 
ling and interlacing with each other. 

This great tree is inhabited by a swarm of 
monkeys, who frolic and play amongst the sacred 
leaves, not seemingly deriving any saintliness 
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from the contiguity, for they make a terrible 
overhead onslaught upon strangers, lying in wait 
for any piece of mischief that opportunity might 
offer; and, although I have never heard of a 
monkey missing his footing or grip, yet it is 
the most nervous thing to have them jumping 
and playing and executing the flying trapeze 
just over one's head. Sometimes when I was 
making a sketch of some bit of ruin, they would 
approach and assemble over me in a crowd, 
blinking their roguish eyes in wonderment, 
and chattering amongst themselves, as though 
saying, "What on earth is this new creature, 
and what can she be doing ? Then, like a rabble 
of rude boys, they urged each other to mischief, 
grinning and jeering, and making such fearful 
springs and plunges, I was fain to depart*. 

Many more dagobas, palaces, weharas, and 
tanks — one of fifteen miles in length — we visited ; 
which, although infinitely interesting to the 
traveller and explorer, might become a little 
monotonous to the general reader in mere de- 
scription. 
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CHAPTER XX. 




SPAIN: THE ALHAMBRA AND ITS BOMANCBS. 

AVING arrived in Gibraltar, vi4 the 
Suez Canal^ from the far East, I had 
a very vague idea of the state of 
Europe, and of Spain in particular. 

Our party had made up their minds to return 
home through that country, instead of going 
round by the Bay of Biscay. Great, therefore, 
was our disappointment, when we were informed 
that it was in a very disturbed state — ^the 
Carlist in open warfare, the Republicans fighting 
amongst themselves, and the Infanta party only 
waiting to join in. Upon this, there was a 
general wavering amongst our party. 

Horrible stories were related to us of the 
terrible cruelties perpetrated up in the moun- 
tains by the priest leader, Santa Cruz— -a modem 
Torquemada ; of the burning of atheists and 
socialists alive ; of the flogging of women ; of 
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the destruction of the telegraph and the rail- 
roads ; and of the shooting of the engine-drivers. 
We read in the Times that communication be- 
tween France and Spain was cut off, and that 
it was not possible for any traveller to reach 
Madrid from that side. As the Times is an 
authority which no Englishman presumes to 
doubt, the whole party speedily decided on re- 
turning to England by water. I hesitated still, 
first, because, of all seas, I most dislike the Bay 
of Biscay, having once been tossed about there 
for a week and half- wrecked ; secondly, because 
I felt interested to see what was actually doing 
in Spain in the present crisis, and how the 
Spaniard looked as a republican; thirdly, be- 
cause I am averse to all retrograde movements, 
and have a pertinacity in carrying out a project ; 
and fourthly, because I have an incapacity for 
realizing any danger yet unexperienced. 

I could not, for instance, believe that the 
Battaks would eat me, nor that the Dyaks 
would cut off and cook my head ; and the fact 
remains that my head has not suffered in any, 
the slightest degree, and that my body has not 
been as much as nibbled at. On the other hand, 
I had become so thoroughly imbued with ad- 
miration of the marvels of bygone ages, and the 
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mills of splendocrs which our own day vainljr 
striTes to surpass, that I could not resist the 
temptation to add the Alhambra to my list of 
prodigies of art ; and, although the word has 
been hackneyed, ad nauseam, yet I am disposed 
to believe that there are comparatively few 
who have more than a very vague idea of the 
Alhambra. 

I had an intense desire to visit the place, and, 
resolving to gratify this wish, proceeded on my 
way alone — not quite alone — I had with me a 
pretty black mite of a Cingalese boy whom I 
had (I will not say purchased but) obtained 
for love and money : the love being between the 
child and myself, and the money absorbed by 
the parents. The child danced and sang like 
some sprite from the regions of Erebus, and 
amused my lonely hours. How I ever succeeded 
in bringing him alive through Spain, remains a 
mysterj' to myself. He was perfectly savage, 
had lived in a state of nature, and could barely 
walk in shoes, but slipping them off, he would 
clamber like any monkey up to the top of the 
diligence; then roll under the wheels of the 
steam carriages ; again he would be discovered 
amongst the coal of the engine tender, or out- 
side the window of a five-storey house, sitting 
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on the coping stone, or fingering the locks of 
the Carlist fire-arms, while his mistress was 
undergoing examination. If I let go his hand, 
he was sure to steer foul of some one who looked 
down upon the little dark object with astonish- 
ment and amusement. 

I accomplished my journey to Granada with- 
out any other difficulties than being turned out 
of the train at midnight and having to walk 
a considerable distance owing to the line being 
up, and the vivacious rolling of the little 
steamer which conveyed us from Gibraltar to 
Malaga, where the first instance of republican- 
ism was the boarding of a number of armed 
men from the Douane, and subsequently the 
insistance of republican boatmen on being paid 
more than one shilling for each parcel, no matter 
how small (be it umbrella, shawl, or handbag) 
so that, although I had brought only one trunk 
for convenience, the landing of my baggage cost 
ten shillings. This is the republican idea of 
" biens en commune," viz. : if A is possessed of 
one pound, and wants his bag to be carried, he 
must give ten shillings to B for carrying it ; and 
this equalizes property. 

The magnificent scenery of the Sierras fully 
<x)mpen8ated for all inconvenience. To describe 
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their incomparable beauty would take too much 
space. All this portion of Spain was republican, 
and a motley crew of all sizes, ages, and cos* 
tumes, with as great variety of guns, were 
constantly drilling, drumming, and parading. 
They were rough, rude, and ill-mannered, far too 
much impressed with their own importance to 
imagine for a moment that their neighbours re- 
quired any consideration. The boys were the 
most ferocious gamins I have ever encountered 
out of Palis ; and meeting a gang of them, I 
was obhged often to use my umbrella as a 
bayonet to ward off the personal attacks upon 
my black prot^g^. Many were singing the 
Marseillaise most horribly out of tune. In 
point of order or decent behaviour, they were 
infinitely worse than Chinese, or Battaks, or 
Cambogians, or even the tailed monkeys of the 
Bo-tree. But I do not mean to say that all 
Spaniards are guilty of this unnecessary rude- 
ness. At the Alhambra I spent as pleasant 
a time as any in my life, and fared on the 
fat of the land — young peas, new potatoes^ 
lamb, strawberries (in April 1) and delicious wine 
—which after my long sea voyage really made 
me feel epicurean. 

In that blissful abode I continued for the 
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space of fifteen days, and there I fain would 
have spent the remainder of my life in a sweety 
pensive dream. 

The Alhambra is a large, straggling series of 
square towers, castellated waUs, ramparts, 
courts, barbicans, &c., which dominate the ridge 
of a precipitous hill, only accessible to goats or 
chamois on the one side, but approached on the 
other by a number of delightful avenues of 
beech and elms planted by the Duke of Well- 
ington, whose representative has still a fine 
estate near Granada. 

These avenues reach from the town, about 
half a mile distant, to the various gateways, 
and are perhaps the most beautifiil promenades 
in Spain. Stone benches are placed all along, 
and here and there the walks open into circles, 
with fountains in the middle, fed with the 
abundant supply of water from the moxmtains. 
These roads are cut on the side of the hill, and. 
at frequent intervals artificial waterfalls glad- 
den the scene. Here the nightingales warble 
their plaintive love-songs, not only at night but 
in the morning ; indeed, all the wooing seems to 
be done at night and early morning. 

As you pace through the streets of Granada 
you see a dusky indefinable form leaning against. 
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the grated window, or under some balcony, and 
yon may also perceive that the shutter is a little 
open, and that there is a g^tly blended mur- 
mur of two voices, like pigeons cooing. It is a 
cavalier muffled in his cloak whispering ''soft 
nothings" to his lady love. It really seems 
charming, and one cannot help feeling like 
Biddy Phin :— 

'^ If a somebody had been by to make love to me thin. 
How charming twoold be for your Mend Biddy Phin." 

But lovers are not so enterprising in Spain as 
in America, where a freight clerk employed on 
a steamer, to whom I had addressed some 
questions about my baggage, shortly after 
responded in the following terms : 

" Charming 'Miss' (I hope you are), — 

*'I guess Tou have no objection to keeping com- 
pany? I don't know your name, but that is no matter, 
you can take mine, which is a good, one. I don't care 
how soon we are made ont^ and am yonrs, with love 
and devotion, 

" Mr, Jefferson P. N. Johnson." 

I received this flattering epistle from the 
hands of a black Mercury whilst taking a sketch 
on the banks of the river, ten minutes after the 
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inquiries about my baggage. No such luck in 
Spain I 

To return from this love-making digression to 
the Alhambra. In its entirety it must have 
occupied a large space of ground. But the bar- 
barous pride of Charles the Fifth induced him 
to build a palace in the very centre of the 
romantic courts and marble chambers. This 
palace, in rough stone, never completed or even 
roofed, would be handsome elsewhere, but thrust 
as it is into the very heart of the delicate fairy- 
like work of the Moorish palace, it looks coarse 
and unseemly, and one has scarcely patience to 
admire this wretched attempt to destroy a 
monument with which it could not compete or 
excel. The centre of the overbearing, arrogant 
building is a circular court or coloseum, sur- 
rounded by colonnades and galleries, whether 
intended for bull-fights or tournaments is not 
certain, but to my mind it is the b6te noir of 
the Alhambra; had the monai'ch had the 
good taste to build it upon one of the other 
hills, it would have remained a monument to his 
honour, as there is some handsome carving 
about it. As it is, it looks vulgar and pompous^ 
and vindictive in destroying some beautiful por- 
tions of the Alhambra ; to have done away with 
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the whole of which was, no doubt, the in- 
tention. 

The Alhambra is more remarkable for its ele- 
gance and bewitching beauty than for its im- 
posing grandeur. It does not create the feeling 
of awe and breathless surprise inspired bj the 
Egyptian pyramids, the wats of Siam, and the 
dagobas of Ceylon : but occasions in the mind 
of the beholder more the sensation of delight 
and rapture. A thoroughly practical, prosaic 
mind would be very little affected by this ex- 
quisite wonder of Moorish art, though upon 
coming en face with the former he would surely 
stand erect and exclaim, "By Jovel" Their 
grandeur and towering magnificence would in- 
flame a feeling of admiring wonder in the breast 
of the merest clod, whereas the exterior of the 
Alhambra presents only a view of rich barbicans 
or gateways, square towers, neither very high 
nor massive, and low buildings, with little re- 
markable about them but their variegated tile- 
roofs. Nor is the interior overpoweringly grand. 
It is exquisitely tasteful, the minutiae of elegance 
and gracefulness, gradually elevating to the 
subUme. 

I had not formed any very precise idea of 
what the Alhambra was like^ though I always 
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felt that the tawdry imitations I had seen con- 
veyed no idea of the reality ; but I had imagined 
it to be one of the architectural miracles of the 
world, and in that respect only were my expec- 
tations not realized. No one can be dis- 
appointed with the artistic beauty, the delicate 
tracery, the brilliant colouring, the marvellous 
character of the arabesques, the slender sym- 
metry of the white marble pillars, the singularity 
of the honey-combed domes, the brilliancy of 
the tesselated pavements, the ripple of the 
numerous fountains, the fairy-like chambers, 
while the magical light artificially cast over the 
whole gives it the character of a palace of en- 
chantment, the most romantic structure on 
record. No wonder that stories of magicians 
and enchanted princesses are rife. Anything is 
credible in such a place, so provocative of the 
imagination. 

After much investigation and reflection, I 
formed the theory that the great charm of the 
Alhambra is in the secret of lighting it. Trar 
dition asserts that the builder declared that he 
would place the windows in such a manner that 
the inhabitants could not see outside, but yet 
they should convey sufficient light to see his 
beautiftil workmanship inside. Thus, the light 
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thrown from the Arabic arches, casements, and 
Moorish doorways (without doors) has a witchery- 
indescribable. The creeping shadows cast bj 
the himdreds of marble columns, the tender 
minute filagree work of the myriads of tiny 
arches, give a softness and mellow light which 
must be seen to be realized. The delicate, clear 
blue of the Spanish sky peeping through the 
mullioned windows or alcoves ; or, in the lofty 
chambers, the chiaro-oscuro, lit from the cupola, 
with its rich honeycomb of blue and scarlet, 
is unsurpassed. 

I will not say that the Spanish sky is superior 
to the Italian, as the absence of several years 
would not justify me in making the comparison ; 
but, in its charm of blissful beauty, it far ex- 
<3eeds the Eastern sky, especially in the spring. 
There is a poetry and exhilaration, a romantic 
insouciance, a pure freshness, which contrast 
with the fierce, glowing colouring and heat of 
the tropics. It is the difference between a 
civilized and a savage sky, if I may use the ex- 
pression. 

However this may be, I had never seen any 
building so peculiarly affected by light as the 
Alhambra. Hence it has no more resemblance 
to the Alhambra of the Crystal Palace than the 
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sun has to the moon — the form is the same in 
both cases, but the effect is totally different. 

There is now very little prominent colourings 
— except where it has been renovated — in the 
building. The general tone is a rich cream 
colour. Where it remains bright, it is like a 
minutely illumined panel, or missal. No doubt, 
the mediaeval Christians copied on paper what 
the Moors had worked in the wax-like stucco, 
for the composition is so fine that it takes a 
polish, and closely resembles ivory. The large 
white marble slabs of the flooring contribute 
to the pale clear light ; and when a stray sun- 
beam, escaping through the deep embrasure of 
some portal or open niche, falls upon an em- 
blazoned text from the Koran, the effect is per- 
fectly magical. It is a spot that seems to wind 
round your sympathies and affections ; and, if 
one has leisure to yield to its seductions and 
allurements, it becomes more diflficult every day 
to tear yourself away from that dreamy state — 
half reverie, half sensation — which seems to en- 
fold you as if in another planet. 

Shall I ever forget that Sunday in Granada ? 
What a delicious air ! what millions of flowers, 
of roses, lilies, and laburnums the cool breeze 
wafted from the snowy peaks of the Sierras. 
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Nevadas! The Scottish poet declares that of 
all the winds he dearly loves the west : but I 
think the wind which blows off snow-clad moun- 
tains is fresher, purer, more bracing, and in that 
happy region it made eveiything joyous. 

I took my way through those glorious avenues 
of elms planted by the Duke of Wellington, to 
the Alhambra. A dreamy stillness reigned 
through its courts and brilliant chambers, and I 
took my seat on the edge of the fountain, where 
the blood of the Abencerrages still stains the 
purity of the white marble, and seems to tinge 
the very water through its transparency, for it 
is true there is no stain so permanent as blood ; 
and, if left lying for a certain length of time, it 
is almost ineradicable. I could see, through a 
vista of Moorish arches, the Court of Lions, 
with its fountain supported by twelve lions; 
and the cloister sunounding the Chamber of the 
Sisters ; and the orange-grove in the garden be* 
yond, so sweet, so delicate, so tender I The 
very architecture speaks of love, and peace, and 
pleasure ; yet, through this avenue of luxurious 
beauty, I seem to see the unfortunate Aben* 
cerrages introduced, one by one, into the ex- 
quisitely beautiful chamber, with the pale light 
descending from its lofty tower-windows ; with 
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its honeycombs of vermilion and gold and co- 
balt; with its porcelain-tiled walls and white 
marble floor. I see them enter proud and 
stately, one by one — ^those gallant cavaliers of 
an illustrious line. They are seized; their 
haughty heads are forced over the brim of the 
foimtain, and then severed from their bodies; 
and there the large basin and great patches on 
the floor still attest the tragedy. I could not 
help reflecting, if it were on a day Hke this, so 
sweet and placid, and thinking how such a 
butchery must have been repugnant to the 
place where it was committed, to the pure 
marble that it sullied, and to the delicate tracing 
of the Mosaic walls, which, splashed, must have 
shrunk in their loveliness from the brutal pollu- 
tion of the deed. And this pure light of heaven, 
penetrating through from the towering roof, 
must have fled back to bear testimony against 
this revolting massacre, more cruel than that of 
the Janissaries, more brutal than that of St. 
Bartholomew. At the other side of the court, 
and above the Chamber of the Sisters, there is 
an elegant and delightful balcony, of exquisite 
workmanship, whence, it is said, the royal 
tjrrant looked down on this bloody work, feast- 
ing his eyes on the last agonies of his enemies. 
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Surely the sun might hide his light over such 
a deed, and cast into the depths of Erebus alike 
the vices and the talents of man 1 Still these 
tragedies are played before high heaven every 
day, and yet we see not the angels weep ! 

Looking out through these arches, we can see 
the Court of Lions, with its one hundred and 
twenty-five columns, where the glowing sun- 
light plays and trembles. Though not large, 
this is perhaps the greatest gem of a cloistered 
court in the wide world. Every column has a 
sculptured capital, and supports a Moorish arch. 
The corners of the square are formed by a group 
of seven pillars, which diminish in number to one, 
which is the centre of each side. The whole of 
the wall and archways of the arcade are as if 
made of the finest lace, with delightful pearl 
edgings ; much of the lacework so celebrated as 
" Spanish point " has had its pattern in this 
stucco work of the Alhambra. 

The Chamber of the Two Sisters is equally 
elaborately finished, though more spacious, and 
with ante-chambers or bedrooms. Above is a 
waUed-in gallery, which extends all round, with 
casement windows looking into the main cham- 
ber. These chambers were no doubt for the 
musicians, or if at any time inhabited, they 
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would serve for the houris of the harem to look 
down upon the festivities below. 

The loftiest tower of the Alhambra contains 
only the Hall of the Ambassadors^ a fine spa- 
cious chamber, but so lofly as to look small. 
The elaborate carving of the sandal-wood and 
the coloured ceiling are lost in the altitude. 
Around this chamber are nine delightful alcoves 
or embrasures, cut in the solid thickness of the 
wall (which measures over five feet in depth), 
terminated by Arabic double arches, over which 
are small perforated stucco apertures of the same 
elegant style, which admit the light with a 
softened ray, tinted by the colour of the painted 
fretwork. The stucco arabesques, which cover 
the entire walls, are filled with Arabic inscrip- 
tions, illuminated in relievo by carmine, ultra- 
marine, and verdigris — the whole making it 
indeed a fit shrine for the luxurious Moorish 
monarch to be enthroned in, and to hold his 
court for the reception of the various ambassa- 
dors. There is no gallery to this apartment, and 
therefore the ladies could not satisfy their 
curiosity, even at the risk of their heads. 

The walls are now nearly white, or cream- 
coloured, conveying the idea of rich solid lace, or 
a beautifully decorated wedding cake, as fine as 
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Chinese ivory carving. Indeed, I dreamt, the 
night after seeing it, that it was one endless and 
eternal multiplication of my Canton card-case. 

From each of the nine alcoves the view was 
different, but equally beautiful and entrancing. 
The monarch, like Satan, might pouit out and 
say — " Behold the glory of my possessions ! — 
the snow-clad sierras, like fleecy clouds, vanish- 
ing into the ether ; the purple mountains covered 
with luscious vines; the city, with its many 
cupolas and campanelles, lying still and tranquil 
in the glowing sunlight, within the massive 
wall which enshrines her; the strong tower, 
where my foes are secured ; the rushing Darro, 
whose sands are of gold ; the vast green plains, 
which vanish in the distance, rich witli com ; 
and the sloping hills dotted with flocks of sheep, 
and the furious Andalusian buUs for the arena ; 
of miles and miles of shining orange-groves, 
shaded by the darker olive." 

But hark to the trilling of the mule-beUs, as 
the long train winds round the foot of the 
mountain ; and to the muleteers, with their 
black velvet hats, bright sashes, and silver- 
buttoned gaiters, singing their joyous chorus! 
From another of the pleasant alcoves can be 
seen the open gallery which leads only to the 
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small tower — ^the sultana's toilette chamber — 
an open belvedere with an inner room, from' 
whence she could have a panorama of east, west, 
and south. Nay, if her lord chose to show him- 
self in the alcove of his audience chamber, she 
could beam a glowing smile upon him ; and no 
doubt many a loving one has been wafted over 
the tops of those tall trees, which rise in a 
waving forest five hundred feet from the plain 
below. 

But, alas ! the records tell of other than love- 
scenes — of hatreds, and jealousies, and bitter 
marital wrath, and infanticide. The last but 
one of the Moorish kings, Muly Hassam, having 
been made to suspect his wife's fidelity, closed 
her up with her child in a grated chamber or 
gallery, a hundred feet above the ground. The 
only view from this prison was a circumscribed 
peep of the vast plains and mountains, or, at 
the other side, of the garden of Lindaraxa, with 
its alabaster fountains weeping diamond tears 
for her sorrows, amidst myrtles, and roses, and 
citrons; of the cool grottoes; of the marble 
baths, where she never more might lave, or 
rechne in the deUcious siesta. But her worst 
grief was at hand, in the intelligence that the 
king had resolved upon the death of her child. 
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Then the mother's nature rose superhuman over 
the toils of man, over the bolts, . and bars, and 
walls, and towera With the scarves of herself 
and attendants she lowered the child through 
the. window to a faithful adherent outside, who,, 
descending the hill to the plains, bore him 
swiflly upon an Andalusian charger to a safe 
retreat. 

Now I roamed into the Chamber of the Three 
Princesses, and could not wonder that into this- 
romantic fairyland the mischievous god should 
have found his way; until then the flowers 
to them no longer wafted any perfume, or the 
fountains any cool freshness, and the gorgeous 
tracery of the vermilion walls became dim ; for 
where love is shut out, life and light and joy 
remain outside. 

The story of these three princesses is briefly 
told. They were the triplet daughters of the 
Moorish monarch by a Christian wife, who had 
been taken prisoner. They had come into the 
world together, and had lost their mother. The 
horoscopes, being taken, predicted great danger 
to them at the age of marriage. The king was 
therefore warned never to allow them to range 
out of his immediate protection. An old duenna, 
who had been taken prisoner with their mother^ 
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was placed near their persons, with orders not 
to l6se sight of them for a moment. Their 
lonely apartments were decorated with Oriental 
splendour, with rich damasks and velvets. 
Their boudoir overlooked the garden of Linda- 
raxa ; but this was like a nun's garden sur- 
roimded by a cloister, from which there was no 
outlet. When they went abroad, it was in tho 
company of their father, closely veiled ; and an 
order was issued that no eye should rest on the 
princesses, under pain of decapitation. Thus 
they never beheld a male being, except their 
father, and the few hideous slaves who were 
selected for their ugliness. 

But the wily urchin laid his plans ; and one 
day, whilst the three precious princesses were 
out riding with their father, the cortege came 
across a company of soldiers escorting prisoners 
of war, amongst whom were three handsome 
Spanish cavaliers of high rank, and who would 
be shortly ransomed by their family at Cordova. 
The troops, unable to get out of the way, 
and mindful of the royal ordinance, threw them- 
selves flat on their faces; but the haughty 
cavaliers refused this act of abasement even 
to their conqueror, and remained upright. The 
left-handed king, furious at the indignity, drew 
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his scimitar, and was about to deal a blow which 
would surely have cleared off the heads of his 
proud prisoners, when his three daughters flung 
themselves about him, and besought him to 
spare the lives of such beautiful things — for of 
course they could not possibly guess they were 
men. In the scuffle their veils fell back, and 
presented to the view of the Spaniards the 
sylphs who were about to save their lives. So 
much beauty and gratitude combined, what 
could they do but fall in love with their 
preservers ? 

But a still more weighty reason was urged by 
the commander of the troops, who suggested 
that their ransom would be very heavy and 
readily paid, as the cavaliers were of high rank. 
The king, therefore, savagely decided that their 
hves should be spared, but that they should be 
put to travanx force. Thus they were shut up 
for the nonce in the vermilion tower, but not 
alone ; for they carried with them the hearts of 
the three princesses, each one discreetly and 
fortunately fiJling in love with each other, and 
not following cross purposes, as romancists are 
apt to make lovers do. 

Then the next event (which must inevitably 
occur in Spain) was that the cavaliers played so> 
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exquisitely on the guitar that the princesses 
could do nothing but listen, and respond in 
Arabic verse. It did not matter that the gal- 
lants knew not the language : heart speaks to 
heart without the lips millions of miles away, and 
there is no danger of being misunderstood. In 
fact, I think it is rather an advantage than 
otherwise ; for lovers speaking long together are 
apt to stumble into the expression of sentiments 
which are not always rightly understood, and 
tiflfs and spats are often the result. Not so with 
this blissfid trio. 

Ere long, through the medium of the duenna, 
who was istged enough to coax a man adroitly, 
the prisoners were placed en travaux forc6y right 
under the only balcony whence the damsels 
could look over the tree-tops of the lofty hill 
upon which the Alhambra stands. Now flowers 
of every hue and perfume grew in the enclosed 
garden ; the language of flowers is common to 
the whole world, and Love flew swiftly from 
the Mosaic balcony to the plain below, and vice 
vers^ 

Now the three princesses no doubt sang, 
" Green grow the rushes, 1" — meaning, in Arabic, 
of course, myrtle and orange-blossom ; now the 
roses bloomed, and even the gold fish in the 
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alabaster fountain got fed from their fair hands ; 
for when we are thoroughly in love with one, 
we take all nature to our heart, so expansive 
does it become. Glorious sentiment, which 
turns the whole earth, sea, and sky into a bound- 
less Elysium ! Why is it so evanescent ? What 
is the meaning of Paradise, of Heaven, of the 
Happy Land, if it be not this ? Tell me not of 
sweet music, if there be no one by to listen ! 
Talk not of the grandest scenery if there be no 
responsive eyes to view it ? When is the 
moment of thrilling delight ? Surely it is when, 
gazing upon the marvellous and beautiful, you 
turn to your companion jpot/r mirer dans ses 
yetix tes yeux, and catch the glance of recipro- 
cated pleasure. 

Even the smallest of souls expands to nobility 
and grandeur; and when imbued with this 
divine passion, what hardships and trials have not 
the tenderest of women endured for her lover ? 
Girls of tender age have followed their soldier 
fiancd through the cannons' smoke and the 
crash of artillery, which made every nerve in 
their tender frames shrink and quiver — through 
pestilence, and famine, and horrors that paled 
the rosebud cheek with awe and fright — all in 
the vague hope to minister to his needs and to 
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share the agony of his fall. When has man. 
done nobler deeds than when he has been in- 
spired by woman ? For her he ceases to be 
selfish. For her he subdues his natural ferocity. 
Lovemakesmanahercandwomauadivinit; 

Thus with the three princesses, when once 
the tender flame had warmed their hearts, they 
were capable of everything ; so that now, when 
the time of the ransom of the cavaliers was at 
hand, their energies rose to the occasion. The 
duenna's services were secured, the guards were 
iDribed, subterranean passages leading from the 
Alhambra down to the valley of the Darro were 
discovered, their home of splendour was left 
willingly behind, their father's wrath was defied, 
— -death was boldly braved for the awaiting love's 
paradise. 

The cavaliers, now free, dressed as Moorish 
guards, patrolled at the gates ; swift, black, 
Andalusian steeds waited in the distance, and^ 
like the brave Lochinvar, 

'* So light to the pillion the lady he flung. 
So swift to the saddle before her he sprung.'' 

But the youngest of the princesses, Zaide, hesi- 
tated when the steep ladder had to be descended 
alone ; a flood of varied sentiments — fear of the 
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descent, dread of her father, shyness of her lover, 
whom of course she had never before approached 
— all interfered to cause her to waver. Such 
pauses are mostly fataL Adverse elements rush 
in and take a cruel advantage of the propitious 
moment. 

The sound of voices is heard in the distance. 
Further delay, assuredly, will be fatal, and her 
two sisters, unless she joins them, will be lost 
to her for ever. Still Zaide cannot summon re- 
solution to act, and is therefore left behind, to 
mar the unity of the arrangement, and to con- 
trovert the theory that Love conquers every dif- 
ficulty. It is clear, however, that she could not 
have been overwhelmingly in love : the spell had 
not acquired full potency over her ; and it only 
remains to add that her sisters went off with 
their cavaliers, and Zaide, lefl to unavailing re- 
pentance of her irresolution, pined to death 
within those gorgeous halls. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

A PRISONER IN THE HANDS OF THE CARLISTS* 

J HAD to hurry down one morning, at 
four o'clock, amid the songs of larks 
and the light clouds of rising mists, 
which himg here and there like the spirits of 
slumber, taking their farewell of the earth for 
the day. Bright tints of aurora began to 
glisten on the tops of the mountains, where the 
snow still lingered in broad patches, and the old 
Moorish towers rose up grim and stem against 
the azure sky. Old convent bells were peal- 
ing out the matin Angelus, and the dark-eyed 
peasantry, with gay petticoats and black man- 
tillas, were flocking to early service. 

Soon we were mounted in a diligence drawn 
by nine mules, with twenty bells apiece, a gay 
postilion riding the leader. After much shaking^ 
of bells and cracking of whips, we set out from 
the historical and Moorish town of Granada ; 
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through the narrow streets enclosed with the 
high walls of palatial residences, churches, and 
convents ; through the grim Moorish arches, the 
gateways of the ramparts, to the city ; through 
pleasant vineyards and cornfields, and isolated 
little churches, which made one wonder where 
the congregations came from to fill them. Then 
to the left and to the right rose more hUls, tiU 
they developed into a vast range of mountains, 
the road winding serpent-like up the side, and 
trying the united capacities of our nine mules to 
drag us up the steep incline; the scenery ex- 
panding into grandeur as we rose, and the tem- 
perature becoming several degrees colder, till I 
envied my companions their great Spanish cloaks, 
which took up so much room, but were so pic- 
turesque. 

Beside me were a smart little Spanish ^1, in 
one corner (and there is scarcely anything 
sweeter), and a dreadful old duenna, who sat 
sideways, occupying twice the space she had 
paid for — a woman who uttered continued sighs 
and " Ah ! yahs !" all the journey. 

Thus travelling alternately in diligences, and 
carriages, and railways, we reached Madrid. I 
noticed throughout the disposition to be rude 
and rough ; and I fancied that, hke the Commu- 
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nktB or Kepublicans of the past French revolu- 
tion, it sufGiced to have a re£ned face and a gentle 
voice to excite their ire. 

This portion of Spain required more careful 
steering on my part than even the lakes of 
Tonli Sap. Fully impressed with this belief, 
I acted accordingly, avoiding anything like a 
collision, and arrived in safety at Madrid, where 
our ambassador was the first to express his 
horror at my temerrty, and I could see it plainly 
depicted on his face : — 

" Now, here's a peck of trouble for me. Here 
is a lady who is certain to be carried off by the 
Carlists, or put into prison by the Republicans ; 
and I, as the English ambassador, shall have the 
botheration of getting her out." 

He even hinted that I should take the same 
conveyance which had transported me thither, and 
go back again for the purpose of re-embarking at 
Gibraltar, which I considered an ignominious 
retreat ! Then he suggested that I should leave 
Madrid on that very day, and, taking advantage 
of a temporary lull, proceed forthwith on my 
journey to the French frontier — anything to get 
me off his hands. 

To all this, I replied that I rarely went back. 
Je ne recueil que pour mieux sauter, and as to 
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leaving Madrid without feasting my eyes on the 
masterpieces of Murillo and Velasquez, was not 
to be thought of, that I would sooner face Santa 
Cruz himself. 

I forthwith bought that terrible man's portrait, 
and examined it, and decided to remain in Ma- 
drid, regretting, of course, to be a nuisance to 
any official ; but otherwise I might never have 
the chance of seeing those pictures again. 

I noticed in Madrid a strange rowdyism which 
I had little expected to find. The city itself is 
a poor mixture of Brussels, Paris, and New 
York, and with Uttle or no Spanish characteristic 
about it. It is the least interesting and de- 
cidedly the ugliest portion of Spain. 

When I did leave Madrid, the railroad took 
us about a day s journey, when we came into the 
Carlist country, and found the rails pulled up 
and the carriages rolled over the embankment. 

The engineer, a short time before, having re- 
fused to stop the train at the command of the 
Carlist soldiers, had been shot dead, the car- 
riages ransacked for arms or papers, and the pas- 
sengers left to find their way as best they could 
to the nearest station. 

We slept at a quaint inn, evidently Carlist, 
for, instead of assuring me that I should cer- 
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tainly get murdered, they seemed to regard my 
<K)miDg through the country alone as a sort of 
compliment ; and I met with twice the polite 
-attention that I had known in the republican 
part of Spain. 

A sort of omnibus was offered us, and we con- 
Hinued our journey into the very thick of the 
£ght. Sometimes upon reaching a village we 
were stopped by Carlists on one side, and by 
Republicans on the other. Suddenly, from off 
the lofty mountains, would appear a solitary 
£gure standing, in the middle of the road point- 
ing a carbine at us. Then the driver drew in 
rein, and came at a slackened pace towards him. 
By the time we reached him, there were a dozen 
or a score more of fierce-looking fellows, ill 
'dressed, but well armed. 

I had taken trouble to learn my catechism 
well off in Spanish ; so I immediately said, "I am 
An English lady, travelling home from India," and 
in proof the dusky mite was produced. " I wish 
to go to the South of France, as I have friends 
there. I have neither arms nor papers, but you 
.are quite welcome to look, and here are my keys." 

The keys were generally refused, the carriage 
being searched in preference. 

Once, when our horses were required and 
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taken (no doubt the beasts were Bepublicans), I 
asked if I was to sleep in the carriage all night ? 

An officer stepped forward. 

" Certainly not, madame, unless you wish it, 
and then you will have a guard. But the head- 
quarters are not far distant, if you will accept 
the hospitality of the general in command." 

I said I would, and was conducted there. 
They treated me with every kindness and con- 
sideration, sent a long distance for a lady to 
come and bear me company, and gave me an ex- 
cellent supper. 

There were several officers of distinction : one, 
the Marquis de B , in particular in- 
terested me, for various reasons — because he was 
handsome, because he had thirty wounds £rom 
balls, sabres, and bayonets (several of the former 
still lodged in his body), and because he had 
done one of the most dashing, daring, self-de- 
voted exploits ever perfoimed since Curtias 
jumped into the gulf. 

The Carlists were besieging a city held by 
Republicans, when this gallant officer conceived 
the idea of surprising the place by scaling the 
ramparts, letting himself down at the gateway, 
and opening it to his comrades before the sentry 
should become aware of the strategy. In any 
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event, whether the scheme succeeded or failed, his 
lifewouldberequired as the sacrifice. Hecarried 
out his plan with marvellous courage, but un- 
availingly. He was shot down before he could 
open the gate, and the ruthless sentinels stabbed 
and hacked him almost to pieces ; and, having 
wreaked their vengeance, threw his corpse (as 
they believed) over the ramparts, where he was 
subsequently discovered and rescued by his 
friends. 

How he escaped with life is miraculous. He 
was still full of courage, and hoped that he 
would recover, and was ready to lose another 
life in the cause. 

I could almost have fancied myself living in 
the old Cromwellian times of the cavaliers and 
the Roundheads, while noting the contrast be- 
tween the Carlists and the Eepiiblicans. 

Sometimes there was a skirmish going on in 
front of us, and we had to pause ; sometimes a 
battle seemed imminent behind, and we had to 
hurry on ; and once we travelled with a man 
whom I suspected to be a spy, and I became 
rather alarmed to be found in his company, as 
neither my catechism nor my passport might 
have availed to save me from the penalty of 
^uch a position. 

VOL. II. 23 
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But no dangers or inconveniences could ever 
outweigh the delights of that magnificent 
scenery of Spain ; and, traversing the Sierra 
Nevadas in a carriage was far preferable to dash- 
ing through it by rail. I have enjoyed and de- 
scribed so many mountain pictures, that I re- 
frain from trying the patience of my reader. I 
will only say that they never palled upon me, 
nor could their striking grandeur ever wean the 
lover of nature. 

I reached the French frontier a little beyond 
Irun, and claimed to be allowed to cross over to 
French soU. 

I had to descend from the very lofty stage 
where I had been seated beside the coachman, 
and undergo the inquirendo of the Custom 
House. I repeated my catechism, and showed 
my passport, which had been vis^d for this 
place. 

" Da I" exclaimed the douanier, " ces dames 
Anglaises ont elles du courage ? Da !" 

And now my tour of the world was complete 
at Paris. 

If the reader who has followed me throuofh 
these pages has only felt the faintest reflection 
of the pleasure I enjoyed in the course of my 
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peregrinations— smiled over my dUemmas and 
sympathized with my occasional troubles — my 
end in writing will have been accomplished. 

Profounder works will afford more elaborate 
xind minute information upon any of the topics 
touched upon in these volumes, and allusion 
has been made to them if sufficient interest has 
been excited for the reader to wish to consult 
them.* I have merely essayed to give my own 
experience of the world and the impressions it 
made upon me individually. 

• Upon ethnology, geology, botany, theology, &c., &c. 



THE END. 
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WoUington. Edited by Lobd Colchesteb. In one vol., 8vo. 

EVERY-BODY'S PUDDING BOOK. Fcap. 8vo. 1/6 
LETCHER'S (Colonel) HISTORY OF THE 

AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. In 3 vols. 8vo. Price 18/- each. 

FONBLANQUE, LIFE AND LABOURS OF 

ALBANY. Including his contributions to *^ The Examiner." Edited 
by E. B. De Fonblanqub. In 8vo. 

FRANCATELLI'S (C. E.) COOKERY. 

THE MODERN COOK. By Chables Elm^ Fbakcatklu, Imte 
Maitre-d'kdtel to Her Majesty. In 8vo. Twentv-first Edition. Con- 
taining 1500 Recipes and sixty Illustrations. 12/- 

The magnum opttM on which the author rests his reputation."— jHimm. 





M 
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FRANCATELLI'S (C E.) COOKERY. 

THE COOK'S GUIDE. By the Author of the 'Modem 

Cook.' 34th thousand. In pmall 8ro. Containing 1000 Becipes and 
fortv Illustratione. 5/- 

" The whole book has the merit of being exceedingly plain, and is 
an admirable manual for every household." — Times. 
" There is no want of meat, sir ; 
Portly and curious viands are prepared 
To please all kinds of appetites." — Massinger. 

FRENCH SOCIETY FROM THE FRONDE TO 

THE GREAT REVOLUTION. By Hknby Babton Bakeb. 
2 Tols. crown 8to. 21/- 

ERONIMO. A True Story. 

By Lady Herbebt. In fcap., with Frontispiece. 4/- 

GREGORY THE SEVENTH, THE LIFE OF. By 

M. VILLEMAIN, of the French Academy. Translated by Jambs 
Babeb Bbocklet. In 2 vols. 8vo. 26/- 

M. Villemain's Life of Gregory VII. occupied the learned author's 
thoughts and leisure during many years of his life, and was left com- 
plete at his death. During the disastrous days of the first siege of 
Paris, the MS. was removed for safe keeping to Angers. At the 
capitulation of Paris it was brought back to the capital, and housed in 
the Rue de Lille, where it narrowly escaped the flames kindled by the 
Commune, the next house being burnt to the ground. 

GUILLEMIN'S THE HEAVENS. 

An illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AifiD^ 
GuiLLSMiN. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.B.A.S. Demy Svo., 
with nearly 200 Illustrations. 10/6 

" If anything can make the study of astronomy easy and engaging 
to ordinary minds, it will assuredly be a work of the attractive style 
and handsome aspect of M. Guillemin's treatise on 'The Heavens.' 
It deserves to be spoken of with all praise, as one towards which 
author, editor, illustrator, and publisher have equally done their best. 
Of the translation itself we cannot speak too highly — it has all the 
force and freshness of original writing." — Saturday Reoieio. 

" The publication of this splendidly illustrated handbook of popular 
astronomy is quite an era in the art of popularizing that most exciting 
of sciences. No book has ever been published calculated in an equal 
degree to realize the different astronomical spectacles of the heavens 
to the mind of an ordinary reader." — Spectator, 



THE SUN. 



By Am^dee Guillemin, Author of * The Heavens.' Translated by 
Dr. Phipson. With fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

GUIZOT'S (M.) LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Crown 8vo., in Roxburghe binding, with four Portraits. 6/- 

" M. Guizot has unravelled Cromwell's character with singular 
skill. No one, in our opinion, has drawn his portrait with equal 
truth. M. Guizot's acquaintance with our annals, language, customs, 
and politics is altogether extraordinary." — Quarterly RevieWm 
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,OOK'S (Dean) LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 

of CANTEEBUEY, from St. Augustine to Parker.' 9 vols. £6 18/- 
_ or sold separately as follows : — ^Vol. 1, 15/- ; Yol. 2, 15/- ; Vols. 3 
and 4, 30/- ; Vol. 5, 15/- ; Vols. 6 and 7, 30/ ; Vol. 8, 15/- j Vol. 9, 
18/- The Second Series commences with Vol. 6. 

" Written with remarkable knowledge and power. The author has 
done his work diligently and conscientiously. We express our sense 
of the value of this work. We heartily like the general spirit, and are 
sure that the author has bestowed upon his work a loving labour, with 
an earnest desire to find out the truth. To the general reader it will 
convey mu«h information in a very pleasant form ; to the student it 
will give the means of filling up the outlines of Church history with 
life and colour." — Quarterly Review, July, 1862. 

** The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interesting 
of histories." — Athefusum, 

HYMNS AND ANTHEMS. Edited by Rev. Dr. 

Tbemlett. Cloth. 1/- 

NGOLDSBY LEGENDS, or, Mirth & Marvels. 

Tub Illustbated Edition. With Sixty beautiful Illustrations 
by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel ; and a magnificent emblematic 
cover, designed by John Leighton, F.S.A. Printed on Toned 
Paper. Crown 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. "21/- 

'* A series of humourous legends, illustrated by three such men as 
Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel — what can be more tempting ?" — 
The Times, 

" Abundant in humour, observatfbn, fancy ; in extensive knowledge 
of books and men ; in palpable hits of character, exquisite grave 
irony, and the most whimsical indulgence in point of epigram. We 
cannot open a page that is not sparkhng with it« wit and humour, 
that is not ringing with its strokes of pleasantry and satire." — 
Examiner, 




•— THE ANNOTATED EDITION. A Library Edition, with a 
History of each Legend, and other Notes, and some original Legends 
now first pubhshed. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, handsomely urinted, with 
an Original Frontispiece by George Cruikshank ; and all the Illustra- 
tions by Cruikshank and Leech, including two new ones by the latter 
artist. Edited by the Rev. Eichabd Dalton Babham. 24/- 



THE CARMINE EDITION. In crown 8vo. With 17 lUus- 

trations by Cruikshank and Leech, with gilt edges and bevelled 
boards. 10/6 

THE POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. Plain edges, 6/- ; 



gilt edges, with three Illustrations, 6/- 

THE * VICTORIA* EDITION. In fcap. 8vo. 2/6. 



THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. An Edition of this cele- 
brated Legend in 4to, with Twelve highly coloured Illustrations, extra 
obth, gQt edges, 7/6. 
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ACKSON'S (Sir Geo.) DIARIES & LETTERS 

From the Peace of Amiens to the Battle of Talavera. Edited 
by Lady Jackson. Two vols. 8vo. 30/- [5«» also " The Bath 
Archives.*'] 

** Sir George Jackson drew pen-and-ink sketches of the royal and 
illustrious personages with whom he was mixed up ; he narrated the 
progress of negotiations ; he repeated the current anecdotes : he 
described the passing manners, morals, and fashions ; he fixed the 
Cynthias of the minute ; and future liistorians will turn to him, as we 
now turn to Pepys, for the traits and touches which constitute the 
chaam of history." — Quarterly Review^ April, 1872. 

JAMES' NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

From the Declaration of war by France, in 1793, to the accession of 
George the IV. By William James. With a continuation of the 
history down to the Battle of Navarino, by Captain Chamier. Em- 
bellished with portrait* of Lord Nelson, Sir Thomas Troubridge, 
Earl St. Vincent, Lord Duncan, Sir Hyde Parker, and Sir Nesbit 
Willoughby. Six volumes, crown Svo., 36/- 

" This book is one of which it is not too high praise to assert that 
it approaches as nearly to perfection, in it« own line, as any historical 
work perhaps ever did." — Edinburgh Review, 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. By Aime Hum- 

BERT, Envoy Extraordinary of the Swiss Confederation. From the 
French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey, and Edited by W. H. Bates, 
Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. Illustrated by 
207 Drawings' by ItaUan and French Artists, and Sketches from 
Photographs. In royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, 42/- 

** Full of admirable illustrations. You can scarcely turn a page 
without coming upon one or two, and they are all drawings of 
high artistic merit. They are manifestly taken from the life ; you 
see the Japanese in the streets and in the country ; worshipping in 
tlie Temple, or figuring as Judge or criminal in the Courts of 
Justice. Peasant, noble, priest, lady, soldier, doctor ; as you look 
through the pages you unroll a complete panorama of Japanese life.'* 
— Guardian. 

"Tliis book is the most minute and comprehensive account of 
Japanese life we have seen, and is handsomely got up, anil what with 
pictures and letterpress, is an attractive and valuable work, likely to 
be much thought of by those who are fortunate enough to gut it." — 
Times. 

AMARTINE'S (Alphonse de) MEMOIRS OF 

REMARKABLE CHARACTERS. —Nelson, Bossuet, Milton, 
Oliver Cromwell, &c. Crown Svo. 5/- 




TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. By Alphonse 

DB Lamabtine. Translated by Ladt Herlebt. 2 vols, large 
crown. 24/- 



lo R. Bent ley &f Scm^ New Burlington Street, 



LEONARD MORRIS. A Tale by Father Ignatius. 

Crown 8vo. 6/- 

LESSONS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

1789-1872. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Obmathwaitb. 8vo. 10/6 

LETTERS FROM HELL. From the Danish. 

Two Tols. post 8to. 21/- 

" There is a fearful hut natural intenntr of incident, and a strong 
vehement satire, mingled with a sweet pathos and tendemees ringing 
through these pages." — Eclectic Beview 

LIFE AMONG THE MODOCS. 

By Joaquin Milleb, Author of " Songs of the Sierras." In Syo. 14/- 

" No fresher or more entertaining work has appeared for a gene- 
ration.'* — Globe. 

"One of the most interesting volumes published this year. Mr. 
Miller has, in fact, written ' the book of the season.* We can onlj 
advise the reader to procure this fiiscinating book for himself." — Court 
Circular, 

ARSDEN'S (Rev. J. B.) DICTIONARY OF 

CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS from the EARLIEST 
AGES of CHRISTIANITY. 8vo. 12/- (BepHniing.j 

MARVELS OF THE HEAVENS. 

From the French of Flammabion. By Mrs. Lockyeb, Translfttor 
of " The Heavens.'* Crown 8vo. With 48 Illustrations. 5/- 

MAULE, EARLY LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM. 

By His Niece, Emma Lbathlbt. Crown 8vo. 7/6 

McCAUSLAND'S (The Late Dr.), WORKS, 

ADAM AND THE ADAMITE; or the Harmony of Scriptuw 
and Ethnology. With Map, 6/- 




SERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture confirmed by 

Geology. A New Edition, with a Memoir of the Author, in Box- 
hurghe binding, with 19 Illustrations. 6/- 

" The object of the author in this work is to show that the Moeaic 
narrative of the Creation is reconcilable with the established facts of 
geology." 

MIGNET'S LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

In Roxburghe binding, with Two Portraits, crown 8vo. 6/- 

" Tlie standard authority on the subject.** — Daily News, 

** A good service done to historical accuraoj.**^— Jfomtii^ Bo»t, 
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MITFORD'S (Mary Russell) LIFE. 

Told by Herself in Letters to her Friends. With Sketches and 
Anecdotes of her most celebrated Contemporaries. Edited by the 
Bev. A. G. L'EsTBANOB. With an Introductory Memoir, &c., by the 
late Rev. William Harness, her Literary Executor. In 3 vols, post 
8vo. 31/6. Second series, Edited by Henry Chorley. 2 vols. 21/- 

" These letters show a life full of energy, sympathy, kindness, 
observation ; a mind of extraordinary versatility, in harmony with 
its times, and keeping its powers and its interests in books and men 
vigorous to the last. They illustrate art and literature of the day for 
fifty years." — Saturday Meview, 

MOMMSEN'S (Dr. Theodore) HISTORY OF ROME 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE PERIOD OF ITS 
DECLINE. Bv Dr. Theodor Mommsen. Translated with the 
Autlior's sanction, and Additions, by the Rev. W. P. Dickson. With 
an Introduction by Dr. Schmitz. 4 vols, crown 8vo. 47/6 ; or sold 
separately, Vols. 1 and 2, 21/- ; Vol. 3, 10/6 ; Vol. 4, in 2 parts, 16/- 

Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols, demy 8vo. 75/- With 
Index. Those volumes not sold separately. 

" A work of the very highest merit ; its learning is exact and pro- 
found ; its narrative full of genius and skill ; its description of men 
are admirably vivid. We wish to place on record our opinion that 
Dr. Mommsen's is by far the best history of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Commonwealth." — Times, 

" This is the best history of the Roman republic, taking the work 
on the whole — the author's complete mastery of his subject, the 
variety of his gifts and acquirements, his graphic power in the 
delineation of natural and individual character, and the vivid interest 
wliich he inspires in every portion of his book. He is without an 
equal in his own sphere." — Edinburgh Review, 

MONTGOMERY'S (Florence) STORIES. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6/- 



MISUNDERSTOOD. An Illustrated Edition of this Popular 

Story, with full-page Illustrations by George Du Maurier. Fcap. 
4to. 10/6 

THROWN TOGETHER. Crown 8vo, 6/- 




THWARTED ; or, Duck's Eggs in a Hen's Nest. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 5/- 

EW HOMES FOR THE OLD COUNTRY: 

A Personal Experience in Australia and New Zealand. By 
George Baden Powell. Demy 8vo. 45 Illustrations. 21/- 
" A splendid descriptive volume, profusely illustrated, and got up 
with care and taste." — Athenaum, 
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NOTES ON NOSES. 

Bj Eden Wabwick. Fcap. 8to. 2/6 

" Worthy of Laurence Sterne." — Morning Post. 




GIER'S FORTUNATE ISLES; OR, THE 

ARCUIPELAGO OF THE CANARIES. By M. Pegot- 
Ogier. Translated by Frances Locock. 2 vols, crown 8to. 

21/. 



OVER TURF AND STUBBLE. By " Old Calabar." 

A Sporting Book. In one vol. crown 8vo. 7/6 

"A volume of very agreeable anecdote and reminiscence." — 
Standard. 





\ 



ALESTINE, OUR WORK IN. A History 

of the Researches conducted in Jerusalem and the Holy Laud by 
Captains Wilson, Anderson, Warren, &c. (Issued by the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund.) Fcap. 8vo. 
Illustrated by upwards of 50 Woodcuts and Plans. 3/6. 

PALMERSTON (The Life of Viscount.) 

With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the late 
Lord Dallino and Bulwer. Fourth thousand. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
fine Portrait. 30/- 

*«* Tbe TMrd Volmne, by the late Lord Dallino, is now in the Press. 

ECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. 

An Account of the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the 
Holy City. By Captain Wilson, R.E., and Captain Warrbn, 
R.E. With an Introductory Chapter by Dean Stanley. Third 
thousand. Demy 8vo. With 50 lUustrations. 21/- 

ROCK INSCRIPTIONS IN THE PENINSULA 

OF SINAI. By George Bentley, F.R.G.S. 1/- 

ROOTS : A Plea for Tolerance. 

Reprinted from the "Temple Bar Magazine," with an additional 
chapter. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 6/- 

*' One of the most curious of books is published by Messrs. Bentley, 
in a handsome volume, under the title, * Roots, a Plea for Tolerance.* 
It is the production of a Christian mind, full of charity for those who 
arc not able to * reach forward to the things that are before ;* and it 
pleads for more forbearance than Cliristian people commonly manifest 
for those young folks whose mental balance has been upset by the 
harsh logic of philosopliers falsely so called. There is a great deal of 
true humour in the pages, a great deal of critical acumen, and a rare 

ability to enter into the phases of other people's minds Although 

we cannot agree with the whole of the book, there is hardly a line m 
it that is not worth reading soberly and thoughtfully." — Standard. 
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ALON IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE 

EMPIRE ; and other Sketches. By Grace Ramsey, Author of 
" A Woman's Trials," &c. In crown 8vo, 10/6. 

SCAMPER TO SEBASTOPOL AND JERUSALEM. 

Bj James Cbeagh. 8to. 15/- 

*' Its sparkling stylq and the bonhommie with which it is written, 
make it one of the plcasantest of recent works of travel." — Morning 
Post, 

SEARCH AFTER SUNSHINE: A Visit to Algeria 

in 1871. By Lady Herbert, Autlior of " Impressions in Spain." 
Square 8vo, with 16 Illustrations engraved by George Pearson. 16/- 

'* The whole volume is full of charm, to which the excellent 111 us- 
trations add very considerably."— Jfor»i»^ Post, 

SISTER'S STORY (A). 

(Le Recit d'une Socur). By Mrs. AuousTUS Craten. Crown 8vo. 6/- 

" A book which took all Franc© and England by storm." — 
Blackwood's MagazinCj Dec, 1872. 

SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. By the Earl and the 

Doctor. Library Edition, 8vo, 14/- Popular Edition, Crown 8vo, 6/- 

STORY OF HIS LOVE (The) 

Being the Journal and Early Correspondence of Akdr^c Marie Am- 
pere with his Family circle during the First Republic, 1793-1804. 
From tlie French, with a Brief Notice of his Life, by the Translator of 
" The Man of the People." 1 vol. 8vo. 12/6 



C( 



The charming journal and correspondence of Ampere have been 
read with deliglit by every one into whose hands the book has fallen. 
Few novels are half as delightful." — Athenaum. 



*o' 



" Those who read * The Story of His Love,* will lay down the book 
witli regret. It is not oft«n that a great nature reveals it< inmost 
feelings so simply and unconsciously. Nothing could be purer, simpler, 
or brighter." — Globe. 

*'The letters of a singularly noble and simple-minded man.*'— 
Standard, 

STRANGE, MASTERPIECES OF SIR ROBERT, 

A Selection of Twenty of his most important Engravings reproduced 
in Permanent Photograpliy. With a Memoir of Sir Robert Strange, 
including portions of his Autobiography. By Francis Woodward. 
Folio. 42/. 

%* Only 250 copies of this Book have been worked. 



^^^T. -%.- 
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IaLES for CHRISTMAS-EVE. 

hy Rhoda Brouohtok, Author of " Cometh up as a Flower," &c 
Crowu 8to, berelled boards. 5/- 



TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE (The). 

All the Back numbers (with a few exoeptions) of this Magazine are to 
be obtamed, price 1/- each. Most of the Tolumes (of which there are 
three in each year) can be obtained, price 5/6 each. Corers for binding 
the Numbers can be obtained at any Booksellers, price 1/- each. 

To C0RBB8PONDENT8.— All MS9. must be addressed to the Editor 
of Temple Bar, 8, New Burlington street, London, W. Every MS. 
should have the Name and Address of the writer, and be accompanied 
by the necessary post stamps for its return in case of non-acceptance. 
Every care will be taken of the MSS, but the Editor cannot be 
responsible for any Articles accidentally lost. The Editor cannot 
undertake to return rejected Poems. All MS. should bo written 
in a clear hand and on one side of the paper only. 

TERESINA PEREGRINA; or, Fifty Thousand 

MILES OF TRAVEL ROUND THE WORLD. By Thekbsa 
Yelterton, Lady Atonmobb. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 24a. 

THE QHANNINGS. A Book for Boys. 

By Mrs. Hbnby Wood, Author of " East Lynns," Ac. In orown 8to, 

cloth. 6/- 

THE THREE CLERKS. By Anthooy Trollope. 

Crown 8yo. 6/- With an Illustration. 

"A really brilliant tale, full of hfe and character.** — Time*. 

THIERS' (M.) HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 

REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 1801. By A. Tdibbs. With forty- 
one fine Engravings and Portraits of the most eminent Personages 
engaged in the Revolution. In 5 vols, small 8to. 30/- 

*' The palm of excellence, after whole libraries have been written on 
the French Revolution, has been assigned to the dissimilar histories 
of Thiers and Mignet." — William IT. Preacott. 

THORVALDSEN, THE LIFE AND WORK OF. 

By EuofeNB Plon. From the French by Mrs. Cashbl Hoet. In 
imperial 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 25/- 

" ' Tliorvaldsen,* by Eugene Plon, translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 
is worthy of the illustrious artist of whoso life and works it treats. 
The author has a keen sympathy with, and admiration for, the 
cliaracter of Thorvaldsen, and in interpreting his works displays 
ample knowledge and critical and artistic culture. The text is 
illustrated by two exquisite copper-plate engravings, Thorvaldsen's 
Venus and Morcur}', and a large number of woodcuts." — Globe, 

" It would be ditlicult to jiroduce a better book of its kind than M. 
Plon's * Thorvaldsen ' translated, and very brightly translated, by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey. The life of the great sculptor was essentially worthy of 
being put on record, and M. Plon has proved in this volume how well 
he was fitted for a task from which many men might shrink." — 
Standard. 
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TIMES' (John) ANECDOTICAL WORKS. 

1. LiTes of Painters. 1 toI. 6/- With Portraits. 

2. Lives of Biirke and Chatham. 1vol. 6/- With Portraits. 

8. Lives of Wits and Humourists. 2 volt. 12/- With Portraits. 

•n* See " The Burlington Library," on page 2, for a fuller descrip- 
tion of the above Works. 

ANECDOTE LIVES OF THE LATER WITS AND 

HUMOURISTS: — Canning, Captain Morris, Curran. Coleridge, 
Lamb, Charles Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Albert Smith, Rogers, 
Hood, Thackeray, Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

TRAVELS IN THE AIR. 

A Popular Account of Balloon Voyages and Ventures ; with Recent 
attempts to accomplish the Navigation of the Air. By J Glaishbb, 
of the Royal Observatory, G-reenwich. Second Edition, with 188 
Illustrations, royal 8vo. 25/- 

TURNING POINTS IN LIFE. 

By the Rev. Feedeeick Aenold. Two vols, crown 8vo. 21/- 

HAT TO DO WITH THE COLD MUTTON. 

Fcap. 8vo. 1/6 

WOOD'S (Mrs. Henry) NOVELS. 

All the Popular Novels of this favourite Writer. Each work can be 
had separately at any Booksellers, price 6/- bound in cloth. 

A complete List of Mrs. Wood's Novels, with exception of ** Lady 
Adelaide's Oath " will be found on the back page of this Catalogue. 

WORD-SKETCHES IN THE SWEET SOUTH. 
By Maby CATnEBims Jacksoit. Demy 8vo. 10/6 

ONGE'S (Professor) WORKS. 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY, from the Earliest Period 
_ down to the Present Time. By Chablbs Duke Yonqb. In 2 
vols. 8vo, with Maps, 4i5/- ; or 3 vols., 54/- 

" The Standard History of the British Navy." — Examiner. 

"For the industry, research and ability which characterize these 
volumes they merit high commendation. The great Naval Battles are 
described with extraordinary power and distinctness." — Daily News. 

ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN-ENQLISH DICTIONARY. 

L'sed at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby. 

This Work has undergone careful revision, and the whole work 
(1070 pages) is reduced to 7/6. The Euglbh- Latin alone will sell for 
6/-, and the Latin-English alone for 6/- 

" It is the best — we were going to say the only really useful — 
Anglo-Latin Dictionary we ever met with." — Spectator. 

VIRGIL. With the Not«s of Hawtrey, Key, and Munro. 




Used at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby. Post 8vo, strongly 
bound, 6/- 



• BENTLEY'S 

FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

Each Volume can be had separately^ price 6/- 



MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
East Lynne. 
The Channings. 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles. 
Verner's Pride. 
Within the Maze. 
Bessy Rane. 
Roland Yorke. 
Lord Oakburn's Daughters. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
Oswald Cray. 
Dene Hollow. 
George Canterbury's Will. 
Trevlyn Hold. 
Mildred Arkell. 
St. Martin's Eve. 
Elster's Folly. 
Anne Hereford. 
A Life's Secret. 
Red Court Farm. 



MISS FLORENCE 

MONTGOMERY. 

Thrown Together. 

MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister's Story. 



MISS RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Good-bye Sweetheart. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 



WILKIE COLLINS. 
The New Magdalen. 
Poor Miss Finch. 



ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 



HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezie Langton. 



MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Ought we to Visit her ? 
Susan Fielding. 



BARONESS TAUTPHCEUS. 
The Initials. 
Quits. 
At Odds. 
Cyrilla. 

The Last of 



MISS AUSTEN. 
Sense and Sensibility. 
Emma. 

Pride and Prejudice. 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey. 
Lady Susan and The Watsons. 



LADY G. FULLERTON. 
Too Strange not to be True. 
Mrs. Gerald's Niece. 
Ladybird. 

the Cavaliers. 



RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 

8, A'ZjIK BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, \V. 
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